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PREFACE 


Ir was suggested three years ago that the ‘“ Reminis- 
cences of G. F. Watts” and “The Life, Letters, and 
Work of Frederic Leighton” might be published in a 
condensed and less expensive form than that in which 
the original editions appeared. For several reasons it 
seemed to me preferable to write a kind of sequel in 
the form of essays, in which, though passages might be 
quoted from these books—used as pegs on which to 
hang the argument—the main object would be to recall 
in a more exhaustive manner the aspirations and aims 
which invariably guided both Leighton and Watts in 
their work—aims which primarily established a close 
and friendly sympathy between these artists and 
myself. 

The greater part of the following pages was written 
three years ago, in 1907. [Illness and a variety of in- 
terruptions have delayed its completion. During these 
three years I have made the delightful acquaintance of 
Mr. MacColl’s “Nineteenth Century Art,” Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson’s ‘‘ View of Greek Life,” Mrs. Bussy’s “ Life 
of Delacroix,” Mr. Arthur Symons’ “Studies in Seven 
Arts,” and other works by him, besides sundry writings 
by Miss E. Marie Caillard, and I wish here to express 
my grateful thanks to these authors for their courtesy 
in giving me permission to quote from their pages. 

A previous writer—not on art—I have also fre- 
quently quoted. A recent re-reading of Walter Bagehot’s 
“Essays” recalled vividly what I, with others, gained 
from years of intercourse with him as a near relation. 
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At a time of life when the mind is prone to be most 
strongly influenced, such an influence not only encourages 
the trend of individual proclivities, but gives a per- | 
manent colour of its own to the whole outlook on life. 
The mind gets put into shape by such an influence—a 
shape that lasts. Not to refer to the effect intercourse 
with Walter Bagehot had on myself, as on all who were 
intimate with him, would seem as negligent as to quote 
verbatim and to omit quotation marks; but no words, 
written or spoken, could ever adequately express the 
tribute of gratitude due to his memory for the good 
things which that daily intercourse bestowed, or the 
greatness of the void left when he passed onward out 
of our lives. 

There are matters, not generally recognised as 
belonging to practical life, which are nevertheless of 
great importance in practical life, influencing, as they 
do, our every action and thought. Unless our outlook 
on life includes the wider horizon in which these are 
contained, but a poor and indifferent understanding of 
anything or anybody can be arrived at. In a secular 
no less than in a religious life, it is the intuitive more 
than the solely intellectual powers that search out and 
attain to the possession of the hidden wisdom, the deep 
things, which, being the most real of all, are therefore 
of most practical use in every path of life. Modern 
ways of life tend to consign these deep things to the 
care of the religious as obviously separated from the 
secular life. Minds which, like Walter Bagehot’s, have 
reached a high level of comprehensive insight, feel there 
is no necessary separation between the Sunday and the 
weekday attitude of intellect towards anything which 
is worth seriously thinking about at all. Nevertheless, 
there are kinds of truth which, though as real or more 


real than palpably obvious kinds, are yet difficult of 
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definition, and might appear to many to belong alone 
to our spiritual life. These, however, Walter Bagehot 
incorporated into his intellectual and—as it is called— 
practical view of life. 

“There certainly are kinds of truth,” he writes, 
“borne in as it were instinctively on the human intel- 
lect, most influential on the character and the heart, yet 
hardly capable of stringent statement, difficult to limit 
by an elaborate definition. They commonly involve an 
infinite element, which of course cannot be stated pre- 
cisely ; or else a first principle—an original tendency 
of our intellectual constitution—which it is impossible 
not to feel, and yet which it is hard to extricate in terms 
and words.” ‘These kinds of truth prove themselves in 
the long run, as said above, to be the most real of all 
things. ‘The sense of reality is necessary to excellence : 
the poet, being himself, speaks like one who has autho- 
rity ; he knows and must not deceive.” In these lines, 
written on the “self-delineative” poetry of Hartley 
Coleridge, Walter Bagehot unintentionally described 
his own power of conveying these kinds of truth in a 
manner which proves that they are very real. He 
carries conviction of reality beyond the scope of ideas 
which are generally understood as real. His mental 
sight embraced a wider circumference than that in which 
most clever men’s minds move. Whereas he was the 
politician who wrote “The English Constitution,” 
“Physics and Politics,” “ Letters on the French Coup 
d’Etat”; the banker who wrote “‘ Lombard Street” and 
“The Depreciation of Silver”; the consummate critic 
of character who wrote the extraordinary prophecy 
on Gladstone, the essays on “The First Edinburgh 
Reviewers,” ‘Lord Brougham,” “Sir Robert Peel,” 
“William Pitt,” “Bolingbroke as a Statesman,” “Sir 


George Cornewall Lewis,” “Adam Smith as a Person,” 
a 2 
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“Lord Althorpe and the Reform Act of 1832,” be- 
sides many biographical papers on statesmen in the 
Economist ; literary appreciations on “Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu,” “Gibbon,” “ Macaulay,” “Sterne,” 
and “Thackeray,” “The Waverley Novels,” ‘“ Charles 
Dickens,” and ‘“‘ Henry Crabbe Robinson”: he was none 
the less the brother of the poets who wrote the brilliant 
and subtle disquisitions on Shakespeare, Hartley Cole- 
ridge, Shelley, Béranger, Arthur Clough, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson and Browning, Milton, William Cowper, and 
the religious and metaphysical essays, “The Ignorance 
of Man,” ‘‘On the Emotion of Conviction,” ‘The Meta- 
physical Basis of Toleration.” He was, moreover, a 
sympathiser with the mystics, and experienced in his 
own inner life the truth of his own words, “ The 
misfortune is that mysticism is true.” 

“Tt is a great thing if you can persuade people that 
they are somehow or other partakers ina mystery. It 
makes them feel bigger.” The more mystery is united 
to the sense of reality, the greater the sense of bigness 
will become. That is what Walter Bagehot’s writings 
stimulate his readers into feeling. Things admitted 
generally as belonging only to the uncertain region of 
imagination, through these become imbued with a sense 
of reality. His world, whether from the politician’s, the 
banker's, the critic’s, the poet’s, or the mystic’s stand- 
point, was viewed as an expanding world—a world in 
which the reader feels he is growing—he has not ever 
quite finished growing—there are always the joys of 
fresh fields of thought ahead. He brings into even the 
most prosaic-sounding subject a fresh light, a keener 
interest, because he proves that nothing can be disposed 
of as quite finite, quite self-inclusive; there is always 
the feeling that the real, the actual, hangs on principles 


1 R. L. Stevenson. 
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and attributes in human nature, which, though they 
positively are, no human mind has caused them to be: 
“they commonly involve an infinite element . . . a first 
principle, an original tendency” ; on the other hand, the 
intuitive, mystical, poetical lines of thought are more 
inspiring under his pen because he proves their actuality 
as a real component part of everyday life. 

After repeating all that has been said, after reading 
all that has been written of his many and different-sided 
mental activities, Walter Bagehot remains to those who 
knew him personally so pre-eminently Walter Bagehot, 
something so startlingly himself, that all the talking 
and all the writing by way of describing him seems to 
be beside the mark. 

Referring to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
tribute to Walter Bagehot’s financial sagacity in his 
budget speech of 1877, and to Lord Granville’s eloquent 
acknowledgments of the value of his political counsels, 
Richard Hutton writes: “I have sometimes felt some- 
what unreasonably vexed that those who appreciated so 
well what I may almost call the smallest part of him, 
appeared to know so little of the essence of him—of 
the high-spirited, buoyant, subtle, speculative nature, in 
which the imaginative qualities were even more remark- 
able than the judgment, and were indeed at the root of 
all that was strongest in the judgment; of the gay 
and dashing humour which was the life of every conver- 
sation in which he joined ; and of the visionary nature to 
which the commonest things seemed the most marvel- 
lous, and the marvellous things the most intrinsically 
probable.” 

Walter Bagehot’s taste was distinctly for the finely- 
pointed finish of distinction in people, and the pure 
classic simplicity in art. Unfinished personalities, how- 
ever virtuous the possessors might be, were not agree- 
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able to him. Of the ornate style in literature, comparing 
it to the pure in its making up in accessories for its 
deficiency of perfection in its main entity, he wrote: 
‘“Tn proportion as an artist has to deal with types 
essentially imperfect, he must disguise their imperfec- 
tions; he must accumulate around them as many first- 
rate accessories aS may make his readers forget that 
they are themselves second-rate. The sudden million- 
aires of the present day hope to disguise their social 
defects by buying old places and hiding among aristo- 
cratic furniture.” * 

Though tolerant towards the human species in general 
—towards the species of the second-rate who wish to 
lord it over the first-rate, towards those formalities in 
life which stultify natural growth and disarrange the 
sense of reality in everything, he aimed a cynical humour 
‘with a singularly happy and poignant art. No one, how- 
ever, has ever bowed the knee more reverently before 
the truly great, before eternal facts, eternal mysteries. 
He wrote of Arthur Clough lines which might have 
been written of himself: ‘Though without much fame, 
he had no envy. But he had a strong realism. He 
saw what it is considered cynical to see—the absurdities 
of many persons, the pomposities of many creeds, the 
splendid zeal with which missionaries rush on to teach 
what they do not know, the wonderful earnestness with 
which most incomplete solutions of the universe are 
thrust upon us as complete and satisfying,” but Walter 
Bagehot’s creed was poles asunder from that of the 
French novelist who says, “ Le fond de la Providence, 
c’est Virome.” He was an adept at never hurting any- 
body’s feelings, even on the subject on which people’s 
sensibilities are most easily wounded—religion ; it was 
often remarked that he might hold and express the 


* “Pure, Ornate, and Grotesque Art in English Poetry.” 
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most opposite views to those of his companions with- 
out ever really hurting them. One of his intimate 
friends wrote: ‘‘ Most unique of all was his power of 
keeping up animation without combat. I never knew 
a power of discussion, of co-operative investigation of 
truth to approach to it. It was all stimulus, and yet 
no contest.” 

The power of delicately poising the comparative 
value of qualities in men, manners, and writings, is the 
secret at once of the distinguished character and the 
independence of Walter Bagehot’s judgments, giving 
also the fine flavour to his humour and to his originality. 
Of this originality Mr. Augustine Birrell writes in his 
Oliter Dicta : “Mr. Bagehot—a man who carried away 
into the next world more originality of thought than is 
now to be found in the three Estates of the Realm.” 
This originality was but a further stepping-stone to 
fresh outlets into truth: he uncovered more of her 
aspects in making reality more real, by casting fresh 
gleams of light on the actual. His mind was never 
trammelled by theory. Richard H. Hutton, his bio- 
grapher, and one of his earliest and throughout his life 
one of his most intimate friends, writes: “Very few 
people can ever have had, in an equal measure, the two 
merits of a fresh judgment and a full mind.” Another 
intimate friend wrote: “As an instrument for arriving 
at truth, I never knew anything like a talk with 
Bagehot.” He was a wise as well as a stimulating 
writer on politics, banking, currency, poetry, human 
character, religion, metaphysics, because he accepted 
every subject, and viewed all people and things as they 
genuinely appealed to his own mind. No previous fame 
accorded was allowed to prejudice or in any degree 
prepare his judgment. He dug his subjects out of the 
grooves into which a classification-loving world is only 
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too eager to consign them, and before attempting to 
dissect, he placed them—thus unencumbered by any 
acknowledged reputation—under the far-reaching in- 
sight of his own mind’s scrutiny. On their intrinsic, 
actual quality they must stand or fall—live or be for- 
gotten. In this way, his unfettered criticism reaches 
the eternal distinctions, and exposes the vast chasm 
that exists and must always exist between the value 
of those good things that come to stay and those that 
are fitted but to come and quickly pass away; of a 
Lord Jeffrey and of a Wordsworth. ‘“ He (Lord Jeffrey) 
was neither a pathetic writer nor a profound writer: 
but he was a quick-eyed, bustling, black-haired, saga- 
cious, agreeable man of the world. He had his day, 
and was entitled to his day; but a gentle oblivion must 
now cover his already subsiding reputation. The world 
has given judgment ; both Mr. Wordsworth and Lord 
Jeffrey have received their reward. The one had his 
own generation, the laughter of men, the applause of 
drawing-rooms, the concurrence of the crowd ; the other 
a succeeding age, the fond enthusiasm of secret students, 
the lonely rapture of lonely minds, and each has re- 
ceived according to his kind. If all cultivated men 
speak differently because of the existence of Words- 
worth and Coleridge ; if not a thoughtful English book 
has appeared for forty years without some trace, for 
good or evil, of their influence; if sermon writers sub- 
sist upon their thoughts; if ‘sacred poets’ thrive by 
translating their weaker portion into the speech of 
women ; if, when all this is over, some sufficient part of 
their writing will ever be fitting food for wild musing 
and solitary meditation—surely this is because they 
possessed the inner nature, ‘an intense and glowing 
mind, ‘the vision and the faculty divine.” But if 
perchance in their weaker moments the great authors 
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of the ‘Lyrical Ballads’ did ever imagine that the 
world was to pause because of their verses; that 
‘Peter Bell’ would be popular in drawing-rooms, that 
‘Christabel’ would be perused in the City, that people 
of fashion would make a handbook of the ‘ Excursion’ 
—it was well for them to be told at once that this was 
not so. Nature ingeniously prepared a shrill, artificial 
voice, which spoke in season and out of season, enough 
and more than enough, what will ever be the idea of 
the cities of the plain concerning those who live among 
the mountains, of the frivolous concerning the grave, 
of the gregarious concerning the recluse, of those who 
laugh concerning those who laugh not, of the common 
concerning the uncommon, of those who lend on usury 
concerning those who lend not, the notion of the world 
of those whom it will not reckon among the righteous 
—it said: ‘This will never do!’” (the first words of 
Lord Jeffrey’s review on Wordsworth’s ‘“ Excursion ”). 

But why, it will be asked, should the reader find in 
these pages a dissertation on Walter Bagehot, a writer, 
not a painter? How very irrelevant in the preface of 
a book on the “ Purpose of Art”! So it may seem, 
but it is not irrelevant to the purpose which inspired 
the writing of it, nor is Walter Bagehot’s influence to 
be ignored in any thought or feeling expressed. More- 
over, there is hardly an essay written by Walter 
Bagehot in which allusions to art are not made: and 
every allusion evinces an appreciation of the purpose 
of art as one of the highest influences in the develop- 
ment of the best culture—but at as it was understood 
in Greece, Italy, and among the poets of the nineteenth 
century. 

Art is a different expression of the human intellec- 
tual machinery from that of literature; the sensibili- 
ties that lead to its production flow through different 
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channels; but what is true of the class of nature which 
writes for all time and that which writes only for the 
time being, is equally and profoundly true of the 
painter who paints for all time and the painter who 
paints but for a temporary fashion; the difference in 
the two natures is the same in the case of the 
painter as in the case of the author. According to 
Browning there is ‘‘one way of love” and “another 
way of Love”; so about art there is one way of feeling 
and there is another way of feeling. Each nature “has 
received according to his kind.” Each may be ex- 
cellent according to his kind, but no individual excel- 
lence can ever throw down the eternal barriers which 
exist between the kinds. Walter Bagehot, perhaps 
more than any writer, makes you feel this everlasting 
difference between the quality of the permanent and 
the quality of the passing. “The sense of reality is 
necessary to excellence” in art as in literature. It 
is the most real things that come to stay in painting 
as in writing, because their makers possess “the inner 
nature,” ‘the vision and the faculty divine,” and can 
“persuade people that they are somehow or other 
partakers in a mystery” and that “ mysticism is true.” 
If such makers of pictures should arise now, in the days 
of this our decadence, they will prove that the pur- 
pose of painting is allied to a sense of a reality which 
is no plaything, no evanescent luxury, no faint or 
frivolous echo of things whose real substance has 
vanished away in the past; but an actual power, a 
living force, which can give human nature a lift out 
of the poor and miserable vanities, emulations, and 
mental squalor which are, in all times, the portion of 
so many. But if the artist feels his art can in such 
fashion be a boon to humanity; if it is real, if it is 
earnest, and the walls of an exhibition are not its 
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goal, he must not be greedy. He must be content 
with having received according to his kind. He cannot 
be a Lord Jeffrey and at the same time a Words- 
worth. He cannot serve two masters; he must make 
up his mind whether he will “aim the sky” or “ mean 
the tree”; whether he will make for the work which 
comes to stay, or for that which a “ gentle oblivion 
must” soon cover. His own heart alone can decide 
whether it is to be ‘‘ Love in a Life” or “ Life in a 
Love.” 

The following pages are meant as a plea for the 
value of the permanent in art, for the sake of the 
artist’s own life and contentment, no less than for 
the sake of the higher interests of the world’s culture. 
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INTRODUCTION 


WHEN one pathway crosses another in the journey 
through life, a long halt mostly happens when the 
travellers discover that each has in common with the 
other some absorbing, impersonal interest—some serious 
hobby. Firm foundations for lasting friendship are 
assured by such impersonal interests because, in the 
long run, these override most other influences in life. 
Rooted in a third quantity, outside purely individual 
concerns and material considerations, such friendships 
escape the fluctuations and vicissitudes which the ordi- 
nary daily life, with its worries of sickness and other 
distresses, brings about in most constitutions and tem- 
peraments. Floated above such dilemmas, they become 
associated only with the happy moments of human life ; 
the moments when the special hobby is fed by sympathy 
—the sympathy that fertilises our vitality and causes 
fresh lights to flash out to illumine us on the onward 
journey. Thereby we gain confidence; however un- 
reasonable and excessive our hobby may appear to the 
majority, we feel there are at least some who share our 
ardour in its pursuit. 

Art casts a strange glamour over her earnest votaries. 
The passion for her creeps into an enchanted corner, an 
inner, intimate chamber, the charm of which baffles 
explicit description. ‘All children have a world of 
their own ... generally about this interior existence 
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children are dumb.” In one sense the artist’s nature 
remains that of a child all his life. No grown-up 
attitude can exactly cope with his peremptory instincts. 
“ High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble, like a guilty thing surprised,” 

—so strange at times that they do not dare assert 
themselves to an indifferent world, but remain secret 
in the deepest recesses of self-intimacy, till the choice 
treasure, sympathy from those who find themselves in 
the same plight, discloses them to the allowed con- 
sciousness. Once recognised, they spring into full life, 
and crown existence with a joy as of a realised fairyland. 

“The romance of every man’s life consists not half so 
much in what he does or has done, as in what he thinks 
of doing or might have done.”* The amount of interest 
an indifferent world takes in any individual is gauged 
by what the public sees in material results; it is re- 
served for the friend to recognise in this ‘‘ romance” 
often more of the essential nature of his friend than 
in anything he has actually accomplished. ‘“ An aspira- 
tion is a joy for ever, a possession as solid as a landed 
estate, a fortune which we can never exhaust, and 
which gives us year by year a revenue of pleasurable 
activity... . An aim in life is the only fortune worth 
the finding, and it is not to be found in foreign lands, 
but in the heart itself.” ® 

How is it possible to define what is reality—what is 
romance? Things called real are so delusive; things 
disposed of as romantic are so real—may be in the 
aggregate taken from the human-nature point of view 
solely—more real than reality. 

Walter Bagehot, in his essay on Hartley Coleridge, 

* Walter Bagehot. ‘ Hartley Coleridge.” 


® Cayley. ‘‘The Bridle Roads of Spain,” 
5 Robert Louis Stevenson, 
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writes: ‘If you attend acutely, you may observe that 
in few things do people differ more than in their perfect 
and imperfect realisation of this earth.” Further on he 
quotes Cardinal Newman:? “Can anything be more 
marvellous or startling, unless we were used to it, than 
that we should have a race of beings about us whom we 
do but see, and as little know their state, or can de- 
scribe their interests or their destiny, as we can tell 
of the inhabitants of the sun and moon? It is indeed 
a very overpowering thought, when we get to fix our 
minds on it, that we familiarly use—I may say, hold 
intercourse with—creatures who are as much strangers 
to us, as mysterious, as if they were the fabulous un- 
earthly beings, more powerful than man and yet his 
slaves, which Eastern superstitions have invented. .. . 
Cast your thoughts abroad on the whole number of 
them, large and small, in vast forests, or in the water, or 
in the air; and then say whether the presence of such 
countless multitudes, so various in their natures, so 
strange and wild in their shapes . . . is not”—( Walter 
Bagehot continues) —-“ as incredible as anything can be. 
We go into a street and see it thronged with men, 
and we say, Is it trwe—are there these men? We look 
on a creeping river till we say, /s there this river?) We 
enter the law courts; we watch the patient Chancellor ; 
we hear the droning wigs;—surely this is not real; 
this is a dream ; nobody would do that—it is a delusion. 
Weare really, as the sceptics insinuate, but ‘sensations 
and impressions, in groups or alone, that float up and 
down; or as the poet teaches, phantoms and images, 
whose idle stir but mocks the calm reality of the 
‘pictures on the wall.’” 

Again, in “The First Edinburgh Reviewers,” is this 
sentence: ‘Taken as a whole, the universe is absurd ; 


1 “Plain and Parochial Sermons. The Invisible World.” 
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there seems an unalterable contradiction between the 
human mind and its employments. How can a soul 
be a merchant? What relation to an immortal being 
have the price of linseed, the fall of butter, the tax on 
tallow, or the brokerage on hemp? Can an undying 
creature debit ‘petty expenses,’ and charge for ‘carriage 
paid’? ‘All the world’s a stage’; the ‘satchel’ and 
the ‘shining morning face, the ‘strange oaths,’ the 
‘bubble reputation,’ the 


‘ Eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances,’ 


can these things be real? Surely they are acting. 
What relation have they to the truth as we see it in 
theory? What connection with our certain hopes, our 
deep desires, our craving and infinite thought? ‘In 
respect of itself, it is a good life; but in respect it 
is a shepherd’s life, it is naught.’ The soul ties its 
shoes; the mind washes its hands in a basin. All is 
incongruous.” 

But with the artist this incongruity ceases. The 
“good life” and the life which is “ naught” join hands. 
His vocation is to be constantly weaving romance into 
a reality, reality into a romance. His perceptions and 
feelings and his work—his manual occupation —are on 
continuous lines. There is no crack between his “soul” 
and his occupation. The source of all his seeing and 
feeling is the reality of realities, nature, the visible world 
not made with hands, into which men and women are 
born. The artist’s special work is to mould the effect 
nature produces on him, the romance which nature 
weaves into his brain, back into a visible, real form. 

We can write of the mainspring of art and poetry as 
one, up to a certain point, but at that point the two 
expressions diverge. Leighton, at the age of twenty- 
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four, writes to his master, Professor von Steinle: ‘‘ One 
all too easily loses sight of the infinite importance of 
a complete representation, which is always the special 
mark of the artist. I often see with amazement how 
even quite clever people behave in this respect. It has 
quite a plausible sound if an artist (such a fellow as ; 
for example) says, ‘ Away with materialism! Pfui! The 
great artist is he who has the most ideas!’ Stop! do 
you not feel what a store of artistic cowardice lies behind 
your words? Ah, behind so broad a shield you can 
elude all the difficulties of your work! He who has 
most ideas is first only as the greatest poet or even 
philosopher. He only is the artist who can set his ideas 
forth. Art means the power to do; undoubtedly, the 
idea is the source, the achievement is art ; one idea com- 
pletely embodied can no more exist without the artist 
power, than a thousand ideas muddled away by agitated 
incapacity.”’ But in less favoured mortals, however 
incongruous may be the obvious life to the inner spring 
and motive, in all vivid, glowing temperaments, aims 
and aspirations take hold of the circumstances of life 
and shape them to their will. ‘The ruling principle is 
that which rouses and turns itself, and it also makes 
everything which happens appear to be such as it wills.” * 
The ruling principle can do all this because in its force 
is included imagination, which casts an illuminating 
glamour over the bare facts of life. Reality is baptized 
by the grace of romance. The misfortune is that great 
force of imagination may impel to a vivid lower life, as 
well as to a vivid higher life. From what countless 
different angles is the reality of life which is weighted 


1 Translation of a German letter, written -by Leighton to Professor 
Eduard von Steinle, Paris, 1855. “Life, Letters, and Work of Frederic 
Leighton.” 

2 Marcus Aurelius. 
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with this romance conceived; from what a thousand 
different facets is it reflected! The more distinctive the 
personality, the more will individual interests assert 
themselves, and thus romance—that child bred of pro- 
clivities and imagination—become one with reality and 
part of the initiating impulse of thought and action, 
making “everything that happens appear to be such as 
it wills.” Good or bad as this ruling principle may be 
—naturally differing in every case according to the 
various duties, interests, and emotions that dominate 
life—it will assuredly increasingly engross a nature the 
more thought and action are concentrated on it. What 
seizes a nature as the reality of life gets each day more 
deeply set in the groove which the ruling principle has 
incised for it. The good people will become more good, 
and the bad more bad. 

To note but a few of the more distinctive figure- 
heads on the road of life’s manifold processions: In 
the life of a good king the desire to secure peace and 
happiness for all classes of his people will increase 
and become more and more the salient reality of life 
to him; to the saint, this reality will be ever to 
secure a more vivid and closer spiritual communion 
with the essence of all spirit; to the scientific dis- 
coverer, the further opening of daylight upon some 
hitherto hidden fact in the world’s creation; to the 
student, the growing absorption in finding fresh pas- 
tures on which to feed his thoughts and memories ; to 
the hero—to the patriot—at all sacrifice of comfort 
and ease, to realise in act, through heart-beats of high 
passion, the splendour of a great idea: 


‘“* Had a horse, a finer no one ever saw, 
But the Sheriff sold him in the name of law ; 
Hen a stirrup-cup the rascal would not yield— 
But no matter, more was lost at Mohiaes’ field. 
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“Had a farm, but they burnt it to the ground, 
Don’t know even where the spot could now be found, 
In the County roll ’tis safe inscribed and sealed— 
But no matter, more was lost at Mohdes’ field. 


“ Had a sweetheart, mourned her loss long years and years, 
Thought her dead, and every day gave her my tears, 
Now I find her ’neath another’s roof and shield— 

But no matter, more was lost at Mohacs’ field.” 1 


To the actor, to secure that response to the appeal his 
genius makes to the enthusiasm of his audience, ever 
increasingly creates the most vivid vital moments of 


his life: 


“In Paris all look’d hot and like to fade, 

Brown in the Garden of the Tuileries, 

Brown with September, droop’d the chestnut trees ; 
*Twas dawn ; a brougham roll’d through the streets, and made 
Halt at the white and silent colonnade 

Of the French Theatre. Worn with disease, 

Rachel, with eyes no gazing can appease, 

Sate in the brougham, and those blank walls survey’d. 
She follows the gay world, whose swarms have fled 

To Switzerland, to Baden, to the Rhine, 

Why stops she by this empty play-house drear ? 

Ab, where the spirit its highest life has led, 
All spots, match’d with that spot, are less divine ; 
And Rachel’s Switzerland, her Rhine, is here.” ? 


To the drunkard, the obliteration of the responsible 
and the stimulating of the irresponsible part of his 
being, becomes more and more the reality of his life; to 
the gambler, the excitement of risk, of trying to track 
fortune to her lair and obtain from her riches with- 
out labour; to the snob—the worldling—the “ social 
climber”—the daily struggle to mount higher on the 

1 “The defeat of the Hungarian army by the Turks at Mohdes in 


1526, was one of the greatest disasters in the history of the nation.” 
2 Matthew Arnold. 
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ladder of social prominence; to the sportsman, the 
desire, originally based on a legitimate necessity to 
destroy animal life in order to preserve his own, to 
run down a weaker thing than himself which in fright 
eludes, hides, and flies from him. To many women the 
reality of life means the affections and welfare of their 
children, whereas others become only genuinely serious 
when dress is the matter in question. 

Finally, to the artist, the passion of embodying 
emotion, thought, and perception in a visible form, and 
giving to visible creation a garb of his own invention, is 
at once the romance and the reality of his life. Never 
to any artist more than to Leighton and to Watts 
was this fusion of reality and romance the keynote of 
existence, their aims and aspirations moreover reaching 
beyond any purely personal interest; for, as they felt 
their vocation to be no mere embellishment of their own 
lives, but the most vital, earnest spring of their innermost 
self, so did they strive to enforce the truth that, in the 
hfe of their nation, if it arrived at true greatness, art 
should be considered of serious importance in her inte- 
grate life; no mere superficial varnish, no mere luxury 
for the rich. Art is the spokesman of the eye, and the 
eye, rightly trained, feeds mind, soul, and spirit with 
wholesome food, seeing that it is nourished by that 
mind expressed in matter which is at the back of all 
things. 

Some natures retain mostly the sunshine of the past. 
It seemed always sunshine in those gardens among 
gardens as they are recalled in the memory: in days 
when the vivid vitality of absorbing work made the 
atmosphere vibrate with life; when the “ ruling prin- 
ciple roused and turned itself, and made everything 
that happened appear to be such as it willed.” 

ven in the earliest hours of long midsummer days, 
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when the lawns were yet dewy—remote and far away 
in their dimness—and purple rhododendrons lay grey in 
the blue of their leaves, and but a faint gleam of white 
convolvulus woke out of the shadowed night—even 
then, as the first gleam of dawn crept into the studios, 
wandering wraith-like among great phantoms of “ Love 
and Death,” “ Love and Life,” “Time, Death, and Judg- 
ment,” the maker of these things was already there to 
meet the forerunner of daylight as it played faintly on 
his canvases, to search for shortcomings less discernible 
in fuller light. Watts found that as daylight waned in 
the evening any fault in his day’s work would show 
itself more and more distinctly, but there was no correct- 
ing it as night crept on and light fled altogether. He 
therefore sought the twilight of dawn, when he could 
carry out corrections as daylight advanced. There 
alone, in the silence of the sleeping house, through all 
the summer dawns, he would work, rectifying the short- 
comings, till morn fully asserted herself. A quick and 
frugal breakfast, and the giant horse and his rider were 
rolled out on the rails into the garden. In Maytime 
plumes of white lilac danced gaily in the sunshine as a 
background to its stalwart “ Vital Energy”; later on, 
garlanded around the porch of the garden studio, where 
grandly reposing lay a cast of the fragment from the 
Parthenon pediment, red roses made a frame of flowers 
for Watts’ greatest teacher, the Pheidian hero. How 
much more did the mere cast of the Theseus mean in 
this bower of colour and chequered light and shadow 
than even the original can convey in the begrimed pre- 
cincts of Bloomsbury ! 

The great white mass of tow and plaster in which 
“Physical Energy” was being constructed was turned 
this way and that. All the lines and forms were well 
supervised—hbefore the slight, ageing figure would climb 
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the ladder, encased in a long labourer’s smock produced 
out of a thatched cottage far away in the west—smocked 
as such garments have been for generations in rural 
Somerset. All fervent with intent was the eager eye 
and hand to get something he wanted that the tow and 
plaster image had hitherto failed to give him. The 
tapping of the chisel began, and went on hour after 
hour, year after year, ringing through the summer 
sunshine, in those gardens among gardens, telling of 
the persistent aim—the tenacious “ruling principle.” 
It was even there, toiling away on his endless, self- 
imposed task, that the labourer was hailed by the 
Messenger who was to lead him to the night that 
‘“cometh when no man can work.” 

But to return to the sunlit mornings of life. At 
times a quick footstep was heard, a clicking of the 
gate-latch, and the incarnation of every species of 
vitality and alacrity would appear, but for a few 
minutes only. At nine o'clock to the minute Leighton 
began work, and he was back in the enchanted halls, 
the trickling of the fountain singing happy matins, 
and sunbeams dancing through Cairene lattices, touch- 
ing with rosy finger-tips the turquoise, emerald, purple, 
and lapis lazuli hues in the treasure mine of Eastern 
enamels, 

“Tt was as if, amid the sober brown and grey 
plumage of our quiet-coloured English birds, through the 
mists and fogs of our northern clime, there had sped 
across the page of our nineteenth-century history the 
flight of some brillant-hued flamingo, emitting flashes of 
light and colour on his way.” 

Verily a brilliant-plumaged bird in an enchanted 
cage! and never was any cage so reminiscent of the 
bird it held as is Leighton House like the man who 
created it. Was it romance or reality that cast the 
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spell in these studios and gardens, where the play- 
ground was the workshop and the workshop the play- 
ground? When the day came, and the romantic reality 
was swept away by the unerring scythe no force can 
stop, how dowdy did the residue of our art-world at 
first appear! But in it all was a beauty which could 
not pass in a flash. In the quality of the aspiration 
which made the reality of life to Leighton remains an 
abiding romance. ‘“‘ His (Leighton’s) greatness truly lay 
in the fact that the choice he made of what was worth 
doing was never limited by personal interests. He im- 
pelled the force of his powers for the welfare of others, 
and for the causes beneficial to others, as much or more 
than to those matters which concerned himself alone. 
Hence his true greatness and his fame—for Auschylus 
is right: ‘The good will prevail.” Watts no less 
evinced his patriotism, in the only manner possible for 
him to do so, by leaving the result of all those hours of 
incessant labour to his country. 

It may be true that friendship appears at times 
to warp the judgment, and we are apt to view our 
friends through rose-coloured spectacles; but it is 
even more true that halting together on a ground 
common to both, a loyalty to an abstract aim towards 
perfection sustained together, will clear the air of all 
temptation to flatter; inspiring, as it must do, that 
desire for truth above all things which makes aught 
but absolute sincerity an insult to our friends and to 
their memory. 

“Memory must have her materia medica. She 
cannot create, but only recreate, and in the case of 
those whose temperament leads them persistently and 
only to dwell on the dark side of life, she has nothing 
wherewith to weave her spells. All she can then do 
is to waken the remorseful regret for neglected oppor- 
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tunities of happiness which tormented the ‘sullen’ spirits 


in Dante’s ‘ Inferno’: 
‘We sullen were 
In the sweet air which by the sun is gladdened, 
Now are we sullen in this sable mire.’ 


If we knew how best to avail ourselves of memory’s 
gifts, neither undervaluing them by fretful contrasts, 
nor abusing them by foolish sentimentality, they would 
go far towards enabling us to realise some of the royal 
attributes of mind. It is indeed a kingly prerogative 
to possess the means of return upon the best moments 
of life, and of drawing from them energy and sweetness 
for the present.” * 

As years fly past, galloping ever faster and faster, 
leaving further and further behind the personal in- 
fluence of friendship, that ‘tender grace of a day that 
is dead ”—the clearer does the teaching of Leighton and 
Watts crystallise itself in the memory, but ever more 
and more does it seem to detach itself from the present 
view taken of painting and of her function. Even in 
their own day, they moved somewhat on different lines 
from those trodden by their contemporaries. Neither 
belonged to any school ; both withstood the influence of 
the pre-Raphaelite movement; both struck far afield 
from the Early Victorian English school of figure-paint- 
ing. Though imbibing the spirit of Greek and Italian 
art, they remained nevertheless—when once they found 
themselves—essentially English, and entirely individual 
—Leighton when at the age of twenty-two, Watts 
when he was older. 

It is precisely because of the very wide difference 
between Leighton and Watts, as men and as artists, that 
those aims which they had in common are specially 
interesting to note. There is no desire here to place 

1 E. Marie Caillard. 
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these two artists on higher pedestals of fame than those 
on which other great artists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury should be placed, but first-hand records have a 
special value, and it is well to write of those things 
which, through personal experience, we know can be 
vouched for. 

Though all the work Leighton and Watts ever 
executed very consistently witnesses to the character 
of their teaching, and it can moreover be clearly re- 
called by re-reading letters forming copious correspond- 
ences stretching over thirty years, no less than from 
Leighton’s addresses to the students of the Royal 
Academy, and the notes which Watts jotted down on 
every subject which even in a remote way affected the 
interests of art, it was chiefly by their conversation 
that they stamped their abiding beliefs most convine- 
ingly on the memory. Their unstudied, “ undraped,” 
spontaneous talk was of the best; far and away more 
characteristic, and therefore more interesting, than their 
more deliberate and formal utterances. In such talk, 
their creeds were weighted and embellished by the force 
of very salient personalities. 

As Walter Bagehot wrote of Sydney Smith: “The 
word is more graphic because Sydney Smith, that man 
being the man he was, said it, than it would have been 
if said by any one else”; and again of Horner: “The 
fact is that Horner is a striking example of the advan- 
tage of keeping an atmosphere. This may sound like 
nonsense, and yet it is true: there is around some 
men a kind of circle or halo of influences and traits 
and associations, by which they infallibly leave a dis- 
tinct and uniform impression on all their contemporaries. 
It is very difficult, even for those who have the best 
opportunities, to analyse exactly what this impression 
consists in, or why it was made; but it 7s made; there 
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is a certain undefinable keeping in the traits and 
manner and common speech and characteristic actions 
of some men, which inevitably stamps the same mark 
and image.” 

And so it was with Leighton and Watts when they 
were absolutely themselves and in sympathy with their 
companions—speaking on the subjects nearest their 
heart, namely, everything that concerned their life in 
art—their enthusiasm reflected itself vividly in conver- 
sation, making the real Leighton and the real Watts 
delightful to listen to, through the men being the men 
they were. But the engrossing passion for art is not 
commonly realised to be the serious, vivid quantity it 
is to the possessor of it, and pearls must not be cast 
before an unsympathetic world any more than before 
swine. 

‘We all, whether we write or speak, must some- 
what drape ourselves when we address our fellows.”?* 
Leighton and Watts were not singular in feeling the 
necessity of donning such a drapery, which in no wise 
meant insincerity in either. Still, though both possessed 
personalities distinctive to all with whom they came 
in contact, the quality of the nature behind was not 
always rightly judged. Leighton was very specially 
reserved. He felt an impenetrable reserve with regard 
to his intensest personal feelings, and would take refuge 
often in a vivacity of manner which almost assumed 
at times the garb of superficiality. Watts was shy of 
his shyness and took refuge in impersonal immensities, 
easily supplied and made interesting by a lofty imagi- 
nation and by his theoretic normal preferences. The 
special forms the disguising draperies took in Leighton 
and in Watts differed greatly, and led often to much 
misjudgement of their true characters. When Leighton 

1 R. L. Stevenson, 
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became serious, not on the lines of an official, but as 
the tender-hearted fellow-creature he was—in the highest 
sense most human—then the real Leighton, the man, 
was seen; a somewhat different Leighton from that 
the world generally saw, the man as his lifelong friend 
Giovanni Costa described him: ‘He combined a. life 
at high pressure with the most exquisite politeness, 
truth with poetry, an iron will with the tenderness of 
a mother’s heart, high aims with a practical life and 
with the worship of beauty, the ardour of which was 
only equalled by its purity.” 

When Watts descended from his camel and showed 
the eager, often irrationally emotional fervour of the 
Celt—that “divine madness” which Plato accords to 
men as one of their greatest blessings—united to an 
extraordinarily true power of mental vision; when he 
would confess to all kinds of childlike proclivities so 
unsuspected by those who had only met him on his 
camel—then was Watts the real man, the child no less 
than the poet; entirely sincere, entirely charming. 


“ What a wilderness were this sad world 
> 
If man were always man and never child.” 


Leighton had the more independent mind of the 
two. He had the confidence of the conquering races. 
Watts had the shrinking susceptibility of the Celt— 
the Welsh Celt. When nonsense was talked or written 
about pictures (Leighton’s view was precisely the same, 
whether his own pictures or others were the subject 
of the nonsense) he would evince a certain amount of 
excitement and irritability; he would speak rapidly, 
and the loose curl on his forehead would dance about : 
but, having let off the steam, the nonsense was never 
thought of again. Watts would also feel irritation and 
would express regret that critics should so far forget 
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themselves as to assume in an authoritative tone to 
express opinions on subjects of which they knew so 
little. If the adverse criticism was launched against 
his own work, he became saddened and unsettled. Was 
it only, he would ask, to satisfy a craze in his own 
nature that he was at work before the sun rose every 
morning, that he sacrificed the many pleasures most 
people enjoyed? No word any one ever spoke or wrote 
lastingly changed his aims and aspirations, but the 
flame died down lower for the time being. If his work 
conveyed nothing of what he meant it to convey, what 
was the use of it! When Watts painted the “ Re- 
pentance of Cain,” into which he had put much of 
himself, and the newspaper critics disposed of it some- 
what cruelly and summarily as a rather unfortunate, 
exaggerated effort, Watts felt very sore and depressed. 
His art evidently failed to carry anything worth having 
to his own generation ! 

No two characters could have been more different, 
but on one high platform Leighton and Watts joined 
hands. The greatest passion of both natures was the 
same. In the famous speech Pericles made in praise 
of the dead who had fallen in the first Peloponnesian 
war, in his eulogy of the Athenian republic, he cited 
as one of its salient virtues that its people were “lovers 
of beauty.” ‘Truly enamoured lovers of beauty were 
both Leighton and Watts. They shared together this 
great inheritance from nature, and on its fair fields 
they found both their workshop and their playground. 

The spirit in which Leighton and Watts viewed art 
may be ignored by the latest school of painting: but is 
it by the public at large? How often do we hear said 
of the work of a so-called “ Impressionist,” “I think it 
hideous, but of course one dare not say so!” A tyranny 
appears to be exercised by the votaries of the new 
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creed, an assumption of a subtlety of vision, a super- 
sensibility, which ought, it would appear, to inspire awe 
in the common herd who possess it not. Is this atti- 
tude truly a genuine enthusiasm for rare gifts, hidden 
from all but the initiated, or is it the prejudiced view 
of those who substitute a science of taste for instinct, 
the present conditions of life having exterminated any 
intuitive delight in beauty? Be that as it may, it 
is incontestably certain that no good can come about 
through insincerity—through any pretence at admira- 
tion for what is not felt to be beautiful, or through 
cowardice in not acknowledging admiration for what 
genuinely appeals to the spectator as being beautiful, 
notwithstanding the adverse light in which it may be 
placed by the fashion of the moment. Taking a mer- 
cenary view of the present state of the picture trade, 
experience proves forcibly that, however far would-be 
artistic folk may be led to be insincere in speech, the 
general public will not be led so far as to spend money 
on pictures which in their heart of hearts it feels to 
be “hideous.” From all accounts, there have never 
existed conditions more unfavourable to the selling of 
contemporary paintings. 

“‘ While it is well to know what other people admire, 
it is not at all necessary that we should admire it too. 
We have not all the same tastes. This would be a 
very uninteresting world if we had. We get inspira- 
tion, instruction, and delight, from very different sources 
and in very different ways. Let us fasten on those 
books, those pictures, those intellectual companionships 
which we feel will do us most good, and which we know 
to be best adapted to our own temperament and wants. 
And do not let us be beguiled into insincere admira- 
tion, into pretending to see beauty in what we do not 
really care for.. If the public voice, or the art critic, 

B 
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can help you to see what otherwise you would have 
overlooked, or to understand what would otherwise be 
unintelligible, accept their aid gratefully : but if they 
only tell you what you are expected to admire, and 
challenge you to accept their judgment, beware! A 
picture gallery is a great test of the honesty and 
veracity of the spectator.” ! 


* “ The National Gallery.” Papers by the late Sir Joshua Fitch. 
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PRESENT CONDITIONS UNFAVOURABLE TO THE 
CREATION OF PERMANENT ART 


“Tove thou to labour, not in words only, but deeds.” 
“Out of a thousand toils is born the beautiful.” 

“To succeed compels to labour.” 

“ Be a lover of labour, thereby to make beautiful thy Life.” 


Tuus the Greek poet Menander wrote, three hundred 
years before the birth of Christ, and his teaching holds 
good, as then, these two thousand years after, and it 
must, so long as the human race exists. ‘‘ As it was, 
is now, and ever shall be.” Throughout all ages labour 
has been the worthiest, most glorious act of praise and 
thanksgiving man can render for the beauty of the 
world in which he is born, and for the faculties which 
open his eyes to its wonders. 

“T perceive there is no better thing than for a mau 
to rejoice in his work, for that is his portion.” 

When high thought and a fine sensibility are re- 
corded in that portion, legacies of value are left to 
posterity. These endure as abiding monuments of what 
is truly vital in a country’s history. The memory of 
wars, politics, the social life of nations, soon fade into 
oblivion if no contemporary art or literature exists to 
record their having been. What should we now know 
of the doings of the Athenians in the great Periclean 
era, or of Rome in her masterful power, or of Florence 
in the intricacies of her political and social yivacity, 
were it not for the perpetuating labour of their artists, 
poets, and philosophers ? 
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As a rule these records of great workers suggest 
doubtless something finer and more interesting than 
the actual subject-matter provided for them by the 
action and feeling of their fellow-countrymen, for the 
reason that the expression of genius rises higher in 
suggestiveness than can the mere material which 
started the record. Through the medium of these 
records created by genius, a glamour is cast over past . 
history which no everyday, prosaic account of the life 
of a people can throw. Newspapers now give the 
history of countries from day to day, as they move 
forward or backward along the road of civilisation, 
without any such glamour; but though the Labourers 
who create great art, literature, and poetry give this 
history a monumental and noble form—adding to the 
reality of mere facts their relative importance, to feel- 
ings their finest temper, and imbuing all they touch 
with a sense of dignity and of vital interest—how- 
ever much refined and sifted from the unnecessary and 
“the infinitely little” these records may be, they retain, 
nevertheless, the power of transmitting to the future 
the essential flavour of the poet or artist’s native en- 
vironment, and of recording the actions, feelings, and 
individual character of their own fellow-countrymen. 

The arts, no less than written records, give us the 
history of past ages. Of Labourers whose work in- 
cludes creative power, none more: than painters and 
sculptors have shown strenuous industry and indefati- 
gable whole-heartedness in giving utterance in a perma- 
nent form to their thoughts, to their perceptions, their 
patriotism, and to their adoration of the beautiful: for 
this birth of the beautiful comes to pass, not by exercis- 
ing expertness of hand and eye merely, but through a 
more intense and comprehensive effort. Great creations 
exact the whole of the living of life in its deepest, widest 
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meaning: the life which includes force of imagination 
and psychic intuition,’ the entire service of mind, heart, 
and soul, inspired by that triumphant climax, that little 
grain as of mustard-seed that can remove mountains— 
Foith—the inborn conviction that to labour in the re- 
creation of nature’s beauty in a form of art is the 
necessary condition of existence; not merely the right 
thing, but the only right thing to do. 

Though not based on recognised dogmas as much as 
on intuitive preferences, these primary truths formed 
the creed taught by Leighton and by Watts—namely, 
to aspire with unabated courage ‘‘to aim the sky,” 
the very highest—however unattainable; to make life 
beautiful by loving labour; to reverence the great 
labours of the past, and draw from these their rightful 
inheritance—a noble atmosphere of distinction which 
stamps high genius of all times; to retain in their own 
work a true feeling of national integrity; finally, to lay 
at the hallowed shrine of nature’s beauty the passionate 
devotion of their whole being. 

Truly, “ the romance of every man’s life consists not 
half so much in what he does or has done, as in what he 
thinks of doing or thinks he might have done.” 

The higher the aim, the further short of it may 
seem the attainment: but had Leighton and Watts 
not aspired to do more, they assuredly never would 
have done as much. 

This aiming at the unattainable, this delicious 
“romance” that clings to the name of many among 
the great, seems, like most romances, to be fading out 
of life. Those who know not its meaning dispose of it 


1 “That source at once the essence of genius, the essence of virtue, and 
the essence of Life, which we call spontaneity or instinct. We denote 
this primary wisdom as intuition, whilst all later teachings are tuitions.”— 
EMERSON. 
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as unpractical. It is, in reality, the most practical of 
all the agents that propel human forces into action : it 
leads further, it accomplishes more; for the reason that 
it fires the complete being with ardent aspiration more 
than do any other inducements by which human nature 
can be tempted. 

What Leighton and Watts taught may, perhaps, be 
somewhat explained by considering the present condi- 
tion of art caused by ignoring doctrines such as theirs— 
doctrines old as art itself! 

No one could disclaim more absolutely or emphati- 
eally than did Leighton and Watts, any right to hold a 
position analogous to that due to those giants with 
whose work they felt so keen a sympathy. Modesty 
itself with regard to their own gifts and attainments, 
they moreover realised vividly the unfavourable character 
of modern conditions to any complete development of 
the artist temperament, and the difficulties therefore 
that even the most gifted would experience in aiming to 
rival the art created under the gracious, uncriticising 
influences inherent in Greek and Italian civilisations. 
Nevertheless, the “romance” of their lives echoed a 
similar tune to that sounded by the giants, and their 
teaching might be summarised by Leighton’s own words, 
“Do not attempt to do what the great masters did, but 
do your work as they did theirs.” 

In considering any question respecting art, Watts 
was in the habit of trying to detach it from all con- 
temporary influences that might have weight in decid- 
ing its importance at the moment. ‘“ Put it well into 
the future,” he would say, ‘“‘a hundred years hence, and 
then try to realise what place it would take among the 
things that really count.” 

While considering the true purpose of art and her 
present aspects, it might be well to adopt Watts’ atti- 
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tude, to stand aside from the actual platform on which 
the world of to-day is playing its several parts, and to 
take a view of its performances from a certain distance, 
focussing the position of art so as to include the side 
influences which tell upon its present conditions: to 
strive, in fact, by getting far enough away, to do in the 
present what time assuredly will do in the future—sift 
the chaff from the grain and distinguish between those 
influences affecting life in general, and art as part of 
that life, which are making the world wiser, kinder, 
happier, and more powerful, from those that weaken, 
harden, lower, and make miserable the human beings 
that are in it. 

From the “thousand toils” of countless artists 
labouring in the civilised countries of Europe at the 
present moment, do we often find that “the beautiful” 
is born, ‘‘ the beautiful” in the sense Menander used the 
word, the something created out of the entire service of 
life devoted to the work—the something born which 
stands as a record of the whole nature of the workman 
who invented it: the expression of his imagination, 
psychic intuition, and that ‘divine madness which,” as 
Plato puts it, “is the special gift of heaven, and the 
source of the chiefest blessings among men, the divine 
insanity of noble minds”? In England, from among 
countless pictures painted by English artists during the 
ten years of this century and exhibited in galleries in 
London and elsewhere, could many works be detached 
so complete and consummate as to justify their being 
chosen to take a place among the immortals? Charm- 
ing sketches, subtle pictorial suggestions, landscape 
scenes of great charm, are to be found at every turn ; 
also certain more complete designs, possessing aims of 
an ambitious character; but is there even one work to 
be named, painted by the “rising artists” during these 
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ten years, stamped with that incontestable quality we 
find inherent in the world’s greatest art possessions; a 
quality which, in a permanent monumental form, is the 
echo of a nation’s distinctly individual esthetic fibre, 
and which has exhaustively expressed the last word 
which the workman could have said on the subject had 
he thrown his whole being into the work ? 

Again, are the arts of sculpture and painting in the 
present day agents aiding the higher education of our 
people, as they were found to be in the great civilisations 
of the past? Has our contemporary art a correspond- 
ing influence over the people of England? Surely not. 
Considering the talent, industry, and culture displayed, 
why do the English artists of to-day appear neither 
desirous or capable of vying with those whose works 
are abiding standards? 

In the nineteenth century pictures were painted in 
England fairly to be ranked among the notable works 
of all times, and the zest with which these were appre- 
ciated by cultured and thoughtful minds corresponded 
to their worth. The question arises, does the com- 
parative indifference, the theoretic rather than genuine 
interest taken in the twentieth-century art, denote a 
shortcoming in the taste of the public, or is it due to 
shortcomings in the art produced? The chief causes are 
probably those which affect both artist and public alike, 
arising as they do from certain conditions of our modern 
civilisation. The fact must be acknowledged that in the 
world of the present moment the keenest vitality aroused 
is by a class of interests in which the sense of joy in 
visible beauty plays no part whatever, and, moreover, 
that the character of these interests is creating a con- 
dition of restlessness, which undermines the power of 
controlling the attention and of concentrating the mind 
with deliberate thought on any great work of art. Con- 
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currently with such conditions, and developed mainly 
by an interfusion of our way of looking at things with 
that of the Americans and the French, has arisen a 
strong sympathy with French art, a sympathy almost 
hypnotic in its influence. Incontestably the French 
possess very rare esthetic sensibilities; but, in view of 
the fact that our national art genius has never been 
confined solely to the developing of zesthetic sensibility, 
how far it is wise for English painters to allow their 
taste to be so hypnotised is more than doubtful. This 
point, however, will be fully discussed later on. 

Outside any vitality inspired by professional work 
in church, army, navy, and law, the salient ruling in- 
terests of this century are obviously for music, science, 
commerce, gambling, and motoring. By absorbing the 
vitality and by controlling the purse-strings of the richer 
part of the community, these passions, with the excep- 
tion of music, work adversely to the interests of art. 

Music may truly be counted as one of the highest 
influences that finds a genuine response in the public of 
the present generation, and the real and keen interest it 
elicits contrasts strongly with the more theoretic and in- 
different attitude towards contemporary painting. The 
best music is enjoyed by every class. Affecting directly 
the sensibilities through the ear alone, and by reason of 
the abstract quality of the appeal it makes, music has 
escaped any contamination from the ugliness which the 
visible surroundings of populations living in large cities 
are increasingly assuming in a more and more unmiti- 
_gated form. It is only natural that music should act 
the part of a wholesome reaction from this visible ugli- 
ness. Modern conditions having assuredly a tendency, 
not only to materialise, but to diffuse the various interests 
of life, the modern mind becomes distracted from pro- 
found and essential interests appertaining to our moral 
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and spiritual nature, and becomes centred on those which 
are superficial and evanescent. Nevertheless, neither 
materialism nor superficial worldly interests can ever 
suffice to meet all the cravings of human nature. Many 
there must be in this twentieth century, among the 
various classes of society, who aspire even in their 
secular lives towards attaining a fulness in their exist- 
ence which cannot be reached except by satisfying 
those cravings which lie beyond everyday needs and 
the worldly side of their nature. Music affects certain 
temperaments as being an antidote to the dulness and 
density of materialism, possessing as it does not only 
a power of charming and vivifying the sensibilities, but 
of leading our nature into regions where the atmosphere 
we breathe becomes nobler and more vibrating. In 
the majority of healthy, well-conditioned human beings 
there exists a love of beauty which, consciously or 
unconsciously, craves for such food. 

When life is lived in surroundings of unspoilt nature 
this food is afforded by nature herself, but when lived in 
the normal ugliness of modern cities a certain feeling of 
starvation ensues. It may be hard to describe what the 
something which nature satisfies is, but yet its absence 
leaves a void and a dreariness. Through the sense of 
hearing, music opens another groove, and the something 
gets satisfied which has been starved through the eye. 
It is not a question of understanding or enjoying music 
from the musician’s standpoint; it is the question of a 
kind of magnetism, a power great creations in sound 
possess of awakening an echo of the lofty excitement, 
the exaltation of passion and tenderness which inspired 
their creation even in natures not specially constituted 
either to understand or appreciate the science of music, 
and in those who are quite ignorant of the process by 
which Beethoven, Wagner, or Brahms make so strong 
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an appeal to our sensibilities. But while listening to 
such appeals, a completer self becomes alive. The tire- 
some, teasing creases of 


“ Hach day that brings its petty dust 
Our soon choked souls to fill,” 


are smoothed out; sweetness and light enter in, play 
about in our mental atmosphere, and a vivid sense of 
an impersonal delight sweeps away from out our being 
for the time all this “ petty dust.” 

‘Music comes speaking the highest wisdom in a 
language which our reason does not understand, be- 
cause it is older and deeper and closer to us than our 
reason.” 

““* Music,’ says Wagner profoundly, ‘blots out our 
entire civilisation, as sunshine does lamplight.’ It is 
the only art which renders us completely unconscious 
of everything else but the ecstasy at the root of life; 
it is the only art which we can absorb with closed eyes 
like an articulate perfume ; it is the only divine drunken- 
ness, the only Dyonisiac art.” 

‘“‘Beethoven’s Tenth Symphony was to have been a 
direct hymn to Dionysus. In the adagio, he noted in 
his sketch-book, ‘the text of a Greek myth, cantique 
eccléstastique, in the allegro, feast of Bacchus. It was 
to do what Goethe had tried to do in the second part of 
“Faust”: reconcile the Pagan with the Christian world. 
But it was to do more than that, and would it not have 
taken us deeper even than the Hymn to Joy of the 
Ninth Symphony, to that immeasurable depth out of 
which the cry of suffering is a Hymn of Victory ?”* 

Truly music elevates because it feeds the elemental, 
impartial, unstained sources of feeling within us; those 
not grooved or governed by the tactics of the human 


1 « Studies in Seven Arts: Beethoven.” Arthur Symons. 
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intellect and its acquirements. Music teaches no lesson 
of virtue, wisdom, or experience ; but, by touching and 
feeding the very roots of our sensibilities, it purifies for 
the time our whole being of the dross, the earthiness, 
the prejudice, the ugliness, which invade the ordinary 
lives of so many victims of civilisation. 

In Leighton’s second address to the students of the 
Royal Academy, in 1881, he spoke of music in these 
words: ‘An art closely akin in many ways to those we 
follow, like them a language common to all races, like 
them from time immemorial a channel of purest emotion, 
an art divine, if a divine art there be: the art of music. 
The dignity of music has, indeed, strange though it may 
seem, not remained unchallenged; such heresies may, 
however, safely be left to their own foolishness. It 
is given to the supreme few who occupy the solitary 
mountain-tops of Fame to be able to express, without 
incurring the charge of vanity, their high consciousness 
of the value to the world of the gifts they bestow upon 
it; one of these few was Beethoven, and his proud 
words are there to show us in what esteem he, at least, 
held the power of the art on which he has risen to 
immortality : ‘He to whom my music reveals its whole 
significance is lifted up,’ these are his words, ‘is lifted 
up above all the sorrows of the world.’ And assuredly 
the art which has borne up, and daily bears up in 
oblivious ecstasy, so many weary souls, which has lulled 
and cheated if only for a moment so many aching hearts, 
and which in its endless plasticity has a response for 
every mood of the imagination and a voice for every 
phase of feeling, is rooted too deeply in the general love 
and reverence to fear the onslaughts of any logic-ridden 
crotchet-monger.” 

To quote from Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s “ Views of 
Greek Life”: “‘ Music,’ in fact, as they (the Greeks) 
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used the term, was the centre of Greek education, and 
its moral character thus became a matter of primary 
importance. By it were formed, it was supposed, the 
mind and temper of the citizens, and so the whole 
constitution of the state. 

“<The introduction of a new kind of music,’ says 
Plato, ‘must be shunned as imperilling the whole 
state; since styles of music are never disturbed with- 
out affecting the most important political institutions.’ 
‘The new style,’ he goes on, ‘ gradually gaining a lodg- 
ment, quietly insinuates itself into manners and customs ; 
and from these it issues in greater force, and makes 
its way into mutual compacts: and from compacts it 
goes on to attack laws and constitutions, displaying the 
utmost impudence, until it ends by overturning every- 
thing, both in public and in private.”* And as in 
his ‘ Republic’ he had defined the character of the poetry 
that should be admitted into his ideal state, so in 
the ‘Laws’ he specially defines the character of the 
melodies and dances, regarding’ them as the most impor- 
tant factor in determining and preserving the manners 
and institutions of the citizens. 

“Nothing at first sight, to a modern mind, could 
be stranger than this point of view. That poetry has 
a bearing on conduct we can indeed understand, though 
we do not make poetry the centre of our system of 
education; but that moral effects should be attributed 
to music and to dancing, and that these should be 
regarded as of such importance as to influence pro- 
foundly the whole constitution of a state, will appear to 
the majority of modern men an unintelligible paradox. 

“Yet no opinion of the Greeks is more profoundly 
characteristic than this of their whole way of regarding 
life, and none would better repay a careful study. That 

1 Plato, Rep. IV. 424.c. Translated by Davies and Vaughan. 
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moral character should be attributed to the influence 
of music is only one and perhaps the most striking 
illustration of that general identification by the Greeks 
of the ethical and the esthetic standards on which we 
have so frequently had occasion to insist. Virtue, in 
their conception, was not a hard conformity to a law 
felt as alien to the natural character ; it was the free 
expression of a beautiful and harmonious soul. And 
this very metaphor ‘harmonious,’ which they so con- 
stantly employ, involves the idea of a close connection 
between music and morals. Character, in the Greek view, 
is a certain proportion of the various elements of the 
soul, and the right character is the right proportion. 
But the relation in which these elements stand to one 
another could be directly affected, it was found, by 
means of music; not only could the different emotions 
be excited or assuaged in various degrees, but the 
whole relation of the emotional to the rational element 
could be regulated and controlled by the appropriate 
melody and measure. That this connection between 
music and morals really does exist is recognised, in 
a rough and general way, by most people who have 
any musical sense. There are rhythms and tunes, for 
example, that are felt to be vulgar and base, and others 
that are felt to be ennobling; some music, Wagner's 
for instance, is frequently called immoral; Gounod is 
described as enervating, Beethoven as bracing, and the 
like; and however absurd such comments may often 
appear to be in detail, underlying them is the un- 
doubtedly well-grounded sense that various kinds of 
music have various ethical qualities. But it is just 
this side of music, which has been neglected in modern 
times, that was the one on which the Greeks laid 
most stress. Infinitely inferior to the moderns in the 
mechanical resources of the art, they had made, it 
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appears, a far finer and closer analysis of its relation 
to emotional states; with the result that even in music, 
which we describe as the purest of the arts, congratulat- 
ing ourselves on its absolute dissociation from all definite 
intellectual conceptions—even here the standard of the 
Greeks was as much ethical as eesthetic, and the style 
of music was distinguished and its value appraised, not 
only by the pleasure to be derived from it, but also by 
the effect it tended to produce on character.” * 

Further than this, it has been found that through 
music, more than by any other means, a closer union 
can be reached between certain natures with the inner 
spring and impulse of all spiritual life. Mrs. Watts 
Hughes, who, though but known to comparatively few, 
was yet one of the great personalities of her time, 
gathered, from her wide experience and continual inter- 
course with the outcasts and the very poor, the fact 
that nothing reached so successfully the germ of higher 
instincts in the most depraved as did music, allied to 
simple but uplifting words. Through her singing and 
encouraging her audience to join, she found that she 
could preach more effectively than by any other means 
the lesson which is the greatest antidote to despair 
yet vouchsafed to humanity—the direct, intimate, but 
inarticulate appeal to God through the spirit. 


“Speak to Him for He hears, 
For spirit with spirit can speak, 
Nearer is He than breathing, 
And nearer than hands or feet.” 


The very precious quality of the influence that music in 
church possesses is not perhaps fully realised, because 
this influence is so wholly inarticulate, “ because it is 
older and deeper and closer to us than our reason.” 


1 «The Greek View of Life,” p. 199. G. Lowes Dickinson, M.A. 
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“Music, as Schopenhauer has made clear to us, is 
not a representation of the world, but an immediate 
voice of the world. The ‘musician, he tells us, ‘ reveals 
the innermost essential being of the world, and ex- 
presses the highest wisdom in a language his reason 
does not understand.’ We may take the perceptible 
world, or nature, and music, as two different expressions 
of the same thing. Accordingly, we might call the 
world ‘embodied music, music differing from all other 
arts in this, that it is not an image of phenomena, but 
represents the thing itself which hes behind all appear- 
ances.’ It is thus that the musician joins hands with the 
child and the saint, if, as we may believe, the child still 
remembers something of 


‘That imperial palace whence he came,’ 


and the saint lives always in such a house not made 
with hands. The musician, through what is active in 
his art, creates over again; translates for us that 
whole essential part of things which is ended when he 
speaks.” * 

Again, from Arthur Symons we learn what such 
music is to the multitude at this present moment. 
“From a democratic point of view, the Promenade 
Concerts are one of our finest institutions. Here, for 
a shilling, you can have three hours of the best music; 
you can sit or stand or walk or smoke through it; only 
the beer is lacking to make it quite German. Nothing 
else in London is so informal, so readily hospitable, 
in its wholly serious entertainment, and the audience 
responds to the welcome. When I was there, on a 
Wagner night, the streets were drowned in rain; the 
atmosphere outside was hot and wet; inside, in the 
midst of the crowd and smoke, I seemed to be listening 


‘ “Studies in Seven Arts : Beethoven.” Arthur Symons. 
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to heavenly music from the depths of a bottomless pit. 
There was not a breath of air; one stifled and tried to 
forget the discomfort, and curiously, on the whole, suc- 
ceeded. One does, after a time, succumb to what is a 
kind of hypnotism; the sound seems almost to clear 
the air, or at least to lull one into a kind of dream, 
in which only the sense of hearing exists. And, look- 
ing about me, I saw that the audience which had been 
lured on this night into every inch and corner of the 
hall, was the most heterogeneous audience I had ever 
seen in London. I saw some specimen of every age 
and class; aged ladies, sitting bowed over patiently in 
the few uncomfortable seats of the arena with their 
backs to the orchestra, profiles of young girls, heads 
of musicians, half-castes, the anachronism of evening 
dress among straw hats and Jaeger jackets, eager 
and indifferent faces flung together undistinguishably, 
all the London of motor-cars and omnibuses clustered 
in one heap and for one purpose: to hear good music 
cheap. 

“The benefit, when you have subtracted the whole 
counter account, is immense, and, in London, unique. 
Look, for example, at the complete programme, from 
August 17th to October 26th. You will find that the 
Mondays are given to Wagner, the Fridays to Beet- 
hoven, and that the other days are divided between 
‘classic’ and modern music, chosen with skill among 
what is excellent and can yet be made popular. This 
careful programme marks the time of day, and may be 
studied year by year for its critical value. 

“In the old days, the concerts were divided into 
two halves, the good music and the bad; and, if you 
liked, you could go out before the bad came. That has 
been changed, and it is no doubt for the good of the 
majority. That majority has now indeed hardly any- 

G 
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thing but good music to choose from. The fact is 
surprising and delightful.” * 

Truly, music is a living art; the best enjoyed by 
those of the rich and poor who seek in their enjoyments 
food which nourishes the higher instincts; the more 
flippant also by rich and poor alike, who, when hearing 
an attractive tune, feel a spurt is given to their animal 
spirits, a pleasant enlivenment to their sensibilities. 
Whether elevating or not, music has in it a power of 
exciting an impersonal emotion. It is undeniably a 
genuine and powerful influence, and one that counts 
most beneficially in our world of to-day. Surely the 
same cannot be said of the paintings now being pro- 
duced. 

What causes the impersonal emotion aroused by 
beautiful music? Beauty in the sounds which through 
the ear excite the brain with a sense of delight. Where 
is any corresponding beauty in the painting of the 
latest English school, which through the eye should 
similarly affect the brain ? 

Respecting human inventions, various doubtless are 
the views taken as to what constitutes beauty and 
what ought legitimately to appeal to the taste of the 
majority. The Chinese think a foot beautiful the 
toes of which are crunched up so that the natural 
shape becomes changed, and it is unable to perform 
comfortably its proper functions. Passing fashions in 
all countries indulge in distorting garments, which 
deform human structure instead of adding grace to 
it. Dizarreries in taste are infinite, and found as often 
in luxurious civilisations as in savage tribes. Certain 
natures, however, which are endowed with an _in- 
stinctive sense which distinguishes the qualities in art 
which accord with nature’s laws, and are therefore 


1 See Saturday Review, 1907. 
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lastingly admirable, have, from earliest days, sifted 
from among various types and passing fashions in art, 
dress, and ornament, those things which give an abiding 
satisfaction to any who have a positive and strong 
feeling on the subject inspired by this distinguishing 
sense, and it is such abiding preferences which estab- 
lish standards of taste, because they are rooted in 
and grow from a deep stratum in human feeling. They 
are the result of finer mental, moral and _ spiritual 
developments than are the passing freaks of fashion. 
Superficial aspects never satisfy for long; their ad- 
herents require change. Great art is always in fashion 
with those who are tuned to its quality. It is stability 
in the judgment of her true appreciators which proves 
her inherent value. The permanent best climbs to its 
right place through the judgment of the sifted few, 
for the reason that these are consistent—instinctively 
adhering to the distinction between true achievement 
and the effort merely to achieve; between suggestion 
and completion ; between the echo of what constitutes 
nature’s vital facts—facts ranging from the material 
world through thought to soul—and a merely super- 
ficial conception of these facts.‘ Besides a singular 
want of independence evinced in judging the merit of 
pictures, there is a still more extraordinary lack in 
the present day of discrimination in choosing the taste 
to be followed. The price an artist’s work fetches at 
Christie's is by many even educated people the test 
of its worth. Could a worse test be found ? 

Clearly the love of beauty in nature and therefore 
in art must exist in a people before the production of 


1“The great vice of the present day is bravura, an attempt to do 
something beyond the truth. Fashion always had, and will have, its day, 
but truth in all things only will last, and can only have just claims on 
posterity.’—JoHN ConstaBLE (London, May 29, 1802). 
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great art is possible. The English, as a nation, have 
never been without this sense of beauty. It became 
somewhat latent during the reign of the Puritans, 
and at the present moment it is being blunted by the 
obvious conditions of daily life being adverse to its 
encouragement; but assuredly it never has been, or 
ever will be, entirely extinguished. 

But whereas the qualities of permanency and 
stability mark the abiding standard in taste, one 
of the most striking characteristics of modern life, 
which wars against the creation of monumental art, 
is the temporary nature of the interests which absorb 
society, necessitated by the multifarious occupatious 
which it is considered a duty for its votaries to get 
through. 

The temporary attitude in literature evinced itself 
very distinctly in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In 1855 Walter Bagehot wrote in his Essay on 
“The First Edinburgh Reviewers”: ‘‘ Review writing 
but exemplifies the casual character of modern literature : 
everything about it is temporary and fragmentary. . . . 
The race has made up its mind to be fugitive.” A 
century later the race seems to have made up its 
mind to be temporary, fragmentary, fugitive, and casual 
with respect to the character of its art. This fashion 
to live in the temporary suits neither the aims, the 
temper, nor the expression which secure the final and 
lasting verdict. The work resulting from such a fashion 
fails to stir deep emotion, or to excite any response 
from those finer sensibilities which it is the function 
of great art to excite. 

The temporary attitude of mind has doubtless 
legitimate utterances in art, and very delightful these 
can be. Prominent among these are the illustrations 
of books and newspapers. Our great institution Punch, 
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singular, during the many years of its existence among 
all other publications of the kind in Europe, for con- 
sistency of aim and for the genuine English chivalry 
and purity of its tone, records the history of passing 
events in the greater part of the nineteenth century 
and in the present day in a language of art absolutely 
perfect for its purpose. 

In Sir John Tenniel’s cartoons is embodied the lead- 
ing inspiration of Punch. Probably more than any 
other contributor, he was the origin of the special 
tone of the paper which gives it the high-minded and 
isolated position it holds in the region of fun; but it 
would be difficult to find a more right expression for 
the wholesome satire and exquisite humour of Punch 
than in the work of John Leech, Phil May, and 
Charles Keene, no less than in that of Linley Sam- 
bourne and Du Maurier; but in the drawings of the 
two last named there are qualities which suggest further 
developments in art than those of newspaper illustra- 
tion. In the work of Linley Sambourne, the sense of 
beauty and fine distinction of style must have assured 
it a high place among the serious art of all time, 
had his genius led him to express meanings which 
had a permanent universal interest.' Some of Mr. 
Sambourne’s cartoons evince a depth of insight, a 
dignity of purpose, found rarely in any modern art; 
a power used in portraying passing though notable 
political events, equal almost to that Albert Diirer dis- 
played in portraying such eternal problems as “ Melan- 
cholia” or the “Knight and Death.” Likewise, the 
sense of beauty in Du Maurier’s illustrations, had he 
elaborated his subjects on canvas, might have provided 


1 Watts would express almost boundless admiration for Mr. L. Sam- 
bourne’s work. He found in it great feeling for beauty and style, and 
ranked it among the very first examples of the best art in England. 
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depictments of nineteenth-century life for our per- 
manent galleries ranking with those of Watteau and 
Hogarth. As it was, Du Maurier gave grace, charm, 
and character to the records of the drawing-room life 
of his day in a form which could be possessed by 
thousands of his contemporaries. 

Though excellent and truly instructive for the time 
being as the art may be which satirises political and 
social life, it belongs distinctly to the temporary, not the 
permanent domains of art. How can it be otherwise ? 
It is inspired by passing events, passing conditions; it is 
what newspapers are in literature, meant for the present 
and the present only. Respecting Béranger’s political 
verses Walter Bagehot writes: ‘“ Political satire is the 
most ephemeral kind of literature. The circumstances 
to which it applies die . . . the jests of each act are 
forgotten with the act itself; the eager interest of 
each moment withdraws the mind from thinking of or 
dwelling on anything past.” 

Between much that is temporary in art and that 
which is permanent a distinction exists which in nowise 
affects literature. In all literature, whether of a per- 
manent or temporary character, the same process—that 
of printing—is used to produce it in a form in which it 
carries out its mission; whereas monumental art, in 
order to fulfil its purpose, must be executed by the 
hand of the artist who invented it. Illustrations, on 
the contrary, must be reproduced by a machine before 
they reach their public. A fresh factor is introduced ; 
the ultimate result depends on something besides the 
inventor's skill. The machining may caricature an 
artist's work, or it may carry it out faithfully. We 
find the actual work of the artist much guided by the 
consideration of what kind of manipulation can repro- 
duce well, and what kind cannot. The illustrator is 
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hampered by restrictions which have nothing to do with 
the essential merit of his art, as art. 

During the last fifty years, however, illustrations 
have been published in books, which, from the fine 
artistic sense expressed both in their invention and 
reproduction, classes them among the permanent art 
treasures of the nineteenth century. Mr. Arthur 
Hughes’ exquisite drawings for Christina Rossetti’s 
“Sing Song,” and Miss Macdonald’s ‘‘ Baby Classics,” 
and Mr. Walter Crane’s illustrations of Grimm’s Fairy 
Stories are prominently among the best of these. 

In all the books for children illustrated by Walter 
Crane we find an exquisite sense of beauty—in the 
greater number beauty of colour as well as of design— 
expressed in a form easily popularised without losing 
any value as art. These illustrations have deservedly 
acquired European celebrity, combining, as they dao, 
many distinguished qualities, which appeal to a high 
culture of taste. Caldicott’s name also recalls, though 
on somewhat different lines, triumphs in coloured illus- 
tration. In the present day, among others, Arthur 
Rackham is one who illustrates books'in a manner which 
popularises very delightful qualities in the slighter 
realms of art. 

Haste, skurry, striving for striking and immediate 
effect, having led to a prominence in every direction of 
the advertising mania, the twentieth century has pro- 
duced nothing more completely appropriate to its re- 
quirements in art than Hassall’s posters, such as that 
advertising the Vacuum, or such newspaper triumphs 
as ‘Lipton’s strawberry jam—warranted pure.” EHx- 
quisitely funny, and strikingly obvious, these require no 
concentration of attention whatever for their enjoyment ; 
hence their appropriateness to the present temper of the 
public. 
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The art of acting is obviously to be counted among 
the non-permanent expressions in art, though the im- 
pressions sealed on the memory by great acting and 
by great scenic effects may be very lasting. Like the 
pictorial art of the nineteenth century, its most popular 
theatrical performances differed from those of the twen- 
tieth by their requiring a more sustained control of 
the attention on the part of the audience. Charles 
Kean’s and Henry Irving’s productions of Shakespeare 
gave, in their day, the highest standard of theatrical 
performance. Now, putting aside the attraction which 
musical plays have on account of the music, popular 
taste is tending more and more towards the music-hall 
style of performance—chopped-up programmes, with no 
consecutive or sustaining interest; the ever-changing 
entries of notable personalities which can stimulate 
excitement for a few minutes without entailing any 
prolonged mental effort. It takes too much time, too 
much patience, for an audience now to be seriously 
interested in the plot of a play. The brain, jaded by 
restlessness, has, kangaroo-like, to hop from too many 
points to too many other points for it to be often in the 
mood to sustain any interest in a prolonged composition, 
except in the case of music, where the appeal holds its 
own with the English music-loving people by reason of 
its peremptory command over the feelings alone; for, in 
the majority of any audience, the conscious brain is in 
nowise exercised while listening. 

The modern ballet, perhaps, more than any other 
artistic production, evinces a distinct feeling for beauty, 
aptly expressed so as to suit the temporary moods of 
the present taste. ‘‘The dance is life, having its own 
way passionately.”* When clothed in lovely combina- 
tions of colour and texture, their movements guided by 

+ “The World as Ballet.” Arthur Symons. 
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strains of dainty music, dancers become visions vividly 
inspiring to the sense of beauty. The present craze for 
pageants is another sign that our art instincts have 
tended ‘towards modes of expression which can be en- 
joyed in the present—the present only. However 
artistically conceived, they can carry no record into the 
future. The creations of Imre Kiralfy shown at Olympia, 
called “‘ Venice” and Constantinople,” were great artis- 
tic achievements: feasts of exquisite colour and tone, 
interwoven in unexpected combinations and groupings, 
making innumerable visions of beauty, appeared and 
disappeared during the two hours’ performance. The 
invention of paving the foreground with water was a 
further happy stroke of genius, refining every effect by 
repeating it in shimmering reflection and quivering, 
shifting light, to be enjoyed for those two hours only. 
Again, what a marvellously skilful creation in effect 
is Imre Kiralfy’s ‘“‘ White City ”—to last, probably, a 
year or two! Such inventions recall the history of 
Leonardo da Vinci's labours for the Duke Sforza at 
Milan—great artistic sensibility used in the service of 
transient needs. There was a place in those times, 
however, for the same workman to say the very last 
word that could be said in the spirit of complete and 
permanent art in the unrivalled “Cena” and in the 
portrait of Mona Lisa, and likewise to produce gorgeous 
spectacles created merely to commemorate a passing 
event for a recklessly extravagant court. In this our 
twentieth century the temporary seems to have mostly 
ousted any permanent aim in art. 

Triumphs in beautiful effects such as the above are 
meant to be but temporary in their appeal; they aspire 
no further than to give a passing pleasure to the eye, 
and the expression used is perfect because consummately 
appropriate. When the attempt is made, however, to 
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transfix on canvas transitory impressions, meant but to 
flit across the brain, and to give these an importance as 
permanent art which they cannot legitimately possess, 
a sense of incongruity is inevitable. As notes of colour 
or of action, dotted down for reference, they may have 
great value. <A portfolio of such notes may be a treasure- 
mine to an artist, but treated in the form of framed 
pictures, and as such presented to the public, they have 
the appearance of being impertinences. It is the in- 
appropriateness of their placing, more than the slight- 
ness of their execution, which exposes so many of the 
works so exhibited to the harsh criticism, not to say 
ridicule, of the outsider. There is ample room in the 
world for good, genuine, temporary art; but if monu- 
mental art is also to assert her right to exist, it is 
evident she must contain those elements which deserve 
perpetuating. But the force of fashion is peremptory 
for immediate purposes, and the modern artist and 
eritic are all on the side of this fashion of recording a 
form of art which assumes the dignity of permanent 
art, but which alone suits temporary conditions. The 
more temporary the general conditions of society are, 
the greater force fashion will have. Hay must be 
made while the sun shines. It does not seem possible 
to wait for any deliberate judgment. But might it not 
be asked, is the hay made? Are pictures sold as they 
were when produced on other lines ? 

The most obvious life now being lived is a rush for 
a so-called “living up to date.” As Honoré Daumier 
exclaims, “J0 faut étre de son temps!” The artist very 
rightly maintains he must gather his impressions from 
those things which are alive in his surroundings, not 
from mummied storehouses of past conditions and ex- 
periences. Obviously this view cannot be challenged ; 
but the nature of the artist’s impressions, gathered from 
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those surroundings, surely must depend on the shallow- 
ness or depth of his own insight, physical and mental 
—on the value likewise of his own sympathies and 
preferences. Serious, imaginative, romantic, pathetic, 
religious aspects of life are still to be found by those 
whose temperament is in tune with such aspects. They 
may be but little prominent on the present stage of 
society ; they may be entirely out of fashion in cer- 
tain sets: but, so long as human nature exists, so long 
will these more serious aspects also exist and form the 
appropriate, because the deepest, inspirations for per- 
manent art. 

Is it not the superficial aspect taken of our surround- 
ings which is at fault in our most modern art, rather 
than those surroundings themselves? Whatever be the 
subject that inspires the painter whose aim is to create 
art of a monumental character, he naturally seeks to 
ennoble it by accentuating what is worthiest and most 
meaningful in its aspect, rather than what is only super- 
ficial. Art, being the universal factor it is, can be made 
to fit becomingly into every condition, provided the 
artisan is worthy of his trade. General conditions are 
inevitable, being the natural consequence of arrangements 
beyond the control of man. Our obvious life at the pre- 
sent moment may show a want of the sense of proportion. 
It may seem to some but a restless frittering away of the 
hours that possesses no hold but on the most superficial 
side of human nature ; but surely, to an artist who views 
his art as belonging to all that is most earnest in his 
nature, the world he lives in can be fuller and deeper 
in suggestiveness. Under that superficial surface he 
must recognise the existence of forces the portraying 
of which would dignify any subject and elicit sympathy 
from all to whom art is an ennobling language for the 
meaningful aspects of life. All phases of existence have 
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their solemnities. In the garish aspect of the veriest 
outcast there is a special pathos, which can appeal to a 
wide common ground of sympathy in humanity—a special 
tragedy which should excite a special pity.’ If in any 
one, surely in the sensibilities of the artist? The con- 
trast alone between nature’s calm serenity and the fever- 
ish, restless haste, as of a nest of ants, in which human 
beings now seem to take their enjoyment, might excite 
the invention of worthy subject-matter for permanent 
art. Moreover, a poetry seems to exist in all co-operations 
of man’s work with nature evolved by modern science, 
which might impress the imagination of a sensitive tem- 
perament. Listen to the tearing speed of a Cornish 
express, rushing through the peaceful, rural quiet of some 
West-Country spot, under the vault of the night sky, 
bedecked with ever-recurring patterns of constellations— 
moving so gradually, so deliberately across the heavens, 
it takes the whole night to cross them! ‘The sense that 
iron links chain the quietest spots of a rural, an old-world 
country with every crowded town, with every seaport 
of our island whose ships take our English produce away 
to vast continents beyond the. seas—does it not stimu- 
late imagination and awaken vaster sympathies within 
us? A vivid realisation of the grandeur and serenity 
in nature, unfretted by human activity, contrasted with 
the energy and force of man’s inventiveness, enslaving 
natural forces for human needs; the contrast of what 
nature can be when manipulated by man, and what she 
is when left untouched by human art or science, is the 
very stuff which might well inspire art inventions on 
imaginative lines. It is all nature, the speed of the train, 
the science of directing and controlling the train, the 
art that makes the train—nature welded into stirring 


* What did not Rossetti make of such a subject in “Found” and in 
“ Hesterna Rosan” ! 
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action through the working of the human brain no less 
than the superhuman arrangements of the firmanent 
above. 
‘For I have heard it said 
There is an art which in their piedness shares 
With great creating nature. 
Say there be ; 

Yet nature is made better by no mean 

But nature makes that mean: so, o’er that art, 

Which you say adds to nature, is an art 

That nature makes,” ! 


But the quality of the suggestions reflected through 
the eye must obviously be determined by the quality of 
feeling and perception in the nature of the seer—the 
force of eesthetic sensibilities aroused in him through 
other channels than those of mere sight. 

In the chapter ‘‘The Vision of the Century,” in 
‘“‘ Nineteenth Century Art,” Mr. MacColl writes, referring 
to Impressionism: ‘Take as an example the vision of a 
business man hurrying to catch a train in the morning, 
and thinking of his engagements for the day. If one 
could note down what he sees of the familiar street, it 
would be a vague of space, out of which a few signs of 
distance, of turning places, would emerge, a minimum of 
signals and recognitions by which he finds himself guided 
to the platform of his station. He sees, out of what 
falls on his retina, what his mind requires of it.” Every 
artist sees, out of what falls on his retina, “what his 
mind requires of it.’ The mind, cast in a noble mould, 
will see that in nature which accords with a high level 
of thought and feeling ; the trivial mind, what is limited 
and superficial; the impure, what is degraded and vile. 
Sight is directed by the brain behind the eye: but like- 
wise is not the mind directed by something behind the 


1“ A Winter’s Tale.” Shakespeare. 
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brain—by that mysterious force, human nature, capable 
of such high beats of passion? By love—human and 
divine—by feelings of mystery, awe, and reverence ; 
by spiritual ecstasy, self-devotion to a cause; none the 
less by envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness ? 
The eye is but the recorder of things seen by the light of 
those stirring inner phases in this strange human nature 
of ours, and is it not these forces that employ the brain 
in their service when a serious work of art is created ? 

‘‘Impressionism,” so called, is apt to sever association 
from vision, whereas in “‘ interested or excited vision ”— 
again to use Mr. MacColl’s words—the whole nature 
plays a part, the abiding preferences equally with the 
immediate choice. 

The creation of original art, as it is called, is insti- 
gated by the painter's eye perceiving first-hand what 
he requires in nature, whereas art which reflects the 
impressions, manner of work, subject-matter of another 
artist’s work, records nature through a second-hand 
medium, causing a prejudiced, partial form of visualisa- 
tion. The one ‘feels sincerity of emotion” towards 
those things he loves best in the unlimited storehouses 
of nature; the other is inspired by the more limited 
effects chosen by an individual : the one must be intimate 
with nature, and have loved her much; the other need 
only be intimate with art, and be hypnotised by the 
power of feeling expressed by another painter or school 
of painting. 

Obviously, above all things, the artist must be him- 
self—sufliciently in possession of his own sensibilities to- 
wards his surroundings for impressions to strike directly 


1 “Don’t be disheartened, young man, we shall hear of you again ; you 
must have loved nature very much before you could have painted this.” 
(Mr. West’s remark to John Constable on seeing his view of Flatford Mill, 
1802.) 
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and vividly from nature herself. Neither can any work 
of art count as serious which is minus the quality of 
vitality, that sense of power in the work projected by 
the imperative impulse to transform a vision of the brain 
into a work of art; an impulse springing indisputably 
from actual sensation, not from any experience, know- 
ledge, or theory; still less from any dictates of fashion. 
Nature can infuse no strong impulse if fashion steps in 
between her and the artist’s own “sincerity of emotion.” 
The meaning of the thing to be done is lost in the way 
of doing it ; moreover, there must be a vivid concentra- 
tion secured before such impulse can take form. 

But vitality does not mean restlessness—the rest- 
lessness which is growing so apace in the present day: 
on the contrary, true vitality is incompatible with rest- 
lessness; depth and fulness in the quaffing of life is 
hopelessly squandered by continual surface friction, and 
continued surface friction is brought about by the present 
normal conditions of life, induced presumably by the 
theory—for pure theory it surely must be—that there 
is any virtue in attempting to get through more occu- 
pations, and to take up more various interests, in one 
day than it is possible for any human mind to master 
satisfactorily in a year; or that there is beneficial en- 
joyment in perpetually moving about from place to 
place without any special reason for doing so. To cite 
the great game of the moment, for instance, motoring. 
A certain amount of motoring may be exhilarating to 
the spirits; a tonic refreshing to the nerves, which can 
even stimulate for a time real vitality; but life, in its 
complete sense, cannot be lived on tonics alone, any 
more than on stimulants. There is no reason why the 
high spirits of youth, or, in fact, of any age, should 
not throw off their superabundance by tearing about the 
country, enjoying the exciting exhilaration of a frenzy of 
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speed : why not enjoy this, as all other harmless delight 
of the senses? To allow, however, the joys of thought, 
earnest study, and high culture to be swamped by any 
game of life, means surely an uncivilised attitude to- 
wards our human capacities.’ 

We want an up-to-date Aristophanes, “that cham- 
pion of orthodoxy,” adequately to satirise the mono- 
tony of this ceaseless restlessness. True it is that 
nature is ever working a series of changes. The law 
of the material world around us is that of perpetual 
change—birth—growth—decay—but as in nature there 
is a never-varying sequence in the order of her changes, 
so in human life there should be a central thread on 
which all varying atoms should be strung. The argu- 
ment was exhaustively treated by Spenser centuries ago 
in Book vii. of the “ Fairie Queene.” If we are always 
snapping our central thread, any continuous sequence 
ceases. What begins by pleasing us for a year soon 
tires us after a month—a day—an hour. Restlessness 
becomes our habit of mind; love of change our ruling 
principle. 

Without a doubt monotony is a mistake on any line. 


1 “Speaking in the East End last evening, Father Bernard Vaughan 
said they were living in a day when too many people wanted to be like a 
motor and to run through the ways of life at top speed. It could not be 
done without a breakdown, or a collision, or both. It was a waste of time 
trying to be everywhere at once. The fact was, if man’s chief mission in 
life was to send a noise before and to leave a dust after him, he ought not 
to have been a human being at all, but only a glorified dust-bin. “Father 
Vaughan declared that it was far more important for a man to look to his 
brake-gear than to his speed-gear. Self-control was the word for 1908. 
He sincerely hoped and devoutly prayed that during the year they had 
that day entered upon, each one of his countrymen would see that he was 
on the right road, and going the right pace, so that at the end of life’s 
journey he might make sure of slowing into the right station, where the 
master would then meet him with the greeting, ‘Well done good and 
faithful servant’—that was something worth living for.” Momviny Post 
January 2, 1908. : 
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All nature is based on the laws of contrast: day and 
night, light and shadow, heat and cold, joy and sorrow, 
health and sickness. In art is it not the law of contrast 
which runs through every successful design? In build- 
ing, in ornament, the plain space to rest the eye by the 
side of the ornamented? When are children most burst- 
ing with merriment? When they fly out from school 
into the bright sunshine for their play. Restraint has 
prepared their high spirits for the contrast of freedom. 
Whose are the dullest faces ever seen? The people 
who do nothing but “pleasure,” so called! Freedom 
without conscience, liberty minus grace, makes life 
dull, and more often than not vicious. ‘The world 
would not be a bad place were it not for its pleasures,” 
said that wise statesman, Sir George Cornewall Lewis. 
‘““The semi-barbarism of merely giddy communities and 
feverish emotional periods,” to use Walter Bagehot’s 
words, must repel all who wish to make something 
really good out of life. There is no monotony which 
is so great a mistake as the monotony of restlessness, 
for it gives no chance for better things. It occupies 
without filling time; it makes busy without nourishing 
either brain, heart, or soul. Like living on your capital, 
the eager momentary excitement of this incessant rest- 
lessness draws heavily on the permanent supports of 
life by unremunerative outlays which impoverish the 
estate while minimising its future prospects. 

Let the games of life be games, and good games: let 
the labour of life be labour, and worthy labour, such 
as will not evade the responsibility of fostering and 
developing those germs in human nature which, when 
matured, secure fine equipment for a complete and noble 
existence. Obviously no civilised country can be safe 
or happy without the aim for such a development being 


acknowledged and paramount; without such a basis of 
D 
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principle being the law of life; nothing assuredly un- 
hinges this basis so effectually as does the incessant 
indulgence in restlessness. ; 

More especially is the well-being of the artist tem- 
perament uprooted by such an indulgence; nothing 1s 
so subversive of the creative power as the condition 
which leads inevitably to the desire that things in life 
should be other than they are; that change of place and 
conditions are necessary in order to secure satisfaction. 
Control of the attention is obviously an all-important 
power to possess before any great achievement is arrived 
at in any line of work. In the artist’s case, this control 
of the attention has to be absorbingly exercised on his 
leading passion. He has to focus his whole vitality on 
the finding of himself, and to do this he must minimise 
all disturbing influences in his life. 


“ He that, by seeking, hath himself once found, 
Hath ever found a happy fortune.” ? 


No artist can be more than himself, but how much 
less can he be by not digging deep enough within to 
find that self; by joining the herd of pleasure-seekers 
in their silly restlessness, and by letting every wave of 
passing inclination or worldly interest whisk the self 
away into a thing of futility! 

The great people of the world disentangle their 
existence from the harness in which ordinary men and 
women tramp along the roads of life, fettered by the 
monotony of custom. Aims, vivid, distinguished, start 
this disentanglement, this throwing off of impeding 
traditions which hamper the lives of so many and make 
them but second-hand echoes of second-hand theories. 
But such great men are rare; power to make the 
circumstances of life weld themselves by force of will 


1 “Content.” George Herbert. 
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to an ardent desire, is rare. Likewise, even in the age 
so favourable to great art, in which they lived, the 
Leonardos, the Raphaels, the Michael Angelos, were 
rare; yet the whole of life in their time was permeated 
with a love of beauty. Instinctively beauty was pre- 
ferred to ugliness. She won her battles at whatever 
cost. The sense of beauty was at a premium; every 
encouragement was given to the culte of beauty, and 
her aid enlisted in the creation of every art and craft. 
It is this attitude of reverence for beauty in the public 
mind which secures to a country really great art from 
its workmen, and it is the absence of this attitude of 
reverence for beauty in the present day which dis- 
courages our artists from attempting to create great 
work. 

In Greece and Italy artists had secured their right 
place on the same platform with other magnates of the 
State. Beauty was an element integrate in the very 
life of both nations; her culture being that almost of 
a religion, she was vouchsafed the dignity and reverence 
bestowed on the highest callings, therefore a social 
standing was given to the artist himself which is not 
the case in any civilisations save those where true dis- 
tinction is ingrained in the nature ofa people. ‘‘ Holbein 
had to leave Bale because he could not make an adequate 
living there, and nothing struck Diirer more in Venice 
than the high social esteem in which painters were held. 
‘Here, he writes to his friend Pirkheimer,‘I am a 
gentleman; at home I am but a vagabond.’”’ 

Where in these days is such reverence for beauty to 
be found! It may be that modern conditions have so 
far moved away from those which are necessary for the 
production of great art, that to expect its creation in 


1 “ Addresses delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy,” p. 304. 
Lord Leighton. 
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our present day would be a futile hope. Certain it is 
that the making of such art has, in all time, invariably 
cost, not only the whole living of the life of the artist 
who created it, and the deepest feelings and thoughts 
of his nature, but the desire for beautiful surroundings 
in the mind of the public. To quote Watts again, who, 
in the hermit-like existence he led, would evolve many 
a wise saying: ‘Human nature is so made that it is 
generally capable of performing what is expected of it. 
Many of our clever young men could, were a great work 
expected from them, rise to the occasion, and evince 
sufficient ability to achieve it. If, on the contrary, no- 
thing really high in aim and truly great in treatment is 
expected, nothing great or noble will be even attempted.” 

Expectation forebodes sympathy, and sympathy, is it 
not the elixir for which the artist temperament craves ? 
‘Take away a painter’s vanity, and he will never touch 
a pencil again,” writes Constable, in excusing himself 
for writing to his friend Fisher solely about his work 
and what was thought of it in Paris. Sympathy, ap- 
preciation, and understanding, and a right attitude of 
mind towards art are wanted in the public as in the 
workman before the definite inducement is inspired for 
him to excel on the highest level, except in the rare 
cases where the labourer is a law unto himself. How 
often does the student, whose existence is centred in the 
joy of his art, feel depressed by finding so unresponsive 
a temper, not only in the world at large, but in those 
who are near and belong to him? The world seems 
to be painted gold through this “treasure that is laid 
up in his heart,” and when he meets with indifference 
towards this overwhelming interest—to him the real 
meaning of life—he is staggered. Which is the fool 2 
The world in its indifference, or he under the spell of 
the passionate glamour art has cast over him ? 
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Constable’s father writes to his artist son :— 


“ Hast Bercuout, December 31st, 1811. 


“Dear JOHN,—Your present prospects and situation 
are far more critical than at any former period of your 
life. As asingle man, I fear your expenses, on the most 
frugal plan, will be found quite equal to the produce of 
your profession. If my opinion were asked, it would be 
to defer all thoughts of marriage for the present. I 
would farther advise a close application to your pro- 
fession, and to such parts as pay best. At present, you 
must not choose your subjects, nor waste your time 
by accepting invitations not likely to produce future 
advantage. When you have hit ona subject, finish it in 
the best manner you are able, and do not in despair put 
it aside and so fill your room with lumber. I fear your 
great anatety to excel may have carried you too far above 
yourself; and that you made too serious a matter of the 
business, and thereby rendered yourself less capable; it 
has impaired your health and spirits. Thank less, and 
finish as you go (perhaps that may do). Be of good 
cheer, John, as in me you will always find a parent and 
a sincere friend. J 


How few parents or sincere friends understand 
what stuff this passion for perfection is made of! What 
a momentous matter it is to the artist himself to 
produce the very best he aims at! “I fear you are 
making too serious a matter of the business” is much 
what relations and the world in general feel when a 
student shows signs that his art is to cost him his 
life. If it be his profession, then, of course, he must 
make an income out of it, and take the necessary steps 
to secure that; but that the whole of his being should 
be absorbed by his art—that is foolishness to nine 
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hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand. Plato's 
view that it “is a madness which is the special gift of 
heaven, and the source of the chiefest blessings among 
men,” is clearly not a view now shared by the majority. 

Between the feeling of supreme importance with 
which art is viewed by such natures, and the view 
taken of its importance by society at large, exists, it 
would seem in these days, an impassable gulf. Leighton 
and Watts bridged over that gulf. Both to the world 
and to the artist they taught that this passionate 
glamour which beauty casts over the nature of the 
artist carries with it a weighty responsibility, a high 
significance for the interests of the world at large. 
They taught that the artist who falls under its spell 
should assert with courage his vocation as that of a 
high priest, whose mission was to bring a blessing to 
mankind by nurturing the sense of beauty and by 
awakening in all an echo to the meaning of art. “There 
is ever,” to quote Sir Joshua Fitch, “though latent 
and undeveloped, in us all a power of perceiving the 
beauty of art and of deriving enjoyment and strength 
from it.” No impassable gulf existed between the artist 
and the world at large in the Periclean period or in 
Italy when supremely great art was produced, life 
being permeated with a sense of beauty. The Popes, 
the royal and civic magnates, vied with each other in 
Italy to immortalise their reigns by securing the best 
work from the living artists of their day. What 
breaking of contracts, what disappointments they 
forgave Leonardo da Vinci (a contrast indeed to the 
treatment meted out to our great sculptor, Alfred 
Stevens), what brusquerte and independence they passed 
over in Michael Angelo, in order to encourage these 
artists to create for the cities under their rule the 
work which such giants alone could create. In Athens, 
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Rome, and Florence the whole population felt a pride 
in the possession of artistic treasures. Cicero, in the 
fourth speech against Verres, puts to his hearers the 
question, ‘What sum, think you, would compensate 
the citizens of Cyzicus for the loss of their ‘ Ajax’ 
and ‘Medea’?” Greek and Italian rulers realised how 
necessary it was to their country’s true greatness that 
perfection should be obtained as far as was possible 
in the architecture, sculpture, and painting associated 
with their reigns. They therefore placed their pride 
in acquiring it. It was this necessity of including the 
element of beauty in the life of a country, if that 
country was ever to rise to true greatness, which 
Leighton and Watts preached so consistently and so 
practically by their own example. 

In the nineteenth century, so far as one individual 
of lofty position could influence a wise view to be taken 
of the importance of art, a similar attitude to that of 
the rulers in Greece and Italy was assumed by the 
late Prince Consort. It is perhaps not sufficiently 
acknowledged how closely Prince Albert’s influence 
was connected with the fact that the interests of art 
flourished so notably in the last half of the nineteenth 
century, and that they assumed for the first time in 
England the high and national position of importance 
among the interests of the State which they took in 
the palmy days of yore. The genuine taste and appre- 
ciation the Prince Consort felt in all that concerned 
art dignified its position, consequently that of each 
individual artist. Leighton likewise, through his mani- 
fold and exceptional gifts of mind and character, was 
enabled to work with an entirely public-spirited and 
whole-hearted insistency in obtaining for art her legiti- 
mate position among the highest sources of culture. 

Many thoughtful educated people view the art now 
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being produced more as a freak of fashion than as a 
serious, vital ingredient of our culture. Among the 
ever-increasing number of profound and crucial problems 
which affect the peace and welfare of whole races of 
mankind, is there any space left for a serious, genuine 
interest to be inspired by the kind of painting which 
now has become the fashion; and if pictures are but 
playthings, have they any practical use? Are they 
worthy of the very serious toil they involve? At its 
best, this most modern art seems to have so little to 
say that is really of any moment to the general public ; 
at its worst, however skilfully executed, it appeals to 
the least wholesome side of human nature. Evidently 
it is hard for the mass of painters who exist in England 
to earn a living, and as it produces nothing material 
which adds to the comfort of human beings, or to their 
general education, where does the necessity of picture- 
making come in? These are questions which occur 
not infrequently to many thoughtful minds after visit- 
ing an exhibition of our English twentieth-century 
pictures. Would they occur to these same minds after 
a visit to the National Gallery? There, surely, it is 
always felt, even by those who know nothing about 
painting as painting, that this art has a practical use, 
because it has an elevating effect upon the thoughts 
and feelings of the public at large, and such an effect 
is acknowledged by all wise people as being a very 
practical aid in the right governing of nations. The 
more such art is diffused and studied, the greater 
and the more beneficial will be its influence. Sydney 
Smith’s advice to those who do not care for such art 
was, “Shake yourselves up and try to care.” Sir 
Joshua Fitch, a distinguished authority on education, 
said, when lecturing on the National Gallery -— 
“Remember that the fulness, the richness, the happi- 
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ness of our lives depend mainly on the number of good 
and worthy things which we do care about, and in 
which we take an honest interest. There is ever, though 
latent and undeveloped, in us all, in ourselves and in 
the scholars we teach, a power of perceiving the beauty 
of art and of deriving enjoyment and strength from it. 
The man who does not care to cultivate the esthetic 
sense, deliberately cuts himself off from one of the chief 
sources, not only of human pleasure, but also of human 
development. To him ‘wisdom at one entrance’ is 
‘quite shut out. What, after all, is it that most en- 
riches life and makes life best worth living? Its truest 
sustenance is to be found in ideas, in material for 
thought, in images and fancies, in whatever helps and 
shapes our beliefs and conduct, and our memories of 
the past, our aspirations for the future. 

‘Sure He that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and god-like reason 

To rust in us unused.’ 


“What is true for ourselves is true also for our 
pupils. If we can communicate to them some love of 
beauty, some zesthetic sensibility and instinctive shrink- 
ing from what is vulgar and tawdry in art; some interest 
in the poetry, the legendary lore which great pictures 
represent, we are helping in a way not less effective than 
by formal lessons to enlarge their intellectual horizon. 
But we must not forget that the value of a sight 
depends not only on the thing seen, but on the eye 
that sees it, and the intelligence which les behind the 
eye. The usefulness of a picture gallery to anybody 
is proportioned as much to what they bring as to what 
they see : 


‘Minds that have nothing to confer 
Find little to receive.’ 
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A great picture gallery is an epitome of history, a 
commentary on the religion, the life, the costumes, and 
the pursuits of the men and women in past ages. It is 
a record of some of the loftiest thoughts, the sweetest 
fancies, and the deepest convictions of some of the most 
gifted of our race.” 

At the conclusion of his thoughts on the Renais- 
sance, Walter Pater writes :— 

“Well! we are all condamnés, as Victor Hugo says: 
we are all under sentence of death, but with a sort of 
indefinite reprieve—les hommes sont tous condammnés a 
mort avec des sursis indéfinis : we have an interval, and 
then our place knows us no more. Some spend this in- 
terval in listlessness, some in high passions, the wisest, 
at least among ‘the children of this world,’ in art and 
song. For our one chance lies in expanding that in- 
terval, in getting as many pulsations as possible into the 
given time. Great passions may give us this quickened 
sense of life, ecstasy and sorrow of love, the various 
forms of enthusiastic activity, disinterested or other- 
wise, which come naturally to many of us. Only be 
sure it is passion—that it does yield you this fruit of 
a quickened, multiplied consciousness. Of such wisdom, 
the poetic passion, the desire of beauty, the love of art 
for its own sake, has most. For art comes to you pro- 
posing frankly to give nothing but the highest quality 
to your moments as they pass, and simply for those 
moments’ sake.” 

Leighton, in his first Discourse delivered to the 
Royal Academy students, dwelt on the special value art 
has in its influence on human nature :— 

“Art is fed by forces which lie in the depths of 
our nature, and which are as old as man himself; of 
which therefore we need not doubt the durability ; and 
to the question whether art, with all its blossoms, has 
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not one root, the answer we shall see to be: assuredly 
it has; for its outward modes of expression are many 
and various, but its underlying vital motives are the 
same, 

“The level sapphire in which I have seen a Greek 
fisherman’s boat mirror its amber sides is not more 
unlike the blue anger of the Atlantic chafed by the 
storm, or the dim grey of the wash that laps the shores 
of the Zuider Zee, than the pure Elysium of Beato 
Angelico is unlike the Hell of Michael Angelo, or the 
placid home scenes of the Dutch; yet they are but 
moods and changes of the great deep, that flows for ever 
about the skirts of our habitable earth. 

“Tn order to test the soundness of these assertions, 
we must for a moment look beyond the creations of 
artistic genius themselves, and enquire into the sources 
of our delight in them. Now, what are these sources ? 
Primarily, the sources of all art whatsoever—of poetry, 
of music, of architecture (as distinct from building), of 
painting, of sculpture, and I might add of dancing, once 
intimately allied with and inseparable from poetry as 
well as from music—is the consciousness of emotion in 
the presence of the phenomena of life and nature. This 
conscious emotion, this momentary intensification of life 
it was, which, seeking for a vent, either through some 
direct form of personal utterance, ejaculation, or move- 
ment of the body, or through the endeavour to imitate 
the object which aroused it, called art into existence ; 
for art is based on the desire to express and the power 
to kindle in others emotion astir in the artist, and latent 
in those to whom he addresses himself. 

‘The channels through which the several arts gain 
access to our feelings are various: poetry and music, 
twin-born sisters and long undivided, play on a sense 
of rhythm and melody universal in men. Painting and 
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sculpture appeal to other sides of our esthetic sensi- 
bility : the perception of form and colour, which latter 
has in its action upon us much in common with melody, 
of proportion, which is to intervals of space what rhythm 
is to intervals of time, and of light and shade. Architec- 
ture, whilst playing upon the same perceptions as paint- 
ing and sculpture, differs from them and from literature, 
and is, on the other hand, akin to music in this, that 
her instrument is not, except when she allies herself 
with sculpture, the direct imitation or reproduction of 
outward facts. 

‘Let us confine our attention to the arts which 
more especially concern ourselves. 

“On the antiquity of the impulse to express delight 
in visible objects by direct imitation of their forms, it 
is needless to insist, the prehistoric cave-bones are there 
to witness to it. The more abstract pleasure in form 
and colour, for their own sakes and independently of 
imitation, is no less ancient. Man, as far back as we 
can trace his habits, has found satisfaction in covering 
his body, his abode, his garments, his weapons, his 
utensils, with arrangements of colour and form which, 
where imitation was not attempted, could have no sig- 
nificance save in the gratification arising out of those 
forms and colours in themselves, or out of their com- 
binations. The blind, untutored instinct which found 
satisfaction in these rude adornments is the first dawn 
of that conscious and now highly-cultivated sensibility 
on which art in its highest development plays as upon 
an instrument. This is not the moment to consider 
specially, nor is it necessary in addressing a body of 
artists, to insist on the numerous phenomena through 
which this sensibility is aroused ; but, in estimating 
its range, we must bear in mind that its activity is 
immeasurably heightened by the operation of associated 
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ideas working on the imagination ; through that opera- 
tion a given combination of form and colour will convey 
infinitely more to us than is contained in the simple 
sensation, however delightful, directly produced by it 
on our nervous system. 

“Tt is this power to excite certain sides of our 
esthetic sensibility, and not its power of imitation, in 
which the strength of our arts, regarded as a language, 
lies, which enables them to stir mankind in depths and 
recesses of its being wholly inaccessible through any 
other channel, and to acquaint it with joys which, 
without them, would have no existence.” 

From the somewhat far-off standpoint here adopted, 
it would be well to try to trace wherein les the 
essential difference existing between the art that in- 
spired the utterances quoted from authorities on edu- 
cation, ssthetics, and on art itself—the art which time 
has crowned as one of the highest influences in the 
culture of the human race—and the pictures which 
crowd the galleries of London, Paris, and Germany at 
the present moment; the pictures which leave in minds 
of the uninitiated the impression that they are elabo- 
rate and expensive playthings. 

Perhaps the truly fundamental difference lies in the 
fact that an impressive work of art is impressive not 
solely because rare artistic gifts were bestowed on its 
creator, but beeause something special in the condition 
of his being, though through no direct moral conscious- 
ness of his own, forces the artist nevertheless to fulfil 
a distinct mission, that of transmitting the fire of his 
genius, the deep “hidden treasure” entrusted him to 
deliver in the form of his art to his fellow-creatures ; 
whereas the very conscious aims of the clever, often 
brilliantly executed painting of the latest fashion, is to 
satisfy the requirements of a cultured science of visualis- 
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ing nature, so as to accord with the taste now in vogue 
—a taste, be it remembered, nourished by an influence 
foreign, not English—and to manipulate certain quali- 
ties in the aspects of nature, with reference to such a 
science. Work which is the result of such a science of 
painting very dogmatically separates itself from all aims 
which would appeal to the moral or spiritual cravings 
of the heart, to all aims which are the outcome of 
general culture or of any intellectual interest. Its 
makers aspire to produce work which is an exotic, 
nurtured in an esthetic atmosphere, not easily breathed 
by the common herd. Even where a more virile treat- 
ment is adopted, the creations of the latest school seem 
to have been invented more on scientific than on emo- 
tional lines. 

Leaving out of the question for the moment any 
influences other than those which alone control the 
technique of a great painter, how has great work been 
produced? The building up of form in nature, rhythm 
in the arrangement of line and surface, a colour, a com- 
bination or juxtaposition of colours and tones, the play 
of light and shadow, certain beautiful qualities in 
nature, create emotions of delight which inspire an 
imperative desire in the painter to repeat such effects 
on canvas. By some untraceable transmission — an 
unexplainable psychic power—this emotion of delight 
creeps into the touches of paint the artist puts upon 
his canvas, as in like manner the influence of certain 
arrangements of sound creeps into the bowing of a 
Kreisler, the finger-tips of a Paderewski, or into the 
direction of the human voice by a Landi. The moving 
forces controlling the actual technique of all great artis- 
tic productions are not explained sufficiently explicitly 
to the human mind by nature herself for it to be 
possible to build up any scientific theory which might 
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lead to their being encouraged or reproduced. We 
must get a stage further back, and seek these in ele- 
mentary influences affecting the artist’s general con- 
dition, before we find any possibility of directing and 
encouraging the subtle inspirations which produce great 
painting. To guide the ripening of the perceptive and 
receptive organs, certain conditions must be secured. 
A deliberate and isolated attitude of mind; leisure to 
imbibe deeply from the springs of beauty in nature and 
in art the impressions which inspire the desire to create ; 
leisure to watch, to hold, to record—these are necessary 
conditions which form the soil in which are generated 
the acutest and most durable impressions. If necessary 
to the development of great executive power, how much 
more essential to the development of those moods, in the 
service of which a great artist employs his technique, 
moulding his emotion of delight in noble form, fervency 
or delicacy in colour, glow or sparkle in light, tenderness 
or gloom in shadow, into the service of the inventions 
of his brain. By awakening the soul to perfection in 
nature and to its echo in great art, by subjecting the 
whole of life to influences which are nourishing and 
inspiring, and not by any accumulation of knowledge 
or mastering of technique or theories, are those taught 
who are most worthy to be taught. However great 
may be the natural gifts of a student, he can bring forth 
no adequate issue from those gifts if he allows his life to 
be involved in the meshes of unfavourable conditions 
which obstruct the rising of the sap, the fruiting of the 
flower. Artists should be autocrats, and not allow any 
cheaping influences to invade their lives. 

What are the conditions in which the pictures of the 
present day are painted? Are they not those of constant 
and bewildering haste and hurry? Are not theories 
based on a science of visualising nature according to 
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preferences inoculated by foreign schools made to do the 
work of instinctive genius?! Johnson describes the word 
genius as a “disposition of nature by which any one is 
qualified for some peculiar employment.” The modern 
school sweeps away individual qualifications in order to 
enforce this science of visualising nature; whereas the 
works which time has crowned as of immortal greatness 
are utterances drawn from human wells of feeling and 
perception, sunk deep in the natures of the men who 
wrought them. It is all a matter of cartng—whether 
the artist has deeply rooted in his nature the passion to 
create, and whether he is loyal to the passion of his life. 
Watts would often say, ‘“‘ Any one could do what I do, 
and better, if he devoted his whole life to his work as I 
have done.” Of course, Watts was wrong, in so far that 
any one could not have done what he did, because every 
one is not endowed with the rare gifts which were his ; 
but he was so far right, that it is the passion for labour, 
inspired by the passion for beauty, guiding the power of 
invention, which alone conquers all fatigue in the toil, 
all distractions, all despondencies, and brings the utmost 
results possible from whatever gifts are bestowed ; and 
it is such results which awaken the sympathies of all 
who are sensitive to the language of art of all times. 
As with the permanent literature of the world, they ever 
hold their own by reason of the broad basis of feeling, 
the vital human passion, which inspired their creation. 
When the fashion of the moment, and the transient 
view of the specialist, are left behind, their position 
remains unassailed—they secure the final verdict. In 
their own day so high a pedestal may not be awarded 

1 Dr. Whewell, Master of Trinity, defined the difference between science 
and art in these few words: “The object of science is knowledge, or- 
ganised, systematic knowledge. The object of art is work, the produc- 


tion of some visible result, In art, knowledge is the means to the end; 
in science, it is the end itself.” 
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them. Their genius, “the disposition of nature,’ may 
not be in tune with the reigning fashion. Moreover, 
that inherent quality distinction, which marks great 
literature and great art, rarely of itself appeals to 
the public at large in these modern days; indeed, it 
more often than otherwise excites special resentment as 
being a sort of adverse criticism on the undistinguished 
majority. Matthew Arnold writes, referring to that 
quality distinction of soul: ‘Of this quality the world 
is impatient; it chafes against it, rails at it, insults it, 
hates it: it ends by undergoing its law. This quality 
at last inexorably corrects the world’s blunders, and 
fixes the world’s ideals. It procures that the popular 
poet shall not finally pass for a Pindar, nor the popular 
historian for a Tacitus, nor the popular preacher for a 
Bossuet.” 

Appreciation for this quality of distinction in the 
taste of to-day is expended on work of the past rather 
than on that of the present. We are ready eagerly to 
explore, discover, excavate, criticise what the great have 
done in past ages; but we show no such eager desire 
that our own modern workers should be given every 
facility to go and do likewise. Time, ingenuity, money, 
influence, are expended in unearthing scarce remnants 
of ancient art. Schools are formed to rescue fragments 
of Greek, Roman, and Egyptian work from oblivion. 
All this by a nation who allowed a sumptuous monu- 
ment by our greatest English sculptor, erected to memo- 
rialise the famous warrior to whom England owed every 
possible token of gratitude, to remain disregarded, out 
of sight, till Leighton forced it to be taken from its 
obscurity into the light; and our country has allowed it 
to remain unfinished, now that Leighton is not there 
to see that it was finished. The creative faculties 
appear to be at a discount, the inquisitive and acqui- 
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sitive alone in favour; and why?—because the con- 
ditions which ripen the perceptive and receptive organs 
are not secured, the soil which generates creation is not 
sufficiently enriched. 

As the present fashion is to encourage the temporary, 
so is it the fashion to encourage the specialist. The 
view of the specialist distinctly tends to discourage a 
development of the influence of art on a wide, universal 
basis. From the bewilderment of ideas caused by over- 
crowding each day with more work or play than it can 
comfortably hold—creating confusion in the brains of 
all but those strongest on the lines of mental gymnastics 
—and the sense that criticism is ever present inducing 
a lack of confidence and certainty in arriving at any 
final principle, a refuge from the fray has been found in 
the grooves of specialism, selected spots from which, 
however partial may be the outlook, a definite view 
can be focussed, definite but incomplete. A view of 
art, thus focalised, is lighted by a single ray as from 
a bull’s-eye lantern, rather than from the broad smile 
of the sun—some special interest in an effect sought 
for, rather than a harmonising of several effects into a 
creation of wider and more general interest. Modern 
conditions tend to the ignoring of the essential propor- 
tions which must be kept in sight if we aim at a com- 
plete development of our nature. Our vitality exhausts 
itself in physical and mental restlessness ; in analysing, 
criticising, till, when fatigued on those lines, it is apt to 
take refuge in concentrating its energies within specified 
grooves. On these restricted lines culture is far advanced, 
but on the greater, surely it is backward or rather 
latent. The definite has so many attractions for us, the 
wider and therefore the more indefinite horizon, appa- 
rently so few. It is not, however, by looking on the 
ground in front of us, but by looking within, beyond, 
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and upwards, that we achieve a knowledge of our true 
proportion in reference to the general universe, and a 
power of rising to higher things in that universe. 

“Retenus dans l’espace et dans le temps, nous n’y 
sommes point enfermés. Semblables & ces étres inférieurs 
de la création qui, destinés & subir plusieurs métamor- 
phoses, présentent, dés les premiéres phases de leur 
développement, des organes rudimentaires sans utilité 
directe, nous avons des facultés incomplétes qui percoi- 
vent obscurément des formes, des idées, des sentiments 
dépassant les limites du monde sensible. La réligion, 
la métaphysique, la poesie, la musique, les arts du dessein, 
sont les formes qui répondent 4 ces besoins de l’dme, & 
ces élancements du cceur, 4 ce gotit passionné de la 
beauté; traits épars de la vérité absolue & laquelle 
VYhomme aspire, et qu’il pressent.” * 

One of the causes, and also one of the results, of 
this reign of the temporary and the specialist, lies in 
the fact that the whole fabric of modern education is 
based on a spirit and a system of competition. The 
absorbing question for the great majority of men and 
women from their childhood is to master the acquire- 
ments which will secure more marks, more money, a 
higher position than those with whom they are com- 
peting. This system of competition impedes the student 
from controlling his attention on any special gifts nature 
may have bestowed on him, on the greatest individual 


1 Charles Clément. (“Confined in space and time, we are not quite 
imprisoned in them. Like those inferior creatures which, destined to 
undergo many metamorphoses, present, from the first phases of their 
development, rudimentary organs having no direct utility, we have incom- 
plete faculties which obscurely perceive forms, ideas, sentiments, beyond 
the limits of the perceptible world. Religion, metaphysics, poetry, music, 
the arts of design, are the forms which respond to these needs of the soul, 
to these aspirations of the heart, to this passionate love of beauty; scat- 
tered fragments of the absolute truth to which man aspires, and of which 
he has presentiments.”’) 
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force within him, on any “disposition of nature by 
which any one is qualified for some peculiar employ- 
ment.” ‘Look within. Within is the fountain of 
good, and it will ever bubble up, if thou wilt ever dig.” * 
Precisely during the years when a firm grounding 
for the development of individuality and independence 
of character ought to be rooted in the nature of a 
man or woman; at the ages when they should be 
induced above all things to dig deep within, and, find- 
ing their most powerful selves, give full scope to its 
bubbling up by directing their learning accordingly, the 
claims of competition compel a constant looking abroad 
and keeping in touch with the lines on which other 
students are made to travel, in order to rival, outrun, 
and win the game.” Their outlook is therefore nar- 
rowed, the vista obstructed which should lead to the 
all-important goal. In art culture, the competitive 
system works out as specially detrimental to the de- 
velopment of original power and the production of great 
work. Before a genuine creation in art comes to the 
birth, it is obvious that a power of concentration and 
absolute absorption in his work must be possessed by 
the artist. Nothing that any one else is doing ought 
even to be realised by a mind so absorbed during the 
process of creation.’ It is far too difficult a matter to 
cope with in any half-hearted or half-minded condition. 


1 Marcus Aurelius. 

* “Character, strength of mind, resolution, independence, individuality, 
moral quality ; the principles and motives that control the life as a man 
of character ; his character saves him from suspicion” (Webster, quoted 
by Sir William Chance in “The British Constitution Association Leaflet 4) 
“Tt will come, I believe, as a surprise to quite a number of thinking people 
to learn that a considerable body of Englishmen, at least as intelligent as 
the majority, believe that England has for some time been fighting against 
the forces of progress” (Sir William Chance). 

* Constable wrote: “ When I sit down to make a sketch from nature 
the first thing I try to do is, to forget that I have ever seen a picture. For ‘ii 
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This power of controlling and concentrating the atten- 
tion cannot spring up suddenly with the excitement 
of creation; it cannot be hailed at will to assist the 
labours of achieving. It must have become a normal 
force, integrate with the painter’s love for his craft ; 
an unconscious possession resulting from an established 
habit of mind and feeling only acquired in youth, when 
the character shapes itself into form. Such power is 
indispensable, however, before any great achievement is 
accomplished. These are markedly not the days of rare, 
supreme achievement in serious art; but the days of 
a creditable level of executive skill and mediocrity in 
invention on serious lines. 

It is clear that such mediocrity can never inspire 
any general vital sympathy. From the uninitiated in 
the latest fashion of painting, how constantly is heard 
the same complaint, ‘‘ How uninteresting modern pic- 
tures have become!” and this feeling is practically borne 
out by the comparatively small sums of money that are 
spent on modern pictures. 

Considering the many adverse conditions that now 
exist, impeding the creation of great art, the question 
arises—lIs, or is not, the situation entirely hopeless? The 
very perfection of the work produced on temporary lines 
might go far to negative the view that it is. The amount 
of meaning that Hassall and others throw into a few 
lines, in the service of comic illustrations and advertise- 
ments, proves that it is not ability to make art speaking 
and vital that is extinct, but rather the aim of devoting 
such ability to the service of a lasting, permanent expres- 
sion. It might be advanced on the other hand that the 
very fact that such workmen can use the very keenest 


last two years I have been running after pictures, and seeking truth at 
second hand. I have not endeavoured to represent nature with the same 
elevation of mind with which I set out, but have rather tried to make my 
performane look like he work of other men.” 
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artistic sense in the service merely of the amusing and 
the grotesque, is in itself a proof of hopeless decad- 
ence. Are we sliding down the hill that will lead to 
extinction, or can we yet recover our footing, and find 
again a firm standing ground on which our highest 
national art instinct can fructify ? 

The history of art shows us no continuous develop- 
ment, no absorption and accumulation of all past re- 
quirements in one steady flow of progress from archaic 
expression to ripe, complete achievement, but a rising 
and falling in waves of power, alike in expression, in- 
tuitive sensibility, and individuality, as civilisations rise 
and fall, develop and decay. ‘‘Every element in art 
decays, is discredited, dies, and has to be born again the 
same and different with travail and pain.” * 

“Une étude sommaire et trop générale des manifesta- 
tions de l’activité humaine jette l’esprit dans de dou- 
loureuses perplexités. A certaines moments de Vhistoire, 
les labeurs de générations entiéres semblent perdus, et 
le trésor de science et de vérité, si obstinément amassé 
pendant des siécles, est abandonné & de désastreux re- 
tours d’ignorance. Le fanatique ou le barbare qui brule 
les livres de la sagesse humaine et qui brise les chefs- 
d’ceuvres de Dart, qui oublie des exemples sublimes, qui 
déposséde l’esprit et livre le gouvernement de son étre & 
la brutalité des instincts naturels; qui, doué de con- 
science, de sentiment, de raison, se rue sur des civilisa- 
tions avancées pour les anéantir, appartient-il & la race 
de ces hommes attachés & bien faire, qui devaient espérer 
que leurs ceuvres, si chérement payées par tant de sueurs, 
de larmes et de sang, ne periraient pas?” 

1 “Nineteenth Century Art.” MacColl. 
* Charles Clément. (‘‘A brief and very general study of the manifesta- 
tions of human activity throws the spirit into sad perplexities. At certain 


moments of history, the labours of entire generations seem to be lost, and 
the treasure of science and truth, so obstinately accumulated during cen- 
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Through the fresh unearthing of treasures in the 
regions where art has formerly flourished, principally in 
Egypt, Greece, and Crete, we become daily more certain 
of the fact that no definite theories can be formed as 
to the exact history of art development before the fifth 
century B.c. The late discoveries in the tombs of the 
great Queen Tai and of her relations, about 1500 B.c., 
fill us with amazement. Still more so the work of four 
thousand years before Christ. Complete and finished 
art was accomplished in those times which makes the 
archaic utterances of later periods puzzling. Certain 
facts, however, can be deduced from the study of all art 
proved worthy to influence that of the future and to 
survive the period in which it was produced, namely, 
that there are fundamental principles traceable in every 
work which belongs to all time—principles which are 
intuitive in the nature of every great artist, and exist 
as necessary supports to all complete achievement. If 
an edifice is raised without such supports, it will 
be but a tottering building, and cannot remain long 
standing. 

Another fact, also evident when studying the art 
which has survived the age when it was created, is 
that all such art, though based on the same fundamental 
principles, is invariably expressed in a style marked by 
a national individuality. Certain conditions of living, 
induced by the religious, social, and mental atmosphere— 
the natural environment of an artist—affect his prefer- 


turies, is abandoned to disastrous returns of ignorance. The fanatic or 
the barbarian who burns the books of human wisdom and shatters the chefs- 
@ ewvres of art, who forgets the sublime examples, who dispossesses the spirit 
and delivers up the government of his being to the brutality of the natural 
instincts ; who, endowed with conscience, with sentiment, with reason, hurls 
himself upon the advanced civilisations in order to destroy them, does he 
belong to the same race as those men, devoted to well-doing, who are 
entitled to expect that their works, so dearly purchased with so much toil, 
tears, and blood, shall not perish ?”’) 
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ences and his development. The habits, thoughts, and 
feelings most prevalent in a nation give the local colour, 
so to speak, of racial distinction, out of which such 
conditions are developed. No country but Greece could 
have produced Pheidias or Praxiteles; none but Italy, 
Michael Angelo; or Venice, Titian ; or Spain, Velasquez : 
or Holland, Rembrandt ; or England, Hogarth, Reynolds, 
Turner, Crome, or Constable, and, later, Watts, Holman 
Hunt, Leighton, and Millais. In this twentieth century 
the latest fashion which reigns, and the views on art 
which inspire the keenest interest of the ‘rising men,” 
are clearly not rooted in the English but in a foreign 
national feeling. 

This surrender to alien influences may be traced 
partly to the law of reaction—to a lack in our English 
school of sufficient sensibility to certain qualities in 
painting which the French revival of the nineteenth 
century so keenly sought, and sought with such suc- 
cessful results. For several generations we have, as a 
nation, been prone to allow foreign influences to affect 
us unduly in general matters of taste. Puritan dogmas 
were indirectly guilty of thus diverting our national 
preferences—a diversion which, be it noted, William 
Morris and the school of the pre-Raphaelites fought 
against might and main in the nineteenth century. 
Before the reign of the Puritans, the arts of music, 
architecture, and literature flourished in England, as 
alone art can flourish where it is indigenous in a 
nation. We created work which at least equals any 
contemporary art produced on the Continent. To name 
Shakespeare and Purcell, to recall our cathedrals and 
the English mansions of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, suffice to prove the fact. The Puritans came, 
and refused to legalise any culture of the sense of 
beauty. It was not allowed as belonging to virtuous 
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influences in education. Beauty belonged to the temp- 
tations of the Devil, and was not to be classed among 
the blessings of God; hence a worthy reverence for 
art was for a time destroyed, the element of beauty 
being the obvious reality in nature which provides 
the artist with his elementary and necessary food.’ 
So fundamental, however, is the love of beauty in a 
healthy, normal condition of humanity, that, when 
starved for signs of its development and appreciation 
on this side of the Channel, England sought for them 
beyond the seas, and hence the English became ac- 
customed to think that in all matters of taste the 
French were superior to ourselves. And, doubtless, so 
far as art is allied solely to the material side of taste 
and sense, France will ever remain mistress of the 
field; but, so far as art is allied to the sensibilities 
woven into the moral and spiritual side of our natures, 
French art, with but few exceptions, cannot rival in 
interest the best England has produced. Though 
possessing artistic facilities that we do not, the French 
feeling is one purely esthetic, whereas English taste 
is permeated by feelings distinctly ethical. Having 
a more material aim, the French require no further 
incitement than their keen estheticism, whereas our 
great English artists have sought in a deeper stratum 
of their nature the source of their inspiration, using 
art as a language, not solely as an end in itself. 

In Walter Bagehot’s essay on Béranger, he writes: 
“There are two kinds of poetry, which one may call 
poems of this world and poems not of this world.” 
There are also two kinds of art—art of this world and 
art not of this world. Of the poetry of this world— 
in other words, the French genius—he says: “ Among 


1 Charles I. collected a fine gallery of foreign pictures as a nucleus for 
a national gallery, but this was dispersed by the Commonwealth. 
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modern nations it is not difficult to say where we 
should look for success in the art of social poetry. 
‘Wherever,’ said Mr. Lewes the other day, ‘the French 
go, they take what they call their civilisation—that 
is, a café and a theatre.’ And though this may be a 
trifle severe, yet in its essence its meaning is correct ; 
the French have in some manner or other put their 
mark on all the externals of European life. The essence 
of every country remains little affected by their teach- 
ing; but in all the superficial embellishments of society 
they have enjoined the fashion, and the very language 
in which those embellishments are spoken of shows at 
once whence they were derived. Something of this is 
doubtless due to the accidents of a central position 
and an early and prolonged political influence; but 
more to a certain neatness of nature, a certain finish 
of the senses, which enables them more easily than 
others to touch lightly the light things of society, to 
see the comme-il-faut. ‘TI like,’ said a good judge, ‘to 
hear a Frenchman talk; he strikes a light. On a 
hundred topics he gives the bright, sharp edge, where 
others have only a blunt approximation. 

‘Nor is this anticipation disappointed. Reviewers 
do not advance such theories unless they correspond 
with known results. For many years the French have 
not been more celebrated for memoirs, which professedly 
describe a real society, than they have been for the 
light social song, which embodies its sentiments and 
pours forth its spirit. The principle on which such 
writings are composed is the taking some incident— 
not voluntarily, for the incident doubtless of itself 
takes hold on the poet’s mind—and out of that in- 
cident developing all which there is in it. A grave 
form is of course inconsistent with such art. The 
spirit of such things is half mirthful; a very profound 
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meaning is rarely to be expected, but little incidents 
are not destitute of meaning, and a delicate touch will 
delineate it in words. A profound excitement likewise 
such poems cannot produce; they do not address the 
passions or the intuitions, the heart or the soul, but 
a gentle pleasure, half sympathy, half amusement, is 
that at which they aim. They do not please us equally 
in all moods of mind: sometimes they seem nothing 
and nonsense, like society itself. We must not be too 
active or too inactive, to like them; the tension of 
mind must not be too great: in our highest moods the 
littlenesses of life are petty; the mind must not be 
obtusely passive: light touches will not stimulate a 
sluggish inaction.” 

Of the poetry not of this world—in other words, the 
English genius—he writes: “It used to be said of the 
Lake school of criticism, in Mr. Wordsworth’s early 
and more rigid days, that there was no such term as 
‘elegant’ in its nomenclature. The reason is, that 
dealing or attempting to deal only with the essential 
aboriginal principles of human nature, that school had 
no room and no occasion for those minor contrivances 
of thought and language which are necessary to express 
the complex accumulation of little feelings, the secondary 
growth of human emotion. The underwood of nature is 
‘elegant’: the bare ascending forest tree despises what 
is so trivial—it is grave and solemn. To such verses, 
on the other hand, as have been quoted, ‘elegance’ 
is essential: the delicate finish of fleeting forms is the 
only excellence they can have. 

“The characteristic deficiencies of French literature 
have no room to show themselves in this class of art. 
‘Though France herself denies,’ says a recent writer, 
‘yet all other nations with one voice proclaim her 
inferiority to her rivals in poetry and romance, and 
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in all the other elevated fields of fiction. A French 
Dante, or Michael Angelo, or Cervantes, or Goethe, 
or Shakespeare, or Milton, we at once perceive to 
be a mere anomaly; a supposition which may indeed 
be proposed in terms, but which in reality is incon- 
ceivable and impossible.’ In metaphysics the reason 
seems to be that the French character is incapable of 
being mastered by an unseen idea, without being so 
tyrannised over by it as to be incapable of artistic 
development.” 

Excluding their landscape painting, the modern art 
of the French is more often than not marked by truly 
inartistic qualities. Much of it is exaggerated, grue- 
some, horrible, revolting—indelicate in every sense to 
English taste. 

Though a cosmopolitan culture in art, as in litera- 
ture, has been and is developing among all educated 
classes, we English still retain our deepest national sym- 
pathies undisturbed ; consequently, this latest school of 
painting reared on alien sympathies has failed hitherto 
to excite the keen living understanding in the public 
mind which nineteenth-century art inspired. Having 
its roots in France, not in England, having run off the 
lines on which our genuine English taste is planted, 
it speaks in a dialect which is foreign and unmeaning 
to the English ear. More than this: English work on 
French lines cannot obviously possess the native power 
of the art which springs first-hand from the indigenous 
temperament of the French race. Most of all it fails 
in the special facility in drawing which is found in any 
shght scrawl by a French artist worthy of the name. 
Hence, English work on French lines is not sufficiently 
convincing to force a new departure in the taste of our 
own countrymen, as was effected, for instance, by the 
school of the pre-Raphaelites. It is not sufficiently 
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good of its kind. With but few exceptions! it does not 
carry conviction, or explain itself with sufficient power 
to the spectator, so as to lead him to inquire further 
into aims which are new to him. To the typical English 
mind there is a fantastic element in the attitude taken 
by this school—a defiance of established precedents, a 
startling effect produced by the unexpected—singularly 
distasteful to the Britisher. French painting can be 
elliptical, and yet full of meaning, as was Phil May’s 
drawing, to cite an exception; sound training in the 
knowledge and science of their craft gives the best 
French artists complete control over their power of 
expression.” A very clear, precise knowledge of any 
subject is indispensable before an abstract worth much 
can be made, either in a literary or artistic form. We 
often hear it said, “The great secret is to know what to 
leave out.” But the primary secret is to know what and 
how to put in. There is little left out in Rembrandt’s 
masterpieces, and his slightest scrawl with the etching- 
point records the fact how completely he possessed this 
primary secret ; but the majority of the scrawls in paint 
which are exhibited by this New English school record 
nothing of the kind, and to the English “man in the 
street” such art too often appears but an impertinent 
and entirely unjustifiable departure from all previous 
canons of art. It rings, moreover, insincere—a trying 
to be clever on a ground which is not its own through 
true conviction, but assumed because the fashion of the 
moment dictates its superiority. 

The New English artist may exclaim, “ But who 

1 The work of the late Mr. Furze might be cited as very notably one 
of these exceptions. 

2 M. Simon Bussy’s drawings in pastel were lately exhibited in Leighton 
House. In these are to be found a rare suggestion of the poetry and 


solemnity of certain aspects of landscape expressed by the slightest possible 
process of work. 
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cares for the opinion of the man in the street?” 
George Herbert writes :— 


“Slight not the smallest loss ; whether it be 
In love or honour. Take account of all. 
Shine like the sun in every corner. See 
Whether thy stock of credit swell, or fall. 
Who say, ‘I care not,’ those I give for lost ; 
And to instruct them will not quit the cost. 
The cunning workman never doth refuse 
The meanest tool that he may chance to use.” 


“The man in the street” may be wrong, but he who 
believes him to be wrong will strengthen his own cause 
by examining and manifesting in what les the mistake 
of his opponent. Leighton never said, “I care not.” 
Personally, certain shortcomings in the most modern 
work were peculiarly jarring and unpleasant to him: 
but it was for this very reason that he scrupulously 
sought to do it full justice." His was a cultured atti- 
tude of mind. Artists have to commence their special 
studies early in life; the usual course of general culture 
has to be put aside, in order that they should master 
the technicalities of the most difficult of crafts; but the 
unusual, and in most cases far sounder, course is open 
to any student. To possess and saturate their minds 
with literature—poetry and prose of the best, which is 
inspiring and wholesome—may enrich the soil of their 
genius with far better results than could any course 
of regular study in school or college. 


* Mr. Briton Rivitre wrote of him: “A very few meetings convinced 
me that his opinions and actions on that body (the Royal Academy) were 
invariably regulated by a true spirit of absolute justice and fairness to all, 
and that if he had his own particular art beliefs—which he certainly had, 
for art was to him almost a religion, and his own particular belief almost 
a creed—he never allowed it to bias him in the least. Indeed, I have 
never worked with any one who exhibited a broader or more catholic spirit 
of tolerance, even sympathy with all schools, however diverse from his own, 
only demanding honesty and sincerity should be the basis of each kind 
of work.”-—Lvfe, Letters, and Work of Frederic Leighton, vol. i. p. 5, 
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“Art for art’s sake” is a wholesome creed, much 
caricatured by the incompetent and those who affect a 
following on the purely esthetic versus the combined 
esthetic and ethic lines. Place art on the pedestal on 
which she ought to be placed, and for her own sake no 
true development of brain, heart, or soul should be 
omitted in the training of the artist. | 

Mr. Whistler has defined very clearly the limitations 
of the school which follows the creed that the only 
legitimate object of art is art itself. Mr. MacColl, in 
his ‘‘ Nineteenth Century Art,” quotes these words of 
Whistler's: “As music is the poetry of sound, so is 
painting the poetry of sight; and the subject-matter 
has nothing to do with harmony of sound or colour. 
The great musicians knew this. Beethoven and the 
rest wrote music—simply music; symphony in this 
key, concerto or sonata in that... . Art should be 
independent of all claptrap, should stand alone, and 
appeal to the artistic sense of eye or ear, without 
confounding this with emotions entirely foreign to it, 
as devotion, pity, love, patriotism, and the like. All 
these have no kind of concern with it, and that is 
why I insist on calling my works ‘arrangements’ and 
‘harmonies. Take the picture of my mother, exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, as an ‘arrangement in grey and 
black.’ Now that is what it is. To me it is interesting 
as a picture of my mother; but what can or ought the 
public to care about the identity of the portrait?” 
Mr. MacColl adds: “So far is this from being true, that 
Beethoven in his symphonies seems to have had a very 
definite ‘subject-matter’ of idea and emotion. In the 
last, he was hammering out a melody for a particular 
set of words: he lets us hear the search, with its 
approaches and revulsions, and finally joins the melody 
to the words. The melody and harmony alone are 
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abstractly beautiful; as the vehicle of an idea and 
emotion they are something more—experience; the 
beauty has become the ‘poetry’ of sound. For Bee- 
thoven it was part of his art to take in this connection 
between melody, harmony, and ‘matter,’ so that beauty 
and interest should enhance one another. Beauty is 
a stranger, more difficult and precious thing mixed 
with meaning: meaning more poignant, captivating, or 
overwhelming winged with beauty.” 

Also, be it remembered, there exists an eternal 
difference between the appeal made by music and that 
made by a picture or a statue. Sounds touch our 
emotions and are gone: painting and statues are 
there permanently visible, remaining so for generation 
after generation. 

Truly, painters who are but evolving a science of 
taste in their work—art for esthetic art’s sake only— 
narrow their horizon, restrict their resources, minimise 
the possible strength of their appeal. 

We obviously very distinctly thwart our best national 
instincts by surrendering our taste to that of the French. 
Differences arising from racial distinctions exist between 
the temperaments of the two nations, which create a 
chasm not likely ever to be bridged over satisfactorily. 
If this is the case, it is obvious that an English school 
can never flourish with a full and vigorous strength 
of growth if guided by a feeling which has its origin 
in the French temperament. Those fundamental prin- 
ciples, deduced from the teaching of nature and exem- 
plified in all the world’s art that has stood the test of 
time, are found assuredly alike in the best French as 
in the best English art; there is an aristocracy of 
feeling in high art which is cosmopolitan; but when it 
is a question of the expression of individual genius, 
either there must be separation, or one must cede to 
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the other and follow its lead. Each may learn from the 
other, as the French and English schools have learned 
from one another, but the two schools can never fuse 
or become thoroughly identical while each maintains its 
own individuality. 

“T] faut reculer pour mieux sauter.” ‘The first step 
forward again would surely mean that English art 
meant to emancipate herself from the influence of French 
art. The nineteenth century has done its work. It has 
opened the eyes of our painters to the value of studying 
the modern principles of work abroad. Leighton worked 
hard in this good cause. He not only helped the 
students of his time to study from an extended, catholic, 
and cosmopolitan point of view—having himself, as shown 
in his Discourses, acquired an extraordinary amount of 
knowledge of European art, past and present, learnt by 
incessant study while travelling—but he likewise drew 
forth the sympathies of foreign schools towards English 
art, and won for it an appreciation evoked for the first 
time in the annals of our art history.’ But, as is the 


1 Leighton, moreover, also created an interest in the Colonies for pic- 
tures and statues, of which many of our present workers are now reaping 
the benefit. 

Lady Loch tells of his invaluable help in the efforts she and her husband 
made to encourage art while the late Lord Loch was Governor of the Isle of 
Man, of Victoria, and of Cape Colony. “TI feel it would be impossible,” she 
writes, ‘‘ to convey in a few words what a wonderful friend Frederic Leigh- 
ton was to my husband from the time he first knew him, forty years before 
Leighton’s death, and to myself from the time we married. He was always 
ready to help us at every turn. Any deserving artist whom we sent to him 
would be certain to find in him a friend. When we arranged the very small 
Art Exhibition in the Isle of Man, you could hardly imagine with what energy 
and thoughtfulness he entered into the matter, impressing upon us all 
the steps we ought to take in order to secure its success, even to the 
details, such as packing and insuring the pictures. He himself sent us 
pictures for the Exhibition, and guided our judgment in admiring and 
caring for those which were best and most to be valued, with a paternal 
care and zeal not describable. Again, when we were in Australia, and the 
great International Centennial Exhibition in Melbourne took place in 1888, 
Frederic Leighton selected such a good collection of pictures that they 

F 
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case with the course general conditions of civilisation 
take, units draw together and form communities that 
work and progress in a collective unison, out of which 
individuals with specially distinctive gifts start forward 
and clench decisively in their own work the essence of the 
best culture of their own nation; so, in the progress of 
the arts, it may be well to establish international sym- 
pathy and international communities, but the moment 
comes when the indigenous temperament of a nation 
must reassert itself, in order that the conclusive best 
shall be accomplished. 

We must re-find ourselves, as the French recovered 
their own footing in the first Renaissance subsequent 
to their national feeling having been smothered by the 
strong influence from Italy inoculated by Francis I. and 
the Medicis; or as when, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, a truly national feeling sprang up in 
Spain from a new impulse from within, after it had been 
paralysed by the overpowering influence of the great 
Italians; or, again, as when the school of the nineteenth 


simply were the saving of the Exhibition financially—they attracted such 
continuous crowds of visitors. Subsequently, when an exhibition of 
ceramic work was asked for in Melbourne, and Henry Loch wrote to 
consult his friend, amidst all Frederic Leighton’s important work and 
duties, he rushed about and secured a most interesting collection of all 
kinds of china and pottery, which was greatly appreciated by the Aus- 
tralians. Again, in 1892, he formed a Fine Art Committee, consisting of 
himself, who was appointed chairman, Sir Charles Mills, Sir Donald Currie, 
M.P., Mr. W. W. Ouless, R.A,, Mr. Colin Hunter, A.R.A., Mr. Frank Walton, 
and Mr. Prange, to select pictures to send for exhibition at Kimberley, 
Besides a picture lent by Queen Victoria, at Leighton’s request, of the 
portraits of herself and the royal family by Winterhalter, and four by 
Leighton, which he lent, the Committee secured 181 pictures, though not 
without great difficulty, Leighton told us, because the artists were afraid 
their works would be injured by the burning sun, the sandstorms, and the 
rough journey up from the Cape. Owing, however, to Leighton’s untiring 
exertions, a very interesting and successful exhibition took place in this 
then little-known town of our English colony in Africa,’—Life, Letters, and 
Work of Fredertc Leighton, 
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century asserted itself in France, recovering its “sin- 
cerity of emotion” after the attitudinising and pompous 
authority of Napoleon, whose views on art were acquired 
from the classic revival in France, led by David and 
“the Olympians,” and were purely theoretic and sub- 
servient to his love of display. In like manner, it is 
obvious, we English must regain our inner integrity in 
the attitude we take towards our national art. No 
longer must we allow ourselves to be hypnotised by 
French cleverness. If we are again to achieve great 
things, which would respond to that craving which 
many feel for a something which at once expresses 
and perfects the fuller self and stirs the “depths and 
recesses” of our nature, vying with music as a genuinely 
uplifting source of delight, our art must spring from 
the soil of our own English temperament, from which 
have sprung our character, our individual taste, our 
lasting preferences, as likewise the work of our great 
ancestors, Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Constable, 
Turner, and the rest. 

Constable, in his last Lecture on Landscape Paint- 
ing, says: “The decline of painting, in every age and 
country, after arriving at excellence, has been attributed 
by writers who have not been artists to every cause but 
the true one. The first impression, and a natural one, is 
that the fine.arts have risen and declined in proportion 
as patronage has been given to them or withdrawn ; but 
it will be found that there has often been more money 
lavished on them in their worst periods than in their 
best, and that the highest honours have frequently been 
bestowed on artists whose names are scarcely known. 
Whenever the arts have not been upheld by the good 
sense of their professors, patronage and honours, so far 
from checking their downward course, must inevitably 
accelerate it.” 
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That enormous, preposterous sums are now given 
for certain works of art, and that even fine works of 
the English school are sold at Christie’s for an old 
song, proves nothing but that the commercial interests 
of the picture-dealers are very efficiently worked. The 
picture-dealer is often much abused, but surely quite 
unreasonably. On what reasonable grounds can a man, 
or a firm, who deals commercially with pictures, be 
expected to consider the best interests of art? His 
business being to make money out of the transfer of 
them from one person to another, what has he to do 
with the intrinsic value of any work of art? If he 
makes a large fortune out of this transferring, he has 
succeeded in his object—a purely commercial one—and 
cannot justly be blamed; on the contrary, if honest 
in his transactions, he should be praised for doing 
successfully what he undertakes to do. It is the 
government of the country, the artist, and the patron 
who play into the hands of the dealers—so lowering 
the level of interest in art to a purely commercial 
level—who should know better, and who, if any one, 
should be blamed. If the principal aim of a painter 
be to make money, he is no artist. There is no such 
thing as a compromise possible. A passion for art 
cannot be put into double harness and made to run 
along with a passion for making money. Several great 
artists, several great authors, have been keen men of 
business and have made large fortunes, but the making 
of the fortunes has not been the intuitive impulse. The 
“treasure laid up in the heart” has not been a glamour 
cast over the amassing gold, the adding field to field; 
but over that strange Promethean desire to weld into 
a form something that belongs to the innermost re- 
cesses of his ego. But to repeat, to this strange Pro- 
methean desire, which inspires the creation of art, there 
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must be found some echo, some chord of sympathy, in 
the mind of the general public before art can flourish. 
The present conditions, however, apparently swamp all 
vitality which is worthy the name of a passion other 
than that for music, science, commerce, gambling, and 
motoring. A love of beauty, which is the instrument on 
which the chord of sympathy with art is struck, is being 
steadily deadened in the majority of our population. 
If it were not so, would the present generation view 
with entire and ever-increasing indifference the ugliness 
in the visible phenomena we create around us? All 
concerns which do not serve the interests of the above- 
named passions are disposed of by the general public 
as quickly and as cheaply as possible, the main portion 
of any profits going to those who finance the concern, 
not to the inventor or artist who may be employed. 

The eye of the inhabitants of our great cities— 
and our great cities absorb by far the greater majo- 
rity and intelligence of the population of England— 
is without doubt being steadily not only deadened 
but distorted by being invariably accustomed to view 
surroundings in which the element of beauty is non- 
existent. 

A sense of beauty is not an acquired but a natural, 
intuitive feeling in healthy human nature. We all 
allow that the world has been made beautiful, and we 
know it to be beautiful through an instinct which, if 
our natures are not diverted into strange channels, 
takes delight in this beauty; therefore an intelligent, 
comprehensive education should aim at establishing a 
harmony between the development of the intellect and 
this natural instinct. By reason of the engrossing 
greed of what are termed ‘“ commercial interests,” and 
the excitement of games and of gambling, the natural 
aims of the majority have been diverted from a course 
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which would tend to make beautiful their lives, and 
through means of such diversion any reverence for 
beauty as one of the all-important elements in educa- 
tion and in the living of life has ceased to exist or to 
have any meaning at all to that majority. 

Beauty is, and always must remain, the inspiring 
motive of all great art. Any art without beauty can 
only be compared to a literature without thought— 
the essential ingredient left out. Real utilitarianism 
includes such a feeling in its calculations ; selfish greed 
excludes it. The creed of the greatest happiness to 
the greatest number must include feeding all with a 
source of happiness which, if not possessed, leaves 
human nature incomplete, not fully human. 

“The idea that money-making is the only goal to 
which a ‘practical’ mind ought to aim, is the idea 
which is truly ‘the root of all evil.’ It is not the 
peremptory bubbling up of the claims of everyday 
life which really welds for good or evil the eventful 
destinies of a country; it is the long-sighted, deeply- 
felt aims of the few which tell in the long-run—the 
few who possess in their nature that which refuses to 
be whirled away from the comprehensive and vital 
interests of hfe by passing material ambitions and 
temporary grooves of excitement. Such as these have 
taught us, from the sages and poets of Greece to the 
Tennysons, the Brownings, the Ruskins of the last 
century, that no human life is healthy or happy without 
the element of beauty, physical, moral, and spiritual, 
being developed in it; for this element is not only a 
fundamental constituent of our human nature, when 
that human nature is complete and healthy, but an 
element which gives the best kind of happiness to all 
individuals and communities in which it is developed. 
There could be no such thing as beauty if there were 
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no natural sense within us to perceive it and feel 
delight in it. It is a separate instinct, in no sense 
concerned with the necessary action of our lives. The 
Seas could carry our ships quite as successfully, from 
a financial point of view, if their surface always pre- 
sented to us the semblance of a dirty, stagnant pool, 
instead of an ever-moving, ever-varying, shimmering 
quiver of light and colour—a breathing jewel, amethysts, 
sapphires, melting into opal gleams, or dashing in long 
swirling curves of agate green to crests of frothy white. 
Fruit would taste as good and be as wholesome for 
food without what we recognise in its aspect as beauti- 
ful—the bloomed purple and juicy amber of the plum, 
the deep soft carmine on the peach, the rich and varied 
colours on all fruits. The whole, natural, unspoilt 
world is full to overflowing with what we name as 
beauty, which arouses in us a sympathetic chord, 
because we are created with that particular sense 
which responds to it, though very latent it may be, 
in many. This sense of beauty has in it, as Miss 
Miranda Hill tells us, the power to stimulate the 
spiritual impulses of our natures; it is the spring of 
all the best enthusiasms. In recognising the perfection 
of nature, whether in the inimitable visible exquisite- 
ness of her work, or in the soul, character, and life of 
some rarely gifted human being, it is the beauty in 
each—spiritual, moral, or physical—which lights the 
flame of enthusiasm in temperaments which can feel 
keenly. Is it fair that millions of our fellow-creatures 
should be starved of this element in life, which can 
be the chief joy of those who can command their 
natural heritage of the fulness of the earth, because 
they have to toil incessantly in ugly surroundings in 
order to live?” * 
1 “Qeighton and John Kyrle, the Man of Ross.” 
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It is not only visible beauty which this encroach- 
ment of commercial interests beyond their due limits, 
this passion for gambling, destroys; the healthy normal 
humanitarian sympathies, without which human beings 
fall below the level of animals, are weakened. For the 
untellable horrors, the nightmares of cruelty with which 
the story of the “civilisation” of the Congo reeks, 
one man, who was singled out from his childhood as 
possessing an abnormally keen interest in commercial 
ventures, is held mainly responsible. We need not, 
however, go beyond our own England to find a ter- 
rible example of how far selfish greed can distort the 
better human instincts. The authoritative account of 
the effects of lead-poisoning in the potteries, and the 
obstinate and unnecessary use of lead after these effects 
had been incontestably demonstrated, is proof sufficient 
how blunted the better feelings can become when com- 
mercial interests are viewed as the first duty in life.’ 

The masses are weakened so far as they are deprived 
of any innocent source of happiness, because happiness 
means strength. Nothing succeeds like success, and 
genuine success in life for every class means the attain- 
ment of that state of inner contentment, an innocent 
hilarity, a state of happiness in fact, which radiates 
a kindly influence on all those it touches. Ugliness 
makes a discord with nature, and as the eye becomes 
accustomed to view the ugly, and indifferent to it, so 
far it becomes blunted to the refining effect of nature’s 


1 It is to be hoped that the moment is not incalculably distant 
when the preposterous inconsistency of the fact is realised that while 
“civilised” England devotes every development of science and experience, 
every pitiful and tender care to individuals in a hospital, to every fractured 
or dislocated limb caused by an accident in the street, she has allowed 
this state of things to exist for years in many potteries, and can enter- 
tain ideas of war, which entails wholesale suffering beyond words to 
describe or imagination to conceive. 
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beauty, and so far a legitimate source of strength and 
happiness is lost. 

It is generally allowed that selfish greed, whether 
it be for money, self-importance, or self-indulgence, 
is too great a power in our civilisation. It wars 
cruelly against beauty, peace, and happiness. The 
axiom, “ Charity begins at home,” covers a multitude 
of sins. If run to ground, selfishness is the root of 
most stupidities. In worshipping so consistently at the 
shrine of self-interest, the votaries of the Golden Image 
rob their own lives of those things which bring with 
them happiness and inner peace. The game is to fan 
the vanity which imagines it is envied by appearing 
to be something, instead of being something. This 
often passes as practical and clever, but, experience 
teaches, is the contrary—unpractical and unintelligent. 
The appearance of happiness, without the reality, is 
no more respected or envied than any other shams. 
However, the truism, old as the hills, that happiness 
cannot be bought by any amount of material possessions 
or outward conditions, is ignored by an extraordinarily 
large number of people, judging by the manner in 
which the majority expend the keenest vitality of their 
natures. To quote from Miss Caillard :— 

“To the practical mind, the importance and desir- 
ability of any aim le in its usefulness if realised. 
Despite all that is somewhat grandiloquently said and 
written about the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake, only a minority of people really feel with Clough : 


‘It fortifies my soul to know 
That though I perish truth is so.’ 


What they chiefly care about is whether the fact of 
truth being ‘so, is or can be made of advantage to 
them. Will it bring them ease of body or mind, show 
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them the road to health, wealth, and happiness, and 
make their life more ‘worth living’? If not, it may 
be a fine thing in itself, but they have no personal 
interest in it. The science of the external does, they 
believe, lead to the result they desire. About the 
science of the internal they are more than doubtful ; 
they are inclined to deny it that title altogether, and 
though grudgingly recognising that there may perhaps 
be ‘something in it,’ that something is, according to 
them, of a highly unpractical character, satisfactory 
only to visionaries and neurotics. Nevertheless, these 
very same people have possibly themselves experienced, 
and have pretty certainly witnessed among their ac- 
quaintance, the unsatisfactory reaction on what seems 
an almost perfect environment of a far from perfect 
self. It is a moral trusim to assert that rank, riches, 
culture, in fact all the most favourable outward circum- 
stances that can be combined, do not ensure happiness. 
A bodily ailment, a mental twist, even mere satiety, 
suffices to withdraw the sparkle from the cup of life ; 
and how far more potent to this end are discontent, 
envy, fear, and the greed of wealth and power. 

‘Kvery one knows this, but of all knowledge it would 
seem the most futile, for throughout the great mass of 
civilised society change of external circumstances is 
practically regarded as the one thing needful to achieve 
the progress and happiness of each and all of its members. 
There are exceptions, of course, to this view of the 
matter, but ‘exceptions prove the rule,’ and the rule 
applies to rich and poor, religious and irreligious, capl- 
talist and labourer, conservative and socialist. 

“Tts results are seen in the enormous and dangerous 
contrast between the highest and lowest social grades, 
in the state of mutual misunderstanding, distrust, even 
antagonism, which exists between them, and in the fact 
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that no remedy at present suggested appears practically 
able to effect the needful improvement. . . . 

“Why do we allow in ourselves and in our children 
the rush and strain, the futile perplexities, fatigues, and 
annoyances, engendered by the unnatural competition 
to be valued by outward show, instead of by inward 
reality? e. 

“The worship of material riches so widely diffused 
throughout the civilised world, and with such evil con- 
sequences, would become an obsolete cult, if mind and 
character, instead of wealth, were regarded and practi- 
cally treated as the source of power. ‘This they, indeed, 
are by nature, whereas ‘wealth,’ as Mr. H. G. Wells 
tells us in his ‘ Utopia,’ ‘is no sort of power unless 
you make it one. The reason why it has been made 
one is because of the fallacy exposed two thousand years 
ago by Christ, and before and since by all the great 
spiritual leaders of mankind, that a man’s life consists 
in what he has, rather than in what he is; in other 
words, that it depends on things which can be pur- 
chased. And this fallacy has given rise to the false 
method of making everything purchasable, ‘leisure, 
movement, any sort of freedom, life itself’” .. . 

Any deteriorating influences which tend to degrade 
a nation must of necessity act as a deteriorating effect 
on her art, for, as Watts maintained, the quality of her 
art is to a great extent dictated by the quality of the 
sympathy and encouragement it receives. 

With all our shortcomings it is believed that we are 
still a great nation, and if we are so it is because, below 
all unnecessary surface friction—stimulated chiefly by 
contact with foreign races—we have preserved the roots 
of our national virtues, and when the cause is realised 
as serious we display these virtues. Foreigners have 
been known to call us a nation of shopkeepers ; we are, 
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however, fully capable of proving that we can at times 
make sacrifices for an idea, sacrifices not only of a 
material kind, but also of a kind which strikes harder 
and deeper. This was proved by all classes during the 
South African war. When patriotism takes the form 
of national pride and love of power, we can make such 
sacrifices; but when it is for the arts of peace, and for 
the culture of true dignity, moral rectitude, and beauty 
for all classes that we are asked to make material sacri- 
fices, do we make them? Could not Milton’s criticism 
of the English people, with some amount of justice, still 
be cited against it? ‘‘ Valiant indeed and prosperous to 
win a field ; but to know the end and reason of winning, 
unjudicious and unwise: in good or bad success, alike 
unteachable.” The true uplifting of the character of a 
nation is, obviously, far more dependent on the lives its 
people lead in times of peace than in times of war. 

“The mistake of military ethics,” writes Walter 
Bagehot in “ Physics and Politics,” “is to exaggerate 
the conception of discipline and so to present the moral 
force of the will in a barer form than it ever ought to 
take. Military morals can direct the axe to cut down 
the tree, but it knows nothing of the quiet force by 
which the forest grows.” The “quiet force” works in 
times of peace, and should ever be stimulating all that 
ennobles each individual, and through the unit the 
nation to which it belongs. To focus the strength of 
such force on the making of money cannot tend to 
ennoble a country. 

The inevitable horrors of war, however heroically 
fought, must tend to blunt the finer sensibilities, whereas 
the industries, the arts, the learning, which should nobly 
flourish in a well-governed country when at peace, tend 
to the inner enlightenment and the higher development 
of our human nature. War is in its very nature destruc- 
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tive. In fighting there can be no stopping to consider 
whether towns or buildings, however precious as art 
treasures or as possessing historic associations, are to be 
spared. In times of peace, a great nation should not 
only be ever accumulating treasures wherein a nation 
may justly take a pride, but no less reverencing and 
preserving the treasures left us as legacies from the 
past. 

Cardinal Newman writes (‘The Gospel Palaces, 
Plain and Parochial Sermons”): “Cast your thoughts 
back on the time when our ancient buildings were first 
reared. Consider the churches all around us. How 
many generations have passed since stone was put 
upon stone till the whole edifice was finished! The 
first movers and instruments of its erection, the minds 
that planned it and the links that wrought at it, the 
pious hands that contributed to it, and the holy lips 
that consecrated it, have long ago been taken away ; 
yet we benefit by their good deed. . . . Does it not 
seem strange that men should be able, not merely by 
acting on others, not by a continued influence carried 
on through many minds in a long succession, but by 
one simple and direct act, to come into contact with us, 
and as if with their own hand to benefit us, who live 
centuries later ?” 

How do we, in this conceited age of ours, treat 
these benefits which come down to us from past ages ? 
Do we show any love or reverence for that contact with 
the minds of our forefathers, speaking to us through 
the ages by the stones worked so long ago with loving 
labour and reverent toil? How did we treat a beau- 
tiful church built in a quite recent generation by a 
true artist, a master of renaissance architecture, whose 
grave is to be found among the greatest of England’s 
children in the Crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Chevalier 
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Cockerell? It had not existed half a century when 
we pulled it down. Why? To widen the pavement 
in Regent Street so that the shopping-loving people 
in this much-frequented thoroughfare should not for a 
moment be impeded in their important quest ! 

How have we treated the beautiful ancient church 
at Folkestone, whose stones had stood for centuries as 
the visible sign of the spiritual life of our island, reared 
on the rock, high above the harbour, as a welcoming 
beacon to every sailor who neared our coasts? The 
ancient treasure is now completely hidden and dwarfed 
behind a row of five tall modern houses, “ Priory 
Gardens” by name, which with barefaced, ugly audacity 
efface all sight from the sea of the noble, time-worn, but 
time-enduring stones of the tower and church! In such 
fashion are we grateful for the ‘ benefits” come down to 
us from our forefathers of past ages. Truly our “ happy 
England” seems to be trending very eagerly towards 
establishing the creed of the ugly, and effacing the 
natural beauty of our country, and of the treasures of 
architecture which the past has entrusted to our care! 
Our General Post Office is active among agents for evil. 
Let alone the disfiguring telegraph posts, whose self- 
assertive rigidity wars so cruelly against the gracious 
lines of hedgerows in our country roads and lanes, 
beautiful trees have to be cut down or, worse, muti- 
lated in placing them. There is no necessity why these 
disfigurements should be inflicted on any section of the 
public; for, be it noted, those who love beauty are as 
much “the public” as those who love it not. The wires 
could as easily carry messages if run underground. It 
would cost a little more money to do so. The reckless 
extravagance, the futile expenditure of thousands and 
thousands which, in the name of the public welfare, the 
London County Council and other municipal bodies 
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have squandered on such enterprises as the Thames 
steamboats (now sold at an immense loss), would pay a 
hundred times over and more the cost of the difference. 
The fact is, a great injustice to a minority of the people 
of England is daily being inflicted, through the fact 
that the sole power of destroying beauty in our country 
hes in the hands of those apparently devoid of any 
culture or sense of beauty. The minority may break 
its heart, may protest, but the brutal force of ignorance 
and a want of sensibility but too often win the day. In 
the minds of the majority of Englishmen the idea of the 
necessity for making any material sacrifice for either 
accumulating or preserving treasures of beauty, except 
as they conduce to personal pride in possession, appears 
to be, if not absent, certainly latent. 

We have but to remember the story of the de- 
struction of Crosby Hall in order to realise that, when 
to cherish a beautiful monument of the past, replete 
with historic associations, means a sacrifice of money, 
the sacrifice is not made; and it has, for our sorrow, 
been proved in the eye of the whole world that 
foreigners have some justification in calling us a nation 
of shopkeepers. We have undoubtedly allowed our 
nobler national instincts to be swept out of our practice 
by the fervour with which we idolise our commercial 
interests! We have allowed Crosby Hall to be de- 
stroyed. Many people were specially blamed, but it 
remains a fact we cannot with any justice get behind, 
that England, as a nation, allowed the destruction, and 
on England, as a nation, has fallen the disgrace. The 
question was fully ventilated by meetings held to pro- 
test against its demolition—duly reported. Paragraphs, 
articles, and letters appeared in all the leading news- 
papers; an illustrated pamphlet was widely circulated. 
The late King expressed his wish that the building 
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should be saved. The Lord Mayor of London, an en- 
lightened friend to art (Sir John Bell), did his utmost to 
preserve it. The orator to whose voice England ever 
listens with vivid attention, Lord Rosebery, telegraphed 
from Edinburgh to the Chairman of the Preservation 
Committee—which telegram was published in every 
paper—‘‘I earnestly hope that you have obtained some 
further time for the collection of money. We shall 
be harshly and justly judged by future generations if we 
allow Crosby Hall to be demolished, and no amount 
of remorse will restore it.” Time was given—months 
elapsed—yet England—rich England—stood by and 
allowed the unique architectural and historic treasure 
to be destroyed! With brutal indifference our present 
age truly 


‘dares 
Forget the past!” 


Everybody’s business is nobody’s business. Great 
though the sacrifice has been, such a disgrace would not 
be entirely without compensation if thereby England 
woke up to the fact that a Department of Art in the 
Government is absolutely essential if such acts of van- 
dalism are not to be repeated. A responsible head in 
all matters concerning art, its history, its archeological 
interests, 1s indispensable. There is no authority in the 
Government whose opinion has any weight whatever 
in such matters; no individual who has any special 
knowledge or experience to guide wisely and rightly any 
discussion on them. There is at present no authorised 
person in either of the Houses of Parliament that can 
ventilate and explain the aspects of such questions so that 
they are even really attended to. They are left for the 
decision of those often biassed by personal interest one 
way or the other. They become difficult and entangled 
by reason of such personal interested feeling and want 
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of genuine impartial fervour; so, between the indiffer- 
ence of the majority and the self-interest of the few, the 
vrme vérité of the question becomes hopelessly smothered, 
and the question as regards the best interests to art 
wiped out altogether. What is urgently wanted is one 
placed in authority who could make the Government 
attend to these best interests. 

The history of the preservation of Leighton House 
for the public, though fortunately it has had a happier 
termination than that of Crosby Hall, is another in- 
stance which shows how sorely this country needs a 
department in the Government which would guide and 
decide such matters. Lord Leighton made his two 
sisters his sole heirs and executors, and it was to these 
ladies alone that, when dying, he confided his wishes 
with reference to the disposal of his property. Two 
more scrupulously conscientious executors could not 
have been found, and it was these ladies who offered 
this precious gift to the public as a memorial to their 
brother. The Arab Hall, as is well known, is a treasure- 
mine of priceless Eastern enamels and exquisite decora- 
tion, and the structure, according to the opinion of one 
expert, is the most perfect that has been erected since 
the sixteenth century. The collection of Leighton’s 
own works, given to the House by his friends and 
admirers—the late King heading the list of donors— 
is a liberal education to students of drawing. 

After Leighton’s death, every newspaper, from 
the Times to Punch, enthusiastically advocated the 
idea of preserving the beautiful home of the great 
President for the public as a memorial to him. A 
misstatement, however, very insidiously circulated— 
mysterious, scandalous innuendoes being added thereto 
—was made to the effect that it was contrary to Lord 
Leighton’s last wishes that this should be so. Those 
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whose enthusiasm was cooled by these statements did 
not stop to think how absurd, as well as wicked, they 
were. How could their brother, the most modest of 
men, wrote Leighton’s sisters, have contemplated such 
an honour being bestowed on his memory, or have 
expressed any wish on the subject? Even now, when 
the House is enjoyed by thousands of visitors every 
year, the real truth of the whole transaction is not fully 
understood. When the whole of England with one 
voice welcomed the idea of such a memorial, had there 
been a department for art in the Government whose 
duty it was thoroughly to investigate such questions 
and to sift the true from the false, the lie that was 
half a truth, and as such the blackest of lies, would 
have been at once exposed, and it would not have been 
left for personal friends of Leithton’s to fight the battle. 
For motives of self-interest and personal prestige people 
must fain be loyal to their own lies, even embroidering 
them as time goes on, and the real facts become faint 
in the memory of those not immediately concerned. 

Only very recently an example occurred when the 
want of a high tribunal was felt who would have 
directed justice in a manner to protect the welfare of 
those who cannot command the nature of their own 
surroundings, a worthy department in the Government 
whose duty it was to oppose the aggressions of greed 
when baneful to the public welfare. 

The following appeared in the Times of March 
26, 1910 :— 


‘Tae DESTRUCTION OF THE SHOREDITCH ALMSHOUSES 
(From a Correspondent) 
“The pedantry of which the law is sometimes eullty 


is forcibly illustrated by the recent decision to destroy 
the Geffery Almshouses at Shoreditch. 


a 
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“Sir Robert Geffery, at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, founded a charity for the poor, in 
the form of an almshouse to be erected ‘in or near the 
City of London.’ In due course land was bought in 
the Kingsland Road within a mile of the City boundary, 
and for the last two centuries the charity has been 
embodied in a beautiful building of the Wren School 
of Architecture, standing in a pleasant formal garden 
of some size. The garden is almost the only open space 
in Shoreditch, and the building is certainly the only 
beautiful lay building in Shoreditch. Shoreditch has 
a population of nearly 116,000, or 117 to the acre, and 
the highest rate of infant mortality in London. If the 
almshouses had stood empty, no greater benefit could 
have been conferred on the poor of the district than 
their maintenance as a spot of restful beauty in the 
midst of a vast collection of squalid and ugly houses. 
But they are not empty. They accommodate nearly 
fifty pensioners; they are always full ; and the inmates 
enjoy excellent health. The Ironmongers’ Company, 
which administers the charity, is, however, of opinion 
that it would be more agreeable to the inmates to live 
in a suburb, and the Company is eager to accept an 
offer of the Peabody Trustees to buy the almshouses for 
some £23,000 (the site having originally cost £200 2). 

“The Charity Commissioners some two years ago 
refused to sanction a sale. But a Judge of the High 
Court, disregarding the deliberate opinion of the Com- 
missioners, and the opposition of the Attorney-General, 
has taken a different view. Shoreditch will, therefore, 
lose an open space and a beautiful specimen of Queen 
Anne architecture. The low buildings of the charity 
will be replaced by a lofty pile of workmen’s dwellings, 
and a district already overcrowded will have an addi- 
tion of some 1200 to its population. We must assume 
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that Mr. Justice Neville has exercised his discretion in 
accordance with principle and precedent ; and, no doubt, 
those who administer the two charities which are in 
negotiation—the Ironmongers’ Company and the Pea- 
body Trustees—conceive that they are doing their 
duty; but the result is deplorable. London is not so 
rich in things of beauty that she can afford to lose any 
of them, and open spaces within a mile of the City are 
priceless. The Attorney-General and the Charity Com- 
missioners are to be congratulated on taking a wider 
view of the facts than has apparently been possible for 
the Court; and the question is suggested whether an 
administrative body, such as the Commissioners, is not 
better fitted to deal with what are really considerations 
of policy than a tribunal which feels bound to follow 
rules as precedents, and to confine its vision within a 
very limited area.” 


This decision was not arrived at without much 
opposition from Lord Meath’s Public Gardens Associa- 
tion, the National Trust, and the Society for the Pre- 
servation of Ancient Monuments. It is evident that 
a department in the Government, with the treasury to 
back it, alone could effectually influence the aspect taken 
of such questions. Men of culture are to be found in 
most country districts in England who, in connection 
with such a department, might be authorised by the 
Government to be responsible for beautiful relics of 
the past; men who have a precise knowledge in all 
matters connected with architecture and archeology, 
and to whom it would be indeed a labour of love to 
preserve such relics from demolition or damage. These 
now view the wanton destruction which nearly every 
year brings about, in some part of England or another, 
with heart-breaking despair. Of how many treasures, 
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indeed, has the last hundred years of wanton destruc- 
tion robbed England ! 

In Monmouthshire, within the memory of man, 
stood many ancient crosses at the crossways, as they 
had stood for hundreds of years, but of which now 
remains but the base, the rest having been taken by 
any farmer or labourer who was repairing a barn or 
building a wall. How many intelligent inhabitants 
deplore this desecration, but have no power to stop it! 

On the other side of the Severn, in a country 
teeming with Arthurian legends, is the old Woodspring 
Priory in the parish of Kewstoke, built by Sir William 
de Courteney in the early years of the thirteenth 
century. The Prior and Canons were driven out in 
September 1534. “The grey walls and tower of the 
church of Woodspring, with the remains of the con- 
ventual buildings, set down at the sunny slope of the 
Swallow Cliff, compose a picture of quiet beauty, rarely 
to be equalled, more rarely excelled. The Priory, 
though not remote, has no near neighbours; it has the 
right feeling of seclusion, without being shut in. As 
Charles II. said of Godolphin, that he was never in the 
way and yet not out of the way, some may say of 
Woodspring that it is not in the world and yet not 
out of the world; so far, indeed, is it from being shut 
in, that a description of the views from the headland 
behind would be a catalogue of the hills and dales that 
border the Severn Sea. On days, and those not few, 
the eye may wander from the Cotswolds to the Men- 
dips, by the Quantocks to Exmoor, over the channel to 
Gower, then to the Brecknock Beacons, the Sugar Loaf 
at Abergavenny, and the Malvern Hills. There is not 
only distance but distinction; as to colour, the mira- 
culous variety of the colour on the Severn Sea and its 
shore is almost a commonplace. To make those who 
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know not the place feel the subtle charm of it, would 
need the pen of a Pater!” So writes an authority 
on architecture and archeology. After describing the 
outside of the beautiful church, which, though minus 
the chancel, is otherwise almost perfect, he goes on to 
say: ‘The domestic buildings of the Priory, including 
the Prior’s lodging, are gone, with the exception of 
the refectory, now used as a waggon house. This is 
a beautifully proportioned room of early Perpendicular 
character, 45 feet long and 19 wide; the eastern part 
has suffered from time and ill-usage, but the rest is 
nearly perfect. . .. Time has but added to the glory 
of the monastic barn, which stands in a perfect state 
on the north side of the Priory.” 

It may be added that on July 28, 1909, it was 
difficult to study the beauty in the architecture of 
this lovely old Priory owing to the omnipresence of 
pigsties, which appear to be specially and painfully 
odoriferous at Woodspring. The actual church is 
turned into a farm-house dwelling, the beautiful re- 
fectory is at present used for any refuse which has to 
be shunted under cover, and the splendid monastic 
barn is partly used as a farm stable and partly for the 
odds and ends of a farm-yard. 

An inhabitant of this district writes of other van- 
dalisms perpetrated on the other side of Sand Bay, 
near Weston-super-Mare: “On the western end of 
Worle Hill is the ancient British camp, so well known 
to archeologists as one of the finest in the country; 
and here too the hand of the vandal is sadly in evi- 
dence. For many years Mr. Davis (the renowned 
archeologist, H. N. Davis, F.G.S.) has been doing 
what he can to rouse people to the need for preserving 
this wonderful series of ruined ramparts, but it is 
steadily being pulled to pieces by thoughtless visitors 
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to the woods and hill. On this side of Sand Bay, on 
Worlebury Hill, golf-links have been made during the 
past three years. Near Kewstoke Church, and de- 
scending the side of Worle Hill, there is an ancient 
stairway roughly built of unhewn stones, known as 
the Monk’s Steps. It may be these formed the way 
down from Worlebury Camp to the landing-place below 
the church, although local tradition has it that the 
steps were built by St. Kew and led up to his cell at 
the top: anyway, from the cell of St. Kew (so called) 
many curious things have been recovered, ‘ranging 
from early British to late medieval dates.’ On a flat 
of the hill a little above these steps a countryman 
pointed out to Mr. Davis a stone circle with a short 
avenue of stones looking to the east ; they stood from 
an inch or two to perhaps eighteen inches above the 
grass, and gave Mr. Davis the impression of being the 
handiwork of man—proof would have been got by 
digging. He advised their being excavated in the 
summer (it was then autumn). In the spring Mr. 
Davis took a friend to look at them, and to his horror 
found that a putting green had been made on the site 
they occupied, and that the stones had been destroyed 
and their débris thrown over the wall, actually blocking 
and covering the top of the monk’s steps. When it 
was explained to the secretary of the golf-links, he 
had the débris taken away; but of course the circle 
and avenue were gone for ever, and the chance of 
proving their origin and purpose lost. ‘Tradition has 
it that a pond at one time existed at the spot, and the 
stones may have been connected with it.” 

How long are the Philistines to have it all their 
own way! It is only the authority of Government 
that can save us and bring back a right feeling on 
such matters to the majority of the public. These 
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desecrations are allowed at present in a country which 
has societies in Rome and Greece, the work of which 
is to excavate and preserve the precious antiquities 
of those countries. England alone in the most civilised 
nations of the world has no department for art in her 
Government. Surely the English as a nation are suffi- 
ciently patriotic and cultured to resist the continued 
carelessness concerning such matters which allows with 
any justice our nation to deserve the opprobrious de- 
signation of ‘‘a nation of shopkeepers”! 

Leighton was a department in himself; he made 
it his personal business to fight for the preservation of 
every art treasure, and had he lived to take his place 
among our legislators in the House of Lords, it would 
have clearly proved how the whole aspect of England’s 
art could be influenced by such a power existing in 
that legislature. It might be hopeless to expect to 
possess a second Leighton, so efficient a combination of 
the statesman and the artist, but there are those now 
existing who would worthily sustain the dignity of 
art, and guide her interests from an absolutely pure 
and lofty standpoint, were they entrusted to do so. 

Yet it must be remembered that the destruction of 
Crosby Hall was not accomplished without a struggle. 
To fail in a good cause is better than to succeed in a 
bad. There exists a minority which fights with the 
zeal of a minority to preserve the most precious in- 
fluences in our secular life. Leighton was first and 
foremost among these, and had he been among us, 
undoubtedly Crosby Hall would still be standing, for 
his zeal was backed by the power of his personality, 
which was a force that could achieve as well as 
desire. 

How can the living art of to-day help in increasing 
the number of that minority of which Leighton was so 
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briliant a unit? What part can art play in calming 
the fever, the restlessness of life, and in mitigating 
the materialism, the selfishness—it might be added, the 
stupid short-sightedness—of those who place material 
and commercial interests as alone foremost for con- 
sideration in the life of a great country? Certainly no 
part whatever if the very votaries of art herself allow 
themselves to be swept along in the froth of the stream ! 
If the light that be in us is darkness, how great is 
that darkness! It might appear useless to call atten- 
tion to the unfavourable conditions existing which war 
against a right conception in art matters, in face of 
the apparent utter apathy and callousness shown by 
the public in general, were it not obvious that, as 
Leighton maintained, true feeling is “rather dormant 
with us than absent.” 

Moreover, as one evil germ will spread disease over 
the whole body, and this craze—this passionate emula- 
tion for greed—has corrupted English taste in the 
majority, so, on the other hand, one ardent spark of 
high desire, kindled and kept alight by fervent hope 
and faith, may generate a transforming to worthier 
aims and aspirations that lower passion which has 
gripped with such force that majority which feeds and 
is fed on materialism. “A little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump.” A grain of ideality, consistently fostered, 
courageously fought for, can leaven a whole nation; 
for, in all human nature, however latent it may be, 1s 
there not the embryo of a craving for such food? And 
this grain of ideality, tenaciously fostered and happily 
ripened, has been vouchsafed to us. It is not more 
than thirty years ago that the little leaven began 
its work. The good germ has existed, strengthened, 
thrown up its shoots, and brought in a harvest, since 


those early days when Miss Miranda Hill and Miss 
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Octavia Hill first accentuated by their action the duty 
of raising a higher standard of sympathy between rich 
and poor, and first claimed for the poor, as well as for 
the rich, the privilege of possessing some beauty in 
their lives. Lord Meath’s society, the Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association, which has prospered so 
greatly, has also the same feeling and principle as its 
root. It must also be noted that our Princess who 
enjoys the heritage of the Prince Consort’s taste and 
interest in all matters relating to art, the Duchess of 
Argyll, is the president of the two invaluable societies 
inaugurated by Miss Hill and her sister, namely, “The 
Kyrle Society” and “The National Trust for Places 
of Historic Interest and Natural Beauty,” in the 
starting of which the late Duke of Westminster also 
took an active part. The truth that inspired these 
movements consists in the fact that beauty is a god- 
given treasure and should be enjoyed by all, and that 
those who can command it in their own lives should 
pay their debt of gratitude by extending the blessing 
to those who cannot. The great physician, Sir Andrew 
Clark, when speaking at the first public meeting 
of the Kyrle Society, held in Kensington in 1882, 
took as his text: ‘Ye cannot live by bread alone.” 
Assuredly no nation can rise to be truly great if 
commercial interests are allowed to overrule all finer 
aspirations. 

Modern conditions tend to the ignoring of the pro- 
portions which must be kept in sight if we aim at living 
noble lives. In these latter days, motives for action 
seem to have become disjointed from those fundamental 
principles acknowledged by all great civilisations as 
those that ought to rule the conduct of great nations. 
Party spirit overrides principle in politics; self-asser- 
tion and a love of self-importance —in other words, 
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self-interest in one form or another—override in public 
bodies the desire for absolute truth and high-minded 
probity. So much vitality exists on the lower moral 
and mental stratum on which many live, that there 
seems to the majority no need for a higher. Education 
of a kind has suffused all classes with a vitality of 
intellect which as yet hardly corresponds in the masses 
to any realisation of the purposes for which the gift of 
an intellect is given to us, namely, to acquire the power 
of living beyond the mere personal and material view of 
our existence, of reaching to a higher platform where 
brain and sympathies are equipped for a journey to- 
wards more extended horizons, more impersonal interests. 
People can hardly be viewed as very civilised or cul- 
tured in whom success takes the garb of self-inflation, 
and education can hardly be said to have attained her 
right aim if she encourages those tendencies in human 
nature which the development of the intellect is meant 
to correct. 

It is the old story, “A little knowledge is'a dan- 
gerous thing.” The self-assertiveness so rampant among 
half-educated classes develops easily into the attitude 
so often taken by those classes, “I am as good as you 
and a great deal better ”—an attitude subversive of all 
principles of true progress or high aspiration, because 
subversive of the help one class can render another. It 
is shutting the door to the one high aim which all 
classes should have in common. No one knowing the 
life being lived in the England of to-day can ignore the 
splendid work being done by many individuals—by our 
royal family, the owners of the land, our clergy, philan- 
thropists, soldiers; work evincing a just understanding, 
generous impulses, unselfish aims—yet as a nation the 
public is not finely pointed, finely discriminating. It 
does not rise up with a King David’s indignation against 
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what is disgraceful. Though it may admire what is 
great, it does not detest with fervour “what is ignoble 
and hideous.” Those whose veracity and accuracy cannot 
and is not doubted know and tell us that various grue- 
some blurs on our civilisation exist, yet as a nation we do 
not rise up and denounce these things as unendurable : 
we accept them with a dull, indifferent acquiescence, with 
a bourgeois bluntness. If they do not injure our com- 
mercial prosperity they must be left for individuals to 
cope with—they will not affect the elections—or the 
Consols ! 

Whatever passions control, and have controlled, the 
individuals of those societies which are called civilised, 
when a country deserves the name of great there 
exists a national standard which imbues the character 
of a people as a whole with nobility, however far below 
this standard individuals belonging to great nations 
may sink. The salient distinction of such a standard 
is a sense of proportion as to the importance various 
influences ought to take in a nation’s life, and the in- 
sistence made on the virtue and worth of those things 
which make the backbone and the reality of its power ; 
the true patriotic public spirit which obliterates private 
and party interest for the weal common to all. For 
what purpose, indeed, is the wisdom of the Socrates, 
the Shakespeares, the Bacons of the world welcomed by 
all aspirers to wisdom in cultured civilisations, if such 
wisdom does not serve to inspire and direct “ the ruling 
principle” of a nation as a whole?! Though there is 
much in the English nation which still maintains her 
position as a great nation, there is undoubtedly a grow- 
ing absence of this sense of proportion as to the true 


’ “Remember that the fulness, the richness, the happiness of our lives 
depends mainly on the number of good and worthy things which we do care 
about, and in which we take an honest interest.”—Sir Joshua Fitch (see p. 14). 
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value of the interests which are worthy to absorb her 
vitality. The absorbing all-importance of commercial 
interests to the middle-class business man is perhaps not 
the worst enemy to that sense of true proportion. The 
greatest enemy is the fact rather that the element of 
imagination and romance in the natures of a great many 
of England’s men and women is being immolated on 
the shrine of risk and greed. The passion for greed, 
pure and simple, may not be identical with that of the 
gambler’s passion, but the two are apt to become fused 
when the spirit of gambling overrides every other 
desire in a nature. The drunkard is led to steal to 
satisfy his passion for drink—the gambler will become 
mercenary to satisfy his passion for play.’ This gam- 
bler’s passion, whether the game is played with cards 
or politics, pictures, horses—on the Stock Exchange, or 
with any other commercial transactions—seems to have 
got ahead of sounder vital incentives in England at the 
present moment. The excitement of risk, the greedi- 
ness to acquire and possess a fall from fortune without 
the toil of labour, is overpowering worthier aspirations, 


1 In a letter Watts dated February 1895, on the subject of gambling, 
with reference to an article in the Spectator which implied that gambling 
was not in itself immoral, he wrote: “How can Mr. Hutton, who is, I 
believe, a religious man, allow such principles to be put forth in his paper! 
Would the Master in whom he believes say that any action or habit which 
was known to be often the cause of suicide, of forgery, of ruin, was not in 
itself immoral? On lower grounds, is it not immoral to throw away, on 
reckless personal amusement, means that might, moderately well employed, 
make the happiness and well-being of thousands? Is it not immoral to 
take without giving some equivalent? This last, on the lowest grounds, is 
base and unmanly. If all this cannot be put down by law, and perhaps it 
cannot, here comes in the function of the public press, the tone of which 
seems, in its absence of appeal to any religious or moral principle, utterly 
bad and disgraceful. If I had the words, I would write—oh! for one 
who would write like an Hebrew! ‘The only one who did so, I think, 
was dear John Ruskin—the only one who, while denouncing the bad, 
told us what we should do! It was the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, alas!” 
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and is creating an impure scum, a soiled froth, on the 
tide of our progress. 


‘‘ Who spurns the shrine of Right, nor wealth nor power 
Shall be to him a tower 
To guard him from the gulf: there lies his lot, 
Where all things are forgot.” } 


“Tove thou to labour, not in words only, but deeds. 
Out of a thousand toils is born the beautiful. To suc- 
ceed compels to labour. Be a lover of labour, thereby 
to make beautiful thy life.” 

That is the creed of every true artist of every time. 
The very innermost core of the being of every earnest 
workman is opposed to the spirit of gambling, whatever 
phase the passion may take.’ It is in a certainty that a 
deep, god-given treasure is laid up in his heart, and in 
the imperative necessity to labour till he embodies that 
treasure in a visible form, that the true artist lives 
and has his being. To him it is the god within him. 
By recording his keenest sensibilities on canvas or in 
sculpture, he leaves to the world an abiding monument 
of his high emotion. 


«Sink not in spirit: who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree.” 


1 Aisch., Agamem. Translated by E. D, A. Morshead. 
d t=) 

2 Among the many evils this passion creates, it is, according to Mr. 
Andrew Lang, undermining elementary common sense. In a delightful 
article entitled ‘‘Luck-Bringers” (Morning Post, November 6, 1908), he 
writes : “The more a man’s business is exposed to accident, the more he is 
apt to believe in luck and luck-bringers. Thus every one of us is far more 
exposed to accident now than we were before motors increased by noise, 
stench, and danger the amenity of existence. Yet the general suffering 
public does not swear anti-motor churinga. The revival and survival of 
amulets have been mainly among the notably intelligent people who are 
bridge-players, actors, sportsmen, motorists, gamblers, and burglars. I 
do not myself press the charge against actors and sportsmen, for I never 
met a superstitious sportsman, and actors are always ready in their own 

” , ] o . : 
defence. Mr. Lang does evidently press the charge against bridge-players, 
motorists, gamblers, and burglars, 
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It is not a question of subject, method, or school. 
Every earnest devotee finds his own subjects, his own 
methods, his own style. The crucial necessity is that, 
in order to shoot the arrow as high as it is possible for 
him to shoot it, the labourer must sound the depth and 
reality of his own ego. The deeper the root, the higher 
the tree. In the depth of that ego the strength of 
national individuality will assuredly assert itself. It is 
the absence of that stamp of national individuality in 
the painting of the latest school in England which is 
a distinct sign of decadence. Till our artists bring the 
strength of our English character to bear on the diff- 
culties of their mission, till they assert their mght to 
rule and not be ruled by influences less elevating than 
those which are inherent in their temperament as truly 
English artists, they cannot expect to retain their posi- 
tion among those who forward the best culture of their 
country—a position undoubtedly held by the great 
painters of the nineteenth century. 

As far back as 1888, when the great English nine- 
teenth-century art was still in progress—art distinctly 
signalised by an earnest, high aim—Leighton tried in 
his address to the Art Congress at Liverpool to stir 
his countrymen, beyond the special class of artists, to 
the realisation of the place of great national importance 
art ought to hold in national life. The whole address is 
given in the Appendix of the “ Life, Letters, and Work 
of Frederic Leighton,” but it may be well to repeat 
part of it here, for never was the core of the truth in 
the subject more subtly or comprehensively dealt with. 

“*Why, I hear you ask, ‘should an organisation 
have been called into life for the sole purpose of con- 
sidering in public matters relating to the development 
and spread of art in this country? What hitherto 
unfulfilled ends do you seek to achieve? Do you aim 
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at the wider extension of artistic education in this 
country? But vast sums from the public purse are 
annually devoted to its promotion; schools of art 
multiply, one might almost say swarm, over the face of 
the land. Or do you tax the great municipal bodies of 
England with remissness on this score? But day by 
day efforts in this direction among the great provincial 
centres of trade and industry become more marked and 
effectual. No announcement more frequently meets our 
eyes than that of the opening, with due ceremony and 
circumstance, and seemingly with full recognition that 
the event is an important one, of spacious public galleries 
for the annual exhibition, or for the permanent housing, 
of works of contemporary art. Or does art find private 
individuals lacking in that noble spirit which so often 
prompts Englishmen to devote to the enjoyment and 
profit of their fellow-citizens a large share of the wealth 
gained by them in the pursuit of their avocations? But 
a great gallery of art, which rises hard-by across the 
road, would shame and silence any such assertion. Or, 
again, can it be denied that what encouragement to 
artists is afforded by the purchase of innumerable pic- 
tures, at all events, was never more liberally meted out 
to them than within our generation, and does not the 
crowding of exhibitions, of which the name is Legion, 
evince abundantly the responsive attitude of the country, 
as far at least as one of the arts is concerned? Are not 
statues multiplying in our streets? Is not architecture, 
as an art, finding at this time increasing, if tardy, ac- 
ceptance at the hands of private individuals? Is not a 
wholesome sense dawning among us that even a private 
dwelling should not offend, nay, should conciliate, the 
eye of the passer-by in our public thoroughfares; and, 
lastly, has not a more than marked improvement taken 
place within our day in the character of all those inti- 
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mate domestic surroundings which are the daily diet 
of our eyes, and should be daily their delight? Are not 
these facts patent to all, and do they not seem to cut 
from under your feet the ground on which you seek to 
stand 2’ 

“Yes, all this and more may be said, and I should 
be blind as an observer, I should be ungrateful as one 
speaking in the name of artists, did I not recognise the 
force of these words which I have put into the mouth 
of an imaginary querist. I acknowledge with joy that 
there is, in all these facts, and still more in their 
significance, much on which we may justly congratulate 
ourselves, much that points to a quickening conscious- 
ness, a stirring of slumbering zesthetic impulse, a re- 
ceptive readiness, a growing malleability in the general 
temper, which promises well; and it is precisely such 
a condition of things which justifies our hope of good 
results from this Congress, and in it we find our best 
encouragement. 

“Well, what, then, is our charge in respect to the 
present relation of the country to art? What are the 
shortcomings for which we are here to seek a remedy ? 
Our charge is that, with the great majority of English- 
men, the appreciation of art, as art, is blunt, is super- 
ficial, is desultory, is spasmodic; that our countrymen 
have no adequate perception of the place of art as an 
element of national greatness; that they do not count 
its achievements among the sources of their national 
pride; that they do not appreciate its vital importance 
in the present day to certain branches of national 
prosperity ; that while what is excellent receives from 
them honour and recognition, what is ignoble and 
hideous is not detested by them, is, indeed, accepted 
and borne with a dull, indifferent acquiescence; that 
the sesthetic consciousness is not with them a living 
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force, impelling them towards the beautiful, and re- 
belling against the unsightly. We charge that while 
a desire to possess works of art, but especially pictures, 
is very widespread, it is in a large number, perhaps in 
a majority of cases, not the essential quality of art that 
has attracted the purchaser to his acquisition ; not to 
the emanation of beauty in any one of its innumerable 
forms, but something outside and wholly independent 
of art. In a word, there is, we charge, among the 
many in our country, little consciousness that every 
product of men’s hands claiming to rank as a work of 
art, be it lofty in its uses and monumental, or lowly 
and dedicated to humble ends, be it a temple or a 
palace, the sacred home of prayer or a sovereign’s 
boasted seat, be it a statue or a picture, or any imple- 
ment or utensil bearing the traces of an artist’s thought 
and the imprint of an artist’s finger—there is, I say, 
little adequate consciousness that each of these works 
is a work of art only on condition that, is a work of 
art exactly in proportion as, it contains within itself the 
precious spark from the Promethean rod, the divine 
fire-germ of living beauty; and that the presence of 
this divine germ ennobles and lifts into one and the 
same family every creation which reveals it; for even 
as the life-sustaining fire which streams out in splendour 
from the sun’s molten heart is one with the fire which 
lurks for our uses in the grey and homely flint, so the 
vital flame of beauty is one and the same, though 
kindled now to higher and now to humbler purpose, 
whether it be manifest in the creations of a Pheidias 
or of a Michael Angelo, of an Ictinus or of some name- 
less builder of a sublime cathedral; in a jewel designed 
by Holbein or a lamp from Pompeii, a sword-hilt from 
Toledo, a caprice in ivory from Japan, or the enamelled 
frontlet of an Egyptian queen. We say, further, that 
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the absence of this perception is fraught with infinite 
mischief, direct and indirect, to the development of 
art among us, tending, as it does, to divorce from it 
whole classes of industrial production, and incalculably 
narrowing the field of the influence of beauty in our 
lives. And with the absence of this true esthetic 
instinct, we find not unnaturally the absence of any 
national consciousness that the sense of what is 
beautiful, and the manifestation of that sense through 
the language of art, adorn and exalt a people in the 
face of the world and before the tribunal of history; a 
national consciousness which should become a national 
conscience—a sense, that is, of public duty, and of 
a collective responsibility in regard to this loveliest 
flower of civilisation. 

‘“ Well, it is in the belief that the consciousness of 
which I have spoken is rather dormant with us than 
absent, waiting to be aroused rather than wholly want- 
ing, that the founders of this Association have initiated 
the movement which has brought you together, and 
laid upon me the ungracious task to which I am now 
addressing myself—a task I have accepted in the hope 
that, at least, some good to others may come out of the 
wreck and ruin of any character for courtesy which 
may hitherto have been conceded to me. 

“But let us now look closer into my indictment ; 
and let us, first, for a moment, and by way of getting at 
a standard, turn our thoughts to one or two of those 
races among which art has reached its highest level 
and round whose memory art has shed an inexhaust- 
ible splendour. Let us first consider the Greek race 
in the day of its greatest achievements and the most 
perfect balance of its transcendent gifts. What is it 
that impresses us most in the contemplation of the 
artistic activity of this race? It is, first, that the stir- 
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ring esthetic instinct, the impulse towards and absolute 
need of beauty, was universal with it, and lay, a living 
force, at the root of its emotional being; and, secondly, 
that the Greeks were conscious of this impulse as of 
a just source of pride and a sign of their supremacy 
among the nations. So saturated were they with it, 
that whatsoever left their hands bore its stamp. What- 
ever of Greek work has been preserved to us, temple 
or statue, vessel or implement, is marked with the same 
attributes of stately and rhythmic beauty ; in all their 
creations, from the highest to the lowest, one spirit lives, 
and whatever be the rank of each of their creations in 
the hierarchy of works of art, in one thing they are 
even-born and kin—in the spirit of loveliness. And 
of the dignity of this artistic instinct, which they re- 
garded as their birthright, they were, as I have said, 
proudly conscious. Would you have an instance of 
this high consciousness? Here is one. At the end of 
the first year of the Peloponnesian war, the Athenians 
having, according to ancestral custom, decreed a public 
funeral to those who had fallen in battle, Pericles, the 
son of Xanthippus, was chosen by them to speak the 
praises of the dead. It is a famous speech, that in 
which he obeyed their injunction, and it opens with a 
lofty eulogy of the Republic for which the heroes whom 
they mourned had fallen. In this magnificent song of 
praise he enumerates the virtues of the Athenians; 
he shows them heroic, wise, just, tolerant, lovers of 
beauty, philosophers—in all things foremost amongst 
men. Mark this! At a celebration of the most moving 
solemnity—in a breathing space between two acts of 
a gigantic international struggle for hegemony—you 
have here a great statesman enumerating the titles of 
his fellow-citizens to headship among the nations, and 
placing, not at the end of his panegyric and as an 
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oratorical embellishment, but in its very heart and 
centre, these words: ‘ We love the beautiful.’ ” 

To recapitulate—What are the present general con- 
ditions which are here maintained to be unfavourable 
to the creation of permanent art ? 

A restlessness, prevalent in all classes, which en- 
courages temporary rather than abiding conditions— 
superficial rather than deeper interests. 

A want of reverence for beauty in the public mind ; 
and the few, if any, sacrifices made by the majority to 
secure any influence of beauty for the masses. 

A tendency to confine earnest study within the 
specialists’ groove rather than to aim at a fully com- 
prehensive, complete understanding of nature’s laws. 

A competitive system of education which unhinges 
the central force of individuality exactly at the ages 
when every prop should be secured to sustain it. 

A surrender to French tenets in art: the following 
a lead which in nowise encourages the genius indigenous 
in the English people. 

A worship of material riches, and an undue influence 
which purely money interests are allowed to exercise. 

A spirit of gambling which has taken hold of all 
classes: courting luck instead of loving labour. 

Lastly, again to repeat Leighton’ words, “Our 
countrymen have no adequate perception of the place of 
art as an element of national greatness; that they do 
not count its achievements among the sources of their 
national pride; that they do not appreciate its vital 
importance in the present day to certain branches of 
national prosperity.” 


ESSAY II 
THE FINER FACTS OF NATURE 


Crosine in from the aloof standpoint hitherto adopted, 
where an attempt was made to take in a general aspect, 
how, it may be asked, is the actual craft of painting 
in England affected by the unfavourable influence of 
present conditions ? 

It is presumably obvious to those who take a serious 
view of the value of art, that, though estheticism may 
be a fashionable cult in the so-called upper classes—in 
certain sets a cult quite fussily rampant—any marked 
preference for beauty rather than for ugliness in the 
world at large is, as Leighton maintained, non-existent : 
likewise, also, the power in our painters to weld their 
esthetic instincts into any monumental form. The 
desire even to acquire such power has apparently 
dropped out of the aim of their ambition. Fervour is 
. directed into other channels, and a positive antagonism 
against the old standards of finish has arisen. This 
shifting of position in the aims of our “rising” painters 
is glaringly apparent if a study is made, first, of the 
pictures in any of the New English Art exhibitions 
in Suffolk Street, and then of those in any winter 
exhibition at Burlington House.t In the new school 
it is obvious that painters are making for something 
different in kind from the work of the “ Old Masters,” 


1 Leighton was solely responsible for the establishment of these winter 
exhibitions of standard works, his sole object being to widen the experience 
of students in the study of the great masters. 
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and of the English schools of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. The verdict of the majority, which 
doubtless may be influenced in an essentially English 
public by a preference for the accustomed rather than 
for the innovations of the unaccustomed, is for the old 
standard of taste in art, but the immediate fashion— 
the influence of those who elect themselves the elvte in 
taste—is for the newly-imbibed French creeds. 

Certain truths in the science of visualising nature 
were unravelled by the French artists of the nineteenth 
century, certain new principles evolved ; facts discovered 
and accentuated in their work; a dexterous manipula- 
tion of the pigment paint itself was acquired on some- 
what new lines, which in a brilliant manner expounded 
the science of visualising nature according to these 
discoveries that had been made. 

“The Vision of the Century” is the title of the first 
chapter in Mr. MacColl’s book, “ Nineteenth Century 
Art,” a stupendous triumph of well-assorted knowledge, 
brilliant expression, and apt suggestiveness. In this 
first chapter he asks: “‘ What exactly was the special 
and final addition made to the instrument of painting 
in the nineteenth century? It may be expressed by 
saying that painting accepted at last the full contents 
of vision as material, all that is given in the coloured 
camera-reflection of the real world.” Mr. MacColl then 
proceeds to discourse in detail on the science of this 
‘final addition made to the instrument of painting.” 

Seeing the results of our new English twentieth- 
century art from our painters having accepted this final 
addition, the important question arises whether, in secur- 
ing it, other qualities, as indisputably inherent in the 
aspect of nature as it is cast on the retina of the eye, 
have not been sacrificed. 

What are the most obvious qualities in the best 
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work produced on the new lines? Undoubtedly there 
is vigour, a genuine keen interest displayed in un- 
ravelling the superficial qualities which produce any 
effect as directly thrown on the retina of the eye; 
concentrated energy in transmitting such effects on to 
the canvas; fidelity to the true values and relations 
of tone in grouping objects together; an unconven- 
tional view of the effect which light and shadow take 
in the shaping of an object ; sincerity of aim truthfully 
to record the aspect of objects as they are actually 
transmitted on to the retina, rather than that which 
experience and association might lead the mind to 
concelve as present. 

What, on the other hand, are the qualities which 
are lacking in this new English art? Most promi- 
nently a sense of what might be called the finer facts 
of nature ; facts which invariably affect all aspects of 
nature, but through the influence of laws which work, 
as 1t were, from within and below the surface. First 
and foremost among these is character, a sense of the 
individual structure of form, which may in nature be 
but hinted at on the surface, nevertheless absolutely 
shapes that hint. 

‘Doctrinaires of the very latest fashion in art insist 
that nothing comes legitimately within the province of 
the pictorial, except the impression of nature trans- 
mitted to the physical organ detached from memory, 
experience, and mind. By this faction the eye is 
treated solely as a machine. Sound as may be the 
doctrine that art has nothing to do with what the eye 
cannot see, or with those facts which a preconceived 
experience alone teaches us are there, it is also no less 
true that the human eye sees, according to its intuitive 
power of transmitting to the brain, the different com- 
ponent parts of the actual objects visualised. It was no 
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knowledge of anatomy which enabled Pheidias to see 
every subtilty of form in the human figure with con- 
summate insight, any more than it was a knowledge of 
the laws of the ebb and flow of the tides which enabled 
Whistler to give an actual sense of the swaying sur- 
face of the waves in ‘Valparaiso Bay’; again, it was 
no knowledge of botany which enabled Leighton and 
Millais to reproduce the structures of plants so perfectly 
that they evoked unmitigated admiration, as botanical 
studies, from so high an authority on botany as Sir 
W. Thiselton Dyer. We may be told that what we 
really see is only the relation of tone, of light and 
shadow ; but the fact that the architecture of the whole 
visible world, the meaningful construction of all things 
that nature builds, is being constantly realised by our 
sight, makes the truth of this theory at least doubt- 
ful. That our eye cannot discern these natural objects 
without light, goes without saying; further, that light 
and shadow shape the forms to be rendered by the 
brush, is also true: but the assertion that what we see 
is only light and shade playing upon form, is shutting 
the door on another, equally obvious truth. The eye, 
gifted with a natural sense of form, records ingenuously 
to the brain the sense of projecting and receding planes, 
the foreshortening of masses, the straightness, slant, or 
curve in a surface or in a line. A complete and ex- 
haustive result may be achieved in a painting through 
this sense of form, as in the work of Van Eyck and 
of Leonardo da Vinci; or a shorthand record may be 
made, as in that of Phil May’s sketches. But we feel 
that in both the sense of the whole form has been felt. 
However, volumes would not exhaust the argument for 
and against the so-called impressionist’s view of art; 
so-called, but surely a term unfortunate and misleading, 
and in no way explanatory. Every touch a true artist 
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ever puts up on canvas is a record of an impression— 
whether that impression comprises the structure, light 
and shade, true colour and tone, all combined, or only 
certain surface qualities, extracted from its entirety and 
enforced so that the most obvious appearances start 
into relief, giving doubtless a sense of vitality to a work, 
but remaining nevertheless only a partial record of the 
object. Needless to say, Leighton sought to record 
his impressions of nature in their entirety, and this 
necessitated a balancing of their component attributes. 
The startling element is never found in his art.” * 
Analogous to this sense of the truth in structure is 
the sense of that quality in colour which means lfe—in 
flesh painting, the living blood; in flowers and in all 
vegetation, the living sap—the something which invests 
a living flower with the special quality of colour which 
a piece of drapery of precisely the same hue cannot 
possess. Without structure in form and vitality in 
colour there can be no sense of true intimacy with the 
character of nature, no power of complete achievement ; 
hence so-called ‘‘impressionist” art fails to inspire sym- 
pathy in those who are intense lovers of nature. It 
lacks, moreover, any evidence of what has hitherto been 
understood as a sense of beauty, the sense which dis- 
covers instinctively a lovable and impressive aspect in 
nature, and without conscious intention holds it in the 
memory as her most alluring attribute. This sense of 
beauty includes a preference for distinction, quality, 
style, breadth, atmosphere, and rhythm. Finally, the 
new school records no sense of the mystery, awe, and 
reverence which nature inspires in the natural human 
being—in the natural artist : a sense in nowise afliliated 
to the religion of any church, creeds, or dogmas; but 
a sense which realises that present in all things not 
1 “Life, Letters, and Work of Frederic Leighton,” vol. ii, pp. 31-33. 
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made by human hands there is evidence of a superhuman 
power, which inspires wonder and veneration. But this 
sense of the reality of the spiritual life in art will be the 
subject of a later essay. 

In considering collectively the group of qualities 
present in the new school, and the group which is felt 
by very many to be absent—roundly speaking, wherein 
lies the essential difference? The one means but a 
partial revelation of the message nature has to convey— 
that what the brain required of the sight were sug- 
gestions of a solely physical character; the other means 
a complete revelation, embracing an appeal to the whole 
of our human machinery, soul and spirit no less than 
eye and brain—the collective forces in human nature no 
less than the brain having required of the sight their 
full nourishment: one is that of the specialist, the other 
that of the finished, more completely expanded human 
being. 

The finer facts, with which the perceptions of the 
eye alone have to deal, are amply recorded by the best 
French painters of the nineteenth century, and, in a few 
cases, we find also those which appeal to our deeper 
sensibilities. We look, however, in vain for these finer 
facts in the English school which has involved itself 
with such ardour in creeds based solely on the “final 
addition made to the instrument of painting in the 
nineteenth century.” 

There is obviously no natural or essential antagonism 
between the development of these finer facts and that of 
this “final addition” ; therefore no necessity why valued 
developments of the past should be ignored because so 
interesting an addition has been discovered. Present 
conditions, however, evidently conduce to a surrender 
to the new and more superficially exciting development, 
while they are adverse to the encouragement of the old ; 
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the habits of life prevent the brain requiring of the eye 
the perception of these finer facts. Through restlessness 
the perceptions become blunted, because the habit for 
sustaining any interest for long is lost and the eye loses 
the power of peering into the subtilties of nature. 

There is one lesson of essential value accentuated 
by the new teaching, namely, that in viewing nature 
nothing should be a foregone conclusion to the artist 
eye. Every vision should strike as a fresh discovery, 
and, depending for its individuality on the receptive 
power of the painter, each vision should lead to an 
independent and genuinely personal expression. This 
creed of the so-called impressionist has been invariably 
carried out instinctively by every great painter who has 
ever lived; but the difference which exists between the 
work of the new art faction and that of the great 
masters is that the superficial impression is considered 
adequate by the one, whereas by the other even the 
first vision includes what necessitates a process of per- 
fecting before the thing of beauty comes to the birth. 

Velasquez writes (quoted in Boschini) :— 


“T saw in Venice 
The true test of the good and beautiful ; 
First, in my judgment, ever stands that school, 
And Titian first ofall Italian men is.” 


Boschini writes: “‘In truth, Titian is the best of those 
who have painted. Giacomo Palma the Young (so 
named to distinguish him from Giacomo Palma i 
Vecchio) told me he had the good fortune to enjoy the 
wise precepts of Titian. That he (Titian) smothered 
his canvases with a mass of colour that made, so to 
speak, a bed or base for the touches which he painted 
over it. And I also have seen him—with resolute 
strokes and brushes full of colour, filling the same 
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brush sometimes with light red to serve as a half tint, 
sometimes with white, rose, black, or yellow—produce, 
with his amount of knowledge, in four dashes of the 
brush the promise of a rare figure. In all cases such 
sketches of his were admired by many who travelled 
from far to see the best manner in which to enter into 
the Pelago della Pittura. After having made these 
precious foundations for his pictures, he turned the 
canvases to the wall, and there he left them some 
months without looking at them. When he wished to 
paint on them again, he first examined them with a 
very critical observation, as if they were his worst 
enemies, to see what defects he could find in them, and 
if he found anything which was discordant with the 
delicacy of the intention of his art, as a beneficent 
surgeon operates on the infirm, he applied himself to 
reduce any swelling or superabundance of flesh, or to 
putting right an arm, if the form of the bony structure 
was not properly adjusted, or putting in its place a foot 
that had taken a discordant posture, and so on, without 
pity for its pain. Working in this way he constructed 
the figure and reduced it to the most perfect symmetry 
that could represent the beauty of nature and of art. 
Having done this, he turned his hand to other work 
until the first was dry, and repeated the same process 
on other pictures. And so he worked from time to time 
on them till he covered his figures as it were with live 
flesh, perfecting with such wonderful touches that at 
last only the breath seemed wanting. He never did 
a figure at once (alla prima), and used to say that 
any one who improvised (checht cantd all’ improviso) 
could never make verses that were profound or really 
well put together. The essence of the finish, of the 
last touches, he put on from time to time with rubs 
of his fingers in the high lights approximating them 
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(avicinandosi alle meze tinte), blending one tint with 
another, and again with a touch of the finger putting 
in a dark stroke in some angle to enforce it, and so 
perfecting his animated figures. And Palma attested 
the fact that in finishing he painted more with the 
finger than with the brush.” 

In a great artist this imperative desire to perfect 
arises from as intuitive a sensibility towards the finer 
facts of nature as towards the more obvious facts. 
They cannot, however, be transmitted into a form of art 
without more absorption and concentration than are 
apparently forthcoming in these days of restlessness and 
impatience. Nevertheless, if “the instrument of paint- 
ing” is to express adequately the conceptions nature can 
inspire in the born artist, they must of necessity be in- 
cluded. They are not transient but inseparable effects, 
not left to the choice of the workman to put in or leave 
out, but, to any sensitive eye, invariably inherent in the 
appearance of any scene in nature, and to be unconscious 
of their existence means a want of that sensibility a 
painter must possess if he aims at transcribing nature 
truthfully. They were as obvious to Turner, Constable, 
Crome, Gainsborough, Claude, Titian, Rembrandt, Rey- 
nolds—to every great painter—as the fact that a big 
thing is big, a little thing little, a red thing is red and 
a blue thing blue, is to the person who only realises the 
flagrantly distinctive appearances in any object. To the 
eye that has been fed on nature and on the art of the 
great masters, their absence from a picture puts it out 
of court as serious art. The pretext for such gambols 
as are frequently committed by the latest school of 
painters is that it is lawful to sacrifice every fact in 
nature if by doing so a certain science of visualisation 
can be accentuated. 

Watts would often criticise the ordinary methods of 
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studying art. ‘There are things,” he would say, “that 
can be taught, there are others the student can 
only teach himself. The things that can be, are left 
untaught; the things that cannot, are always being 
attempted to be taught. The student can be placed in 
conditions where this self-teaching becomes easier, but 
no other than himself can train his eye to sce or his 
heart to respond to nature’s inspiration.” In his own 
case, Watts said, the only teachers he had had were 
Pheidias, Titian—and nature. A work in painting or 
sculpture which impresses the spectator as a complete 
achievement has been created through the mastery of 
nature’s finer facts by the artist himself; for though the 
means cannot always be traced by which the effect 
is produced, it is susceptibility in the eye to feel 
the normal presence of the more hidden laws which 
govern form and colour that enables him to perfect 
his inventions. 

Perhaps through analysing these finer facts their 
omnipresence in nature’s effects may be incontestably 
proved. 


CHARACTER 


There is not a leaf, a flower, a tree, a mountain, a 
cloud, a wave, no less than any living animal, that has 
not obviously its own particular character. Still more 
distinctly do all living men and women and children 
possess their individuality, personally allotted to each, 
and to each alone. It is character that individualises 
all animate and inanimate objects. The further a 
painter explores the sign of character in his subject, the 
further will he master the structure of form and carry 
out his art on the lines of interesting suggestion and 
the best kind of completion. But, in tracing character 
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in any object or person he is painting, every artist, in 
a lesser or greater degree, is influenced by his own 
temperament, so that every record of nature in art is 
more or less a reflection of the artist's own view of 
character. He sees what his intuitive preferences look 
for in the object he is painting. If the same model 
could have sat at the same time for Titian, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Leonardo, Botticelli, Vandyke, Velas- 
quez, Goya, Rembrandt, Holbein, Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Lenbach, the results must have been thirteen 
completely different records of the same character. 
Had a photograph been also taken at the same moment 
of the same model, a fourteenth representation, quite 
different from all the others, would have been the result. 
Not one of the portraits by these great painters would 
have given merely an objective view of his sitter; each 
would have found something to say, dictated by his own 
individual temperament; each would have read the char- 
acter of the model from a different standpoint. When 
in the region of art, we may well ask, What is Truth? 
In order to secure most truth, is it nature in her 
objective or her subjective mood which is to take the 
lead? Would the greater portrait be the one in which 
most prominence were given to the attributes belonging 
to the object alone ; or would it be the portrait in which 
such attributes were made subservient to the individual 
temperament of the painter? Probably it may be in the 
combination of the two that we find the portrait that 
rises to the highest level. Among the most spiritual 
examples of such a combination is Leonardo’s Giaconda. 
Leonardo found in Mona Lisa, in that smile “that had 
touched his brain in childhood,” the consummation of 
a dream which had excited his imagination from his 
earliest youth; the strange, enigmatic beauty—tantalis- 
ing, fascinating ! a creation of his own brain now encoun- 
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tered in the face of a living woman. Such was Mona 
Lisa to Leonardo—a perfect and complete embodiment 
of his self-created ideal ; hence the marvellous portrait in 
the Louvre. Walter Pater writes: “The picture is a 
portrait. From childhood we see this image defining 
itself on the fabric of his dreams; and but for express 
historical testimony, we might fancy that this was his 
ideal lady, embodied and beheld at last. What was the 
relationship of a living Florentine to this creature of his 
thought? By what strange affinities had the dream 
and the person grown up thus apart, and yet so closely 
together? Present from the first incorporeally in Leo- 
nardo’s brain, dimly traced in the designs of Verrocchio, 
she is found present at last in Jd Giocondo’s house.” 

This may be the most typical example of the 
“attributes of an object” lighting the current of 
individual sensibility in another, but in a more or 
less degree this occurs whenever a subtly interesting 
portrait is painted. In all Watts’ finest portraits— 
in those he painted from his wife Ellen Terry, from 
Joachim, Walter Crane, Mrs. Nassau Senior—it is 
this combination of the temperament and the character 
of the sitter with those of the painter which inspired 
the effect and secured the result. This combination 
is in art what Walter Bagehot describes Gray’s Elegy 
(“more popular perhaps than any other English poem”) 
to have been in poetry. In Millais’ portraits, on the 
contrary, we have the character of the sitter, her or 
himself alone, and nothing of Millais’ character beyond 
the frank nature which assumes no aim but that of 
direct portraiture. He gives us the character of his 
sitters solely through a marvellously true record of 
what can be revealed of it through the surface alone, 
with nothing of himself added thereto, any more than 
there was anything of Ingres added in the supreme 

I 
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portraits in pencil he drew of French men and women. 
Velasquez also put nothing of himself in his portraits ; 
Burne-Jones almost nothing but himself. As actual 
records of the appearance of the physique of men and 
women, those treated through the objective method may 
be superior ; but they lack the special interest resulting 
from an intimate sympathy interlacing the something 
in the nature of the sitter to the something in the 
nature of the artist. 

In the latest school of portraiture we find the expres- 
sion of character often sinking to the level of caricature. 
Character as seen in bona-fide caricature is recorded in 
most convincing fashion by the contributors to Punch 
and by Mr. Gould in the Westminster Gazette ; genuine 
and healthy expressions; but there is another species 
which is not so satisfactory. Mr. John, for instance, 
paints queer, crazy, comical-looking women. It is their 
comicality which saves these nightmares from being 
quite demoniacal. They are distinctly imaginative, not 
realistic portraits, giving much more of the grotesque 
visions of the artist’s brain than the character of his 
sitters. It would seem, however, that Mr. John was 
bent on caricaturing these—his own imaginings—and 
if his aim is comicality he certainly succeeds. 

On somewhat similar lines, though through a 
different medium, Mr. Aubrey Beardsley tried to play 
a like gruesome game with his own gifts of imagina- 
tion. Leonardo and Watts give a part of themselves to 
the invention of their portraits; Mr, John and Aubrey 
Beardsley give a distinct part of their own nature in 
creating their presentments, but caricaturing that part 
the while. In their hands, from the view of sentiment, 
character cannot be included among the finer facts of 
nature—on the contrary, it is an evil element in their 
portraiture, In the case of Leonardo and Watts, char- 
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acter was understood and recorded through interest 
and sympathy; in the ease of Mr. John and Aubrey 
Beardsley, character is explored with cynical and _per- 
verted curiosity, and exposed on the lines of solemn 
caricature. 

This species of art was formerly highly repellent 
to English taste; now, in certain sections, it almost 
succeeds in becoming a craze. A true story, not a 
fiction, recounts how one of the disciples of this culte, 
in trying to convert a lady to a liking for one of these 
prodigies of ‘art for art’s sake,” used the arguments, 
“But don’t you see how clever it is? Look at the force, 
the unconventionality! And then, how ugly itis!” A 
creed exists that the vraie vérité of life is to represent 
hideosity rather than beauty; as, in modern fiction, 
the stories of vice are counted as representing more 
truly life as it is than those treating of purity and 
goodness, a perversion of judgment we in England owe 
to French influence. 

It was beauty in the character of form that the 
Greeks instinctively sought for—as did also Leighton 
and Watts. Leighton, to quote his own words, worked 
through the Gothic to the Classic—through detail to 
simplicity... In the powerful design, “The Plague in 
Florence,” drawn at the age of twenty ;* in his first im- 
portant picture, “The Death of Brunelleschi,” * painted 
about the same time; in all the illustrations of George 
Ehiot’s ‘‘Romola”—there is ample evidence that in 
Leighton’s genius there was no lack of the dramatic 
gift, of a power of subtly rendering character and every 
variety of expression in human countenance and atti- 

1 “T can only speak of what is not a change but virtually a growth, the 
passage from Gothicism to Classicism (for want of better words), 7.¢, from 
multiplicity to simplicity.” 

2 Now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 

3 Now in Leighton House. 
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tude. Later, that gift became included in a more 
general treatment of character, one on broader and 
simpler lines of expression, as his art tended ever more 
and more towards the monumental. He went wider 
afield, because he was seeking less individual and more 
typical characteristics in his records of nature. The 
heads he painted from his friend Professor Costa and 
from Sir Richard Burton showed clearly he had not 
lost the power of giving a strong individual character 
to his portraits ; but, as a rule, after the age of thirty 
he was seeking for something else, a wider suggestive- 
ness freed from individual detail of character. But he 
was not thereby losing himself in generalities, but 
rather finding his truer individual self on larger planes 
of sympathy. He did not adopt this aspect of art 
because the Greeks had done so before him, but because 
his own aspect of life was ever tending towards in- 
cluding a wider horizon, towards more extended, less 
personal sympathies. The art which harmonised with 
that wider outlook was that described by Walter 
Bagehot as being pure art in contradiction to ornate 
and grotesque art in English literature. ‘A wit once 
said that ‘pretty women had more features than 
beautiful women’; and though the expression may be 
criticised, the meaning is correct. Pretty women seem to 
have a great number of attractive points, each of which 
attracts your attention, and each one of which you 
remember afterwards ; yet these points have not grown 
together, their features have not linked themselves 
into a single inseparable whole. But a beautiful woman 
is a whole as she is; you no more take her to pieces 
than a Greek statue; she is not an aggregate of 
divisible charms, she is a charm in herself. Such ever 
is the dividing test of pure art: if you catch yourself 
admiring its details, it is defective; you ought to think 
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of it as a single whole which you must remember, 
which you must admire, which somehow subdues you 
while you admire it, which is a ‘possession’ to you 
‘forever.’ ” 

In the greatest portraiture, character no less than 
strength lies in the integrate power of the art which 
conveys the likeness. Portraits by Giorgione, Titian, 
Raphael, Leonardo, Rembrandt, Vandyke, Goya, Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, and all the greatest craftsmen, 
are admirable first as art, their value as exact like- 
nesses being of secondary moment. Something beyond 
the detail of a person’s individual form, colour, and 
expression stamps such work with character—the 
vision of a creation carried out in the form of a 
portrait. 

But this power of inventing such master-work can 
only exist where the grammar of art has become second 
nature. The underlying knowledge must have been 
so completely acquired that it becomes inevitable, like 
an instinct ever ready to be pulled on. There can be no 
stronger argument used against the methods of study in 
the latest English school than that the student is for 
ever debarred acquiring the power of rendering char- 
acter of any depth or power, by ignoring the necessity 
of a thorough study of the construction of form. How 
could Leonardo have revealed the secret of his dreams 
in that enthralling image of La Giaconda, had he not 
acquired the power of concealing art by art through 
not being absorbed by the difficulties of his craft while 
he was painting her? How could Watts have given 
that wistful, yearning loveliness of soul in “ Watchman, 
what of the Night?” had his touches been impeded by 
having to think of getting the face into right drawing ? 
How could Leighton have expressed a sentiment in an 
attitude—oftentimes created by a few black and white 
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touches on a sheet of grey paper—had he had to 
ponder over the right drawing of a muscle or an arti- 
culation, or the foreshortening of a limb? The difficulty 
is doubtless obviated through the ignoring by some 
English artists of the latest school of the necessity of 
knowledge, and by their expressing an individuality of 
form which has no reference to that of nature’s con- 
structions. Such performances are analogous to what 
a musician’s would be were he to attempt to play any 
composer’s work with wrong notes. 

All attempts at any higher appeals in art must be 
abortive if the mind and hand of the artisan have to 
be absorbed in seeking the right means of expression, 
instead of the aim. Watts was fond of referring to 
a conversation he once had with Joachim, who had 
astonished his audience by wonderful feats of execution 
on his violin. Watts asked him whether it was not 
very difficult to produce such an effect. “It could 
not be done were it difficult,” was Joachim’s answer. 
Had the Giaconda or the “ Watchman, what of the 
Night?” been difficult from the point of execution, the 
impression they produce likewise could not have been 
conveyed. 

To evoke out of nature the inmost character of every 
form, tone, and hue—for there is as endless a distinction 
of character in colour and tone as there is in form— 
and to record such character in the service of ideas 
born in the human brain, is the essential method of 
every great artist. According to the temperament 
and associations of each student will such records 
more or less enforce certain phases in the character 
of nature, but even the most pronounced individuality 
must be fed by the same source, nature, and by the 
discovery of her finer facts. 

“ Everything is fruit to me which thy seasons bring, 
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O Nature: From thee are all things, in thee are all 
things living, to thee all things return.” ! 

There are two very distinctly different angles from 
which the artist can treat the character of nature. 
Either it is the sense of construction—the sense which 
certain painters have in common with sculptors—which 
is most keenly realised, or it is the sense of conditions 
which affect the aspect of the surface of objects super- 
ficially and temporarily, such as light, shadow, and 
relative tone, “les valeurs des tons.” Truth to nature 
need not be greater in the one case than in the other. 
The abiding laws of nature don very different outward 
appearances. The French school and Whistler have 
caused a fashion to prevail for the character of the 
more passing shifting effects, the play of light and 
shadow on the surface of form. The touch of the brush 
which records these subtle and more uncertain moods in 
nature’s aspect is correspondingly fluffy. The character 
in nature which Corot, for example, loves best is ex- 
pressed in such brush work and only half explained. 
Leighton’s touch, however delicate and intimate, is 
always explicit, because he was most sensitive to 
abiding conditions and the more permanent character 
of the objects in nature which he recorded. 

Though truth in the vision cast on the retina of 
the eye from nature may not be more actual in the 
record of abiding than of transitory effects, there is 
yet an essential difference in the value of the two 
records if we view art as translating the deeper mean- 
ings of nature. Possibilities are opened of using art 
as a channel of suggesting another and higher order 
of thought in the one than there is in the other 
treatment of nature. Transient effects correspond to 
sentiments which, as Walter Bagehot writes, “are 


1 Marcus Aurelius. 
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half superficial and do not touch the inmost soul. . . . 
These sentiments of the world, as one may speak, 
differ from the more primitive impulses and emotions 
of our inner nature as the superficial phenomena of 
the material universe from what we fancy is its real 
essence. Passing hues, transient changes have their 
course before their eyes; a multiplex diorama is for 
ever displayed; underneath it all we fancy—such is 
the inevitable constitution of our thinking faculty— 
a primitive immovable essence, which is modified into 
all the ever-changing phenomena we see, which is the 
grey granite on which they lie, the primary substance 
whose débris they all are . . . a social gaiety which is 
to the higher faculties of the soul what a gay running 
stream is to the everlasting mountain—a light, altering 
element which beautifies while it modifies.” ? 

As an example of this argument applied to art, go 
into the Medici Chapel of St. Lorenzo in Florence, and 
from the still loneliness of this shrine of supreme imagi- 
native art view the mystery in the shadowed countenance 
of Lorenzo, and the giant figures, symbols chiselled in 
marble of Night and Day, Dawn and Evening. Then 
compare these in memory with any great triumph of 
a French impressionist, and the difference in the char- 
acter of the value between the art of Michael Angelo 
and that of the votaries of the passing shifting effects 
will be realised. The one magnifies the whole scope 
of the purpose of art and lifts it into lofty regions 
of mystery and imagination; the other arrests the 
attention on the treatment in paint of certain physical 
facts relating to the visualisation of nature. ‘“ Each 
has received according to his kind.” How different 
the kind! 

Certain effects are embodied in changing and grow- 
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ing, others in fixed and permanent conditions. The 
flower embodies an ever-varying development of form ; 
the shell remains a fixed form. According to an artist’s 
preference he seeks to record the shifting or the fixed, 
the shell or the flower. In landscape effects there is 
the abiding serenity of an open sky of light in radiant 
southern climes, whereas in the dreamy northern world 
there is the ever-shifting roll of storm-cloud and sway- 
ing mist. Nature indulges in endless varieties in every 
country, in every clime; she rises, however, to her 
highest type of beauty on certain lines in one country, 
and to her highest type on a different line in another. 
Likewise, one artist rises to his highest power in the 
painting of one character of effect—a second in another. 
According to his temperament and the associations 
imbibed at the age when his sensibilities are first fully 
awakened to the magnetism of beauty, the artist’s pre- 
ferences form themselves towards certain moods in 
nature, and with the preference inevitably develops 
the method of expression. But, obviously, whichever 
instinctive preference appeals to his temperament, the 
artist must treat the fundamental structure of nature 
with due respect, or he cannot express any individual 
character whatsoever. 

Whistler’s touch was evasive and epigrammatic, but 
in the vaguest extract of an effect he was never at fault 
in his grammar. Again to quote Mr. Arthur Symons’ 
words :* “Whistler begins by building his world after 
nature's, with supports as solid and as visible. Gradu- 
ally he knocks away support after support, expecting 
the structure to support itself by its own consciousness, 
so to speak.” Whistler’s aim was to leave the surface 
qualities as free as possible from the solid underpinning 
of structure and volume of form; to make the surface 
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speak without incumbrance of matter; but as far as 
the matter was hinted at, it was invariably true to 
nature’s unalterable laws. What fascinated him was 
searching after subtle qualities of shifting effects. 
What fascinated Leighton was searching after subtle 
qualities in abiding facts. In the modelling of the 
figure of the Psyche in the Tate Gallery we find the 
last word spoken in the structural modelling of the 
human form; in “The Bay of Valparaiso” by Whistler 
we find the last word spoken in the expression of a 
shifting surface. 

Viewing the question merely as one of the manipu- 
lating of paint—in landscape Claude Lorraine is on the 
side of the explicit, Corot on the side of the suggestive 
methods; Turner, the giant, combines the two. The 
great Italian masters, Giotto, the Venetians, Leonardo, 
Botticelli, Raphael, and Michael Angelo, were all for 
the explicit—the later French school for the sugges- 
tive methods; Rembrandt, the giant, combines the two. 
But whatever mood in the aspect of character fascinates 
the artisan, he cannot avoid the fact that the structure 
in every object is the framework in which resides its 
fundamental individuality—the quality which makes it 
pre-eminently itself. Storms and sunshine, snow and 
mist, every effect of light and air, ray of colour or 
dimming of shadow, may sweep over Snowdon, Mont 
Blanc, or Pentellicus, but no surface effect can ever rob 
either great mountain form of its own individuality of 
character ; nor can any shifting play of light, colour, or 
shadow affect the character of the construction of the 
bones and muscles of a human frame. It is just as 
important that they should be indicated with absolute 
correctness when recorded by a mere whiff of colour and 
tone, as for instance when Whistler painted Connie 
Gilchrist in ‘“*The Gold Girl,” as when the form is 
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completely modelled, in Leighton’s painting of Connie 
Gilchrist in “The Music Lesson.” Into any individu- 
ality of form can be inlaid or superadded all accidental 
incident of colour, tone, or shadow—it may be merely 
hinted at or made fully explicit—but in either case the 
record must accord with the original character of form. 
If the framework be not rightly understood and sug- 
gested, all superimposed effects are but vapid, ephemeral 
records of any actual object in nature. This is where 
the French artists score over their English imitators. 
They have an inherent tradition, and possess instinc- 
tively the feeling that right drawing is of necessity the 
groundwork of all pictorial effects. This feeling the 
English apparently are often without. 

Together with the fashion for recording shifting 
effects, unsustained by power of draughtsmanship, the 
fashion has developed for leaving a work as completed 
in the stage of a sketch. From the commencement any 
picture meant to be a permanent work of art is con- 
ceived as a completed whole. Added touches cannot 
complete a painting if each of those touches does not 
further the original invention by adding explanations of 
the pictorial meaning and character which inspired its 
creation. An abstract made of that final result, having 
in it the essential motive of the work in its entirety but 
expressed in shorthand, is, properly speaking, a sketch, 
with all the limitations of a sketch necessarily inherent 
in a sketch; but to leave a work of art intended to pass 
for a complete picture in the stage of workmanship only 
befitting a sketch is an avowal of incompetency. The 
artisan has not achieved the embodiment of his idea. 

Though genius cannot be taught, its flights can be 
underpinned by knowledge, by a thorough mastery of 
the grammar of the language in which it seeks to 
express itself, so that when the wings are ready to soar 
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they are not hampered by an inadequate equipment, 
right expression becoming as second nature. How did 
the great Italians acquire the power they possessed over 
the language of painting? They studied their art first 
as a craft, from the groundwork, systematically ; so 
that, as Leighton expresses it, the result was not of an 
acquired quality but an organised result. ‘The process 
of art training in the days of Italy’s greatest glory was 
a deliberate one. A pupil would grind the colours, 
work at patterns on the draperies and other details in 
his master’s pictures. Slowly but surely he imbibed a 
standard of completion ; certain principles, certain en- 
nobling tendencies in art, gradually sinking in, became 
as second nature to him. He annexed the best tradi- 
tions as to the practical methods of his craft, while at 
the same time he was enriching the soil of his own 
individuality and gifts of perceiving character. But he 
was kept long enough at the rudiments and the grammar 
for them to soak in thoroughly before any individual 
expression was expected of him, before the strain of 
developing his individual gifts added complications to 
his education. Every stage was reached separately and 
mastered, and while the technical equipment was pro- 
gressing, the most important lesson of all was being 
learnt: he imbibed a sense of the importance of his 
vocation, and the absorption and thoroughness it in- 
volved. Without the painting being elaborately finished, 
the master would never give up working on a panel or a 
canvas; his pupil therefore recognised from his earliest 
days of study the necessity of completeness, and his eye 
consequently sought for the quality of perfect finish in 
every object he saw in nature. 

In the writings of Cennino Cennini, the creed of the 
early Italian masters in regard to the study of the arts 
is set forth. 
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“T, Cennino, son of Andra Cennini, born in the Colle 
di Valdelsa, was instructed in these arts for twelve 
years by Agnolo, son of Taddeo of Florence, my master, 
who learned the art from Taddeo his father, the godson 
of Giotto, whose disciple he had been for twenty-four 
years. This Giotto introduced the Greek manner of 
painting among the Latins, and united it to the modern 
school, and the art became more perfect than it had 
ever been (1). In order to assist all those who are 
desirous of acquiring this art, I shall make notes of all 
that was taught me by my master Agnolo (2), and 
which I have proved with my own hand; invoking first 
the high omnipotent God, that is to say, the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit; secondly, that most delightful 
advocate of all sinners, the Virgin Mary, and St. Luke 
the Evangelist, the first Christian painter, and my 
advocate, St. Eustachius, and generally all the saints, 
male and female, of paradise. Amen (3). 

‘“How some persons study the arts from nobleness 
of mind and some for gain. . . . 

“Tt is the stimulus of a noble mind which induces 
persons to study these arts, made pleasing to them by 
the love of nature. The intellect delights in invention ; 
and it is nature alone, and the impulse of a great 
mind, which attracts them, without the guidance of a 
master. . . 

“What things are necessary in the pursuit of the 
arts. Now then, you who, possessing noble minds, are 
lovers of this accomplishment, and who study the arts 
in general, adorn yourselves first with this vesture, 
namely, love, reverence, obedience, and perseverance. 

‘Remember that the most perfect guide that you 
can have and the best direction is to draw from nature: 
it is the best of all possible examples, and with a bold 
heart you may always trust to it, especially when you 
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begin to have some knowledge of design. And con- 
tinuing always and without fail to draw something 
every day, how little soever it may be, you will cer- 
tainly attain excellence. 

“How you should regulate your manner of living 
so as to preserve decorum, and keep your hand in 
proper condition, and what company you should fre- 
quent ; and how you should select and draw a figure 
in relief. 

“Your manner of living should be always regu- 
lated as if you were studying theology, philosophy, or 
any other science; that is to say, eating and drinking 
temperately—at the most twice a day—using lght and 
good food, and but little wine; keeping in good con- 
dition, and restraining your hand, preserving it from 
fatigue, throwing stones on iron bars for instance, and 
many other things which are injurious to the hand, 
causing it to shake. There is still another cause, the 
occurrence of which may render your hand so unsteady 
that it will oscillate and tremble more than leaves 
shaken by the wind, and that is frequenting too much 
the company of ladies. Let us return from our digres- 
sion. Make a pocket of sheets of paper glued together, 
or of light wood, fit to hold any picture or paper, and 
this will hold your drawings, and also serve for a desk 
to draw upon. Then always retire alone (1) or with 
companions who are doing as you do, and who will 
not hinder your work; and the more intellectual these 
companions are, the better will it be for you. 

“In what manner the art of painting pictures 
should be acquired.” 

“Know that you cannot learn to paint in less time 
than that which I shall name to you. In the first 
place, you must study drawing for at least one year ; 
then you must remain with a master at the work- 
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shop for the space of six years at least, that you may 
learn all the parts and members of the art—to grind 
colours, to boil down glues, to grind plaster (gesso), 
to acquire the practice of laying grounds on pictures 
(ungessare le ancone), to work in relief (relevare), and 
to scrape (or smooth) the surface (radire), and to 
gild; afterwards to practise colouring, to adorn with 
mordants, paint cloths of gold, and paint on walls, 
for six more years—drawing without intermission on 
holy days and work days. And by this means you 
will acquire great experience. If you do otherwise 
you will never attain perfection. There are many 
who say that you may learn the art without the 
assistance of a master. Do not believe them; let this 
book be an example to you, studying it day and 
night. And if you do not study under some master, 
you will never be fit for anything; nor will you be 
able to show your face among the masters.” 

Again, to quote the words of wisdom written by 
Leighton when he was twenty-four: “He only is 
the artist who can set his ideas forth. Art means 
the power to do; undoubtedly the idea is the source, 
the achievement is art; one idea completely embodied 
can no more exist without the artist power, than a 
thousand ideas muddled away by agitated incapacity.” 
And Dr. Whewell: “The object of science is knowledge, 
organised, systematic knowledge. The object of art is 
work, the production of some visible result. In art, 
knowledge is the means to the end; in science, it is 
the end itself.” 

In order thus to become a creator, the craft of 
painting—of all crafts the most difficult—must have 
become a second nature, when all the difficulty of 
technical expression has ceased. Were the necessity 
of this realised, the field would be at once cleared 
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of hundreds of would-be artists, and the ground left 
more available for those who have by nature the capa- 
city to become creators. 

There are men and women born with an instinct 
and natural interest in deciphering the aspects of the 
visible world. From their babyhood they annex ex- 
periences more definitely, with more subtlety, than 
do others. They are unconsciously always educating 
themselves in keenness of sight, and their brain is 
daily requiring more from their eye as interested 
vision needs it, and feeding it with further experience. 
Should such men and women become artists, they 
start with the “organised result” of such experiences ; 
they come to the easel with half, and the best half, 
of their education acquired. In that manner were 
Leonardo and Botticelli equipped before entering the 
studios of Verrocchio and the goldsmith, and the 
other half of their education was a deliberate develop- 
ing of those natural attainments towards the highest 
standard of power in achieving. No less than in the 
great Italians is this power intuitive in some of us; 
but nowadays the further education is given from a 
different point of view than that which the student 
received in the palmy days of Italian art. Then the 
grammar of his art entered into the very pores of the 
student’s perceptive sensibilities before the excitement 
of invention distracted him from the essential ground- 
work of his craft. Now he is taught to make for 
effect before he has the means of rightly expressing 
any effect; he is allowed to produce work aiming at 
great qualities by methods which are full of contradic- 
tions to the laws of any great art or of nature. He 
cannot create a masterpiece because he has not the 
essential equipment wherewith to create it. What 
should we say of a Kreisler who sought for breadth 
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and passion in his rendering of Beethoven or Brahms 
through an execution which allowed of any number of 
wrong notes! 

“{ have often considered,” writes Leighton, at the 
age of twenty-three, “the question of the self-guidance 
of an artist who is left to his own devices, and it has 
often struck me how many wander in evil by-paths 
through an unorganised, may I say unprogressive, de- 
velopment of their gifts; and now it seems to me 
that most of them are wrecked because they maturely 
study the object to be attained, while the means are 
not considered which should lead to such results. For 
example, a young man sees a Raphael, a Titian, a 
Rembrandt, all in their latest manner, and hears people 
say: See how broad, how full, how round, how mas- 
terly! And the student naturally conceives the wish 
that he also might produce broad and masterly works, 
and so far he is right; but from that point he goes 
aside. He goes home and strives and strains after 
masterly breadth; he succeeds (apparently), and he is 
lost. The soap-bubble is quickly blown; he rejoices 
in its gay colours; it flies up and breaks in the air. 
And the cause is simple; the true, genuine mastership 
is not an acquired quality but an organised result. 
As with art itself, so is it also with the individual 
artist. If we cast an eye over the progress of art- 
history, we see how the full, conscious, free expression, 
has developed itself out of the meagre, timorous, 
scrupulous, dry. Similarly, if we compare the first 
efforts of the individual with his last, we perceive 
the same thing: place M. Angelo’s ‘Pinta’ beside 
the decorations of the Sixtine, one of Raphael’s works 
at Perugia beside the ‘Stanzen, Rembrandt’s ‘ Lecon 
d’Anatomie’ beside the ‘ Night-watch,’ and it will be 
evident in the most striking manner that not one of 
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these men had risen by means of his talent to full 
breadth in his youth, or had been in any way studious 
to do so, but on the contrary that they have attained 
mastery by natural growth. In order, therefore, to 
reach the same altitude, the young artist must proceed 
in the same manner as his exemplars, and must endeavour 
so to direct his studies that he, according to his gifts, 
may achieve a similar result. He who would fill his 
threshing-floor must not glean, but rather he must 
sow that he may richly harvest; he who would have 
rare fruits all his life must plant and cherish the tree; 
even so should the young artist seek to plant a tree 
the normal fruit of which is called ‘artistic perfection.’ 
You will easily understand how, by the application of 
these maxims, my preliminary works go forward rather 
tumorously. Entire conscientiousness is now the chief 
thing to me. I am laying the foundation on which 
I hope to rely firmly later on; I am amassing capital 
and am not yet in enjoyment of the interest.” * 

Leighton was gifted with vitality of conviction of no 
ordinary kind. This is traceable in every word he ever 
spoke or wrote, in every sketch, in every picture or 
statue he ever achieved. Everything he did was done 
as well as he could do it, because he was so absolutely 
convinced that it was worth doing. This attitude, 
which he held specially assertively towards his own 
vocation, makes his teaching of peculiar value in the 
present day. Bacon says, ‘‘ Every defect of the mind 
may have a special receipt” ; every defect in fashion 
may likewise have its special receipt. But it is pre- 
cisely because the teaching to be learnt from Leighton’s 
work with his brush, his pencil, his pen, is so sorely 
needed that his teaching is unpopular. His whole life 


1 “Tife of Lord Leighton,” vol. i. p. 155. Translation of letter from 
Leighton to Professor Eduard von Steinle. 
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was a lesson, which the latest school of artists does not 
want to learn. ‘ More servants wait on man than he'll 
take notice of”; nevertheless, until such a lesson is 
learnt, through Leighton or another, it would appear 
more than doubtful that our English school of art can 
ever recover its right balance, notwithstanding the 
talent, industry, and general culture possessed by the 
rising artists of the twentieth century. 

To put it short, without character no art is great— 
without a perception and knowledge of structure no 
adequate record of character is possible. 


QUALITY 


As every object in nature has its individual char- 
acter of structure, so has the surface of every object 
its individual quality. 

‘Titian is reported to have said, ‘ Quality is colour’ ; 
he meant, of course, beauty of colour. Any one who 
compares the colour of an advertisement of ‘ Reckitt’s 
Blue’ and the blossom of a blue salvia, will find that, 
to imitate either in paint, he would require to use pre- 
cisely the same pigment; or again, were he to compare 
a scarlet geranium, the fullest and most evenly coloured 
of flowers, with the boards advertising ‘Sozodont for 
the teeth’ or ‘Beecham’s Pills,’ which disfigure nowa- 
days so much of the landscape of England, it will be 
found that the geranium and the disfiguring boards 
will match exactly in colour, yet even an unartistic eye 
could not fail to recognise that the colour of the flowers 
is beautiful, the colour on the advertisement boards 
what would generally be designated as ‘vulgar.’ This 
is because the colour of the flowers has a beautiful 
quality, and the paint on the boards has not. Grada- 
tion, which is a specially refining element in all effects, 
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whether in nature or in art, has in these cases nothing 
to do with the effect of beauty in the colour of the 
geranium and of the salvia, for in both these flowers 
the colour is even throughout and frankly positive ; it 
depends on quality in the surface, on the bloom and 
the sense of vibration which the surface of all healthy 
growing things possesses: the pulse of living organism 
influencing and beautifying matter. In art, the sense 
of movement, character, expression, are rendered through 
a feeling for form, line, gradation of tone—this sense of 
quality through the actual touch and treatment of the 
medium through which nature is imitated.” * 

Beauty in the quality of a painting results from the 
craftsman possessing a sense of the delicacy and flexi- 
bility in the texture of nature’s surfaces. It is rendered 
by a subtle play of the touch, which records the phability 
and the sense of atmosphere which plays on everything 
we see, also the source of this pliability traceable to a 
living impulse below the surface of all creation. 

How to describe that impalpable something—quality 
—which serves at once to vivify and to refine; the some- 
thing which veils the highest light, the deepest shadow, 
the most violent colour, the harshest lne with a sense 
of harmony and a refinement of finish without destroy- 
ing intensity or vitality; the something which is the 
climax to the beauty in the appearance of human beings ; 
the something which gives the liquid sense to water, the 
ethereal feeling of space to the sky and clouds, the glisten 
to sunlit foliage, the soft velvety richness to an English 
lawn, the bloom to distant hills and woods, the fairy-like 
charm to chequered light and shade in forest glades, the 
sparkle to a running stream—to the thousand effects in 
nature, in fact, which are ever enthralling us by their 
loveliness ? 


‘ “Lord Leighton’s Sketches,” National Review, 1896. 
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From Giorgione to Turner, every master of this 
finer fact of nature has delivered his message through 
an individual language, though one and all have been 
imbued with that sense of intimacy with nature which 
evokes a response to her quality. 

In no other respect does individual temperament 
show itself more distinctly than in the quality of a 
painting, the actual texture of the surface of the pig- 
ment laid on the canvas. It is curious, but no less 
true—the least consciously intellectual effort in a pic- 
ture will record the individuality of the artist most 
prominently. 

“TImbued with a rare, peculiar refinement all its own, 
a kind of esthetic creed sprang up in the later days 
of the nineteenth century, apart from the arid soil of 
commonplace respectability and tasteless materialism. 
Burne-Jones painted it, Kate Vaughan danced it, 
Maeterlinck wrote it, the ‘Souls’ (rather unsuccessfully) 
attempted to live it, the humourists caricatured it, the 
philistines denounced it as morbid and unwholesome. 
Leighton was tolerant and amused, but could not be 
very solemn over it. And, assuredly, already this 
creed has been whisked away into the past by fashions 
diametrically opposed to it in character. Its text may 
be found in Melisande’s reiterated refrain, ‘I am not 
happy, though the unhappiness does not seem ever to 
have been of that nature when the iron enters into the 
soul, but rather the shadow of sadness, adopted with 
the idea that such a condition betokens a more rare 
and tender grace than the radiance of joy can give. 
Every mood of the subjective has been lately in fashion 
in eesthetic circles, and is still rampant in much of the 
up-to-date (or down-to-date, as it may be) conditions 
of the present taste. This is probably consequent on 
the leadership of those artists who possess not only 
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genius and sense of beauty, but a peculiar charm of 
texture—a quality—in their work, which seems a 
native adjunct to certain temperaments. It is a purely 
personal manner, and crops up without reference appa- 
rently to any special school of art. In Sodoma we find 
it allied to a development of the splendid completeness 
of Italian art; again, in Watts, the Celt, to a lofty 
imagination and to a Pheidian sensibility for noble 
form; it appears in the work of the Jew, Simeon 
Solomon ; and is an element in Burne-Jones’ painting, 
especially noticeable in his water-colour drawings; and, 
on a smaller scale of workmanship, in the pictures by 
Pinwell. It is more a matter of texture than of colour, 
and yet it is only colourists who have possessed it; 
most obviously, however, where the key of colour is 
restrained almost to monochrome. A hint of it can be 
found in those of Tintoretto’s paintings where few 
positive tints are prominent, as in some of the ceiling 
paintings in the Ducal Palace at Venice. There is a 
something which this special handling suggests which 
possesses a very subtle charm, the charm of dreamland— 
less tangible, less real than direct appeals from nature. 
A slight mystery seems to veil the vision like a reflec- 
tion swayed by the surface of the water. It is less 
explicit than any real object, and only suggests com- 
pletion without quite achieving it; there is something 
left out from the aspect of nature, something added 
from the ego of the artist.” 

The quality described above is dependent, perhaps 
above all other expressions found in painting, on indi- 
vidual moods, the sentiment in the temperament of the 
artist dictating the quality in a work, and modifying 
the real appearance of an object into something not 
quite real. Even more evasive, but less sentimental— 
wholly esthetic in aim—is the quality in the work by 
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Whistler, Corot, Mauve, and other painters belonging to 
foreign schools. Neither one nor the other can be called 
an untrue view of the quality in the objects repre- 
sented, but both are personal, prejudiced views. Walter 
Bagehot writes: ‘“ The greatest artists of the world have 
ever shown an enthusiasm for reality. To care for 
notions and abstractions, to philosophise, to reason out 
conclusions, to care for schemes of thought, are signs in 
the artistic mind of secondary excellence. A Schiller, a 
Euripides, a Ben Jonson, cares for ideas, for the parings 
of the intellect and the distillation of the mind; a 
Shakespeare, a Homer, a Goethe, finds his mental occu- 
pation, the true home of his natural thoughts, in the 
real world—‘ which is the world of all of us’—where 
the face of nature, the moving masses of men and 
women, are ever changing, ever multiplying, ever mixing 
one with the other. The reason is plain: the business 
of the poet, of the artist, is with types; and those types 
are mirrored in reality. As a painter must not only 
have a hand to execute, but an eye to distinguish, as he 
must go here and there through the real world to catch 
the picturesque man, the picturesque scene, which is to 
live on his canvas, so the poet must find in that reality 
the literatesque man, the literatesque scene, which 
nature intends for him, and which will live in his page. 
Even in reality he will not find this type complete, or 
the characteristics perfect; but there he will find at 
least something, some hint, some intimation, some sug- 
gestion; whereas, in the stagnant home of his own 
thoughts he will find nothing pure, nothing as it is, 
nothing which does not bear his own mark, which is not 
somehow altered by a mixture with himself... . 

“But in these delicate matters it is easy to mis- 
apprehend. There is undoubtedly a sort of poetry 
which is produced, as it were, out of the author’s mind. 
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The description of the poet’s own moods and feelings is 
a common sort of poetry—perhaps the commonest sort. 
But the peculiarity of such cases is that the poet does 
not describe himself as himself; autobiography is not 
his object: he takes himself as a specimen of human 
nature; he describes, not himself, but a distillation of 
himself; he takes such of his moods as are most 
characteristic, as most typify certain moods of certain 
men, or certain moods of all men ; he chooses preponder- 
ant feelings of special sorts of men, or occasional feelings 
of men of all sorts: but with whatever other difference 
and diversity, the essence is that much self-describing 
poets describe what is im them, but not peculiar to them, 
what is generic, not what is special and individual. 
Gray’s ‘Elegy’ describes a mood which Gray felt more 
than other men, but which most others, perhaps all 
others, feel too. It is more popular perhaps than any 
(other) English poem because that sort of feeling is the 
most diffused of high feelings, and because Gray added 
to a singular nicety of fancy a habitual proneness to a 
contemplative—a discerning but unbiassed—meditation 
on death and on life. Other poets cannot hope for 
such success: a subject so popular, so grave, so wise, 
and yet so suitable to the writer’s nature, is hardly to 
be found. But the same ideal, the same unautobio- 
graphical character, is to be found in the writings of 
meaner men.” . 

No less than writers of prose and poetry, the greatest 
artists have ever shown an enthusiasm for reality in 
representing quality as in every other effect in nature. 
Take the quality of Pheidias; its beauty resides in 
its extreme reality; the breadth of light on the broad 
surface of the muscles, and the particular strain in 
a tendon and the sharpness in an articulation, giving 
a quality exactly nature’s, not Pheidias’ or another’s. 
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On somewhat less transcendent lines, can any workings 
of a surface quality be more real as representing beauty 
in human flesh than the work of Praxiteles? In those 
greatest painters whose quality is one of their most 
salient excellences—in Giorgione, Titian, Velasquez, 
Rembrandt, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Turner—nothing 
that could in the least be called mannerism is to be 
traced. Such workers are invariably notable for their 
enthusiasm for reality—reality doubtless in interesting 
phases, in beautiful aspects, in suggestive moods, but 
none the less reality—not what the painter’s mind but 
what nature has chosen to be really visible. Take as 
one example a piece of painting in a picture by Titian, 
marked by a transcendent beauty of quality—the 
quilted satin sleeve in the portrait lately acquired by 
the National Gallery from the Cobham Hall Collec- 
tion.’ Compare this piece of painting with any drapery, 
however beautiful in texture and colour, by Burne- 
Jones, the gorgeous orange drapery in “ Laus Veneris,’ 
for instance, or the dress in the water-colour drawing of 
‘Sidonia the Sorceress,” and the difference will easily be 
felt between the work of painters who are inspired by an 
enthusiasm for reality pure and simple, and those whose 
view of nature is prejudiced through personal emotion. 
The supreme examples of quality are without doubt 
found in the work of those who, through all personal 
preferences, retain pre-eminently their enthusiasm for 
reality. When Watts, through the beauty of his sitter, 
was roused to such an enthusiasm, when he painted 
“Choosing,” “Bianca,” Lady Lytton, “ Lilian,” his 
technique, freed from all shackles, became supreme as 
painting, worthy to compare with the greatest among 
the great. But though as a rule the work of Watts, 


1 This piece of painting elicited: expressions of boundless enthusiasm 
from Watts. 
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Burne-Jones, and Simeon Solomon (even in the days of 
his power as a painter) was influenced by a species 
of mannerism, their aim was invariably inspired by a 
sense of beauty—a love and reverence for beauty—in 
nature’s quality. In vain do we look for such a love 
and reverence in our English art of the newest school. 
The first effect of modern tendencies was to seek for 
beauty in our art through other sources than through 
the eye; their further influence has been to drop the 
element of beauty in art altogether, as a factor not 
belonging genuinely to the spirit of the age, and to 
start altogether from a new standpoint on the plea 
that, as Honoré Daumier asserted, “al faut étre de son 
temps” in order to be sincere and alive. Moreover, 
the source of genuine inspiration from nature’s beauty 
being absent, a commercial spirit has crept even into the 
making of our art. The modern spirit which now rules 
the manufacture of most products rules the manufacture 
of many things meant to be artistic. Almost everything 
is machine-made, competition compelling it to be produced 
as cheaply as possible. An appearance of things being 
more precious than they really are must also be pro- 
duced. Materials must be made to look like silk with 
very little silk in them. Wonderful counterfeits are 
doubtless invented, but the subtle charm of quality is 
the one thing that cannot be counterfeited. Much care, 
time, and artistic skill was given to the making of 
precious materials in olden times, when textures were 
created in brocade and velvet closely following on the 
lines of nature’s quality ; recalling the silky surface of the 
tulip and the crocus, the stouter fibre of the amaryllis 
and the cactus, the velvety richness of moss. Such 
quality cannot be added as a superficial finish to the 
surface ; it is integral in the whole making of a tex- 
ture, and, as in nature, cannot be produced in haste. 
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Nature is never ina hurry. The amethyst, ruby, pearl, 
and sapphire, all indescribably precious in quality, are 
created leisurely, as are the mountain forms, the trees, 
the flowers, and the shells. The evolving of the laws 
of nature is a gradual process, as is the evolving of 
the laws of great art, ‘an organised result,” not “an 
acquired quality”; neither is ever hurried or controlled 
by any extraneous interests. The characteristic atti- 
tude of mind in the present day is that of hurry—to 
take short cuts, and produce effects with as little sacri- 
fice of time, money, and pains as possible—all this in art 
as in other matters. The fine fact of nature—quality— 
is assuredly not included in the art thus produced. 

In old-fashioned parlance the expression ‘‘a person 
of quality” defined the something in the person analo- 
gous to the something in the silks, the china, the 
embroideries, the glass, produced in times when such 
things were hand-made and contained a_preciousness 
born of thought and loving interest in the making; 
eared for by the inventor for the work itself, not for the 
amount of money for which it could be sold; far too 
much cared for to be hurried in the making—a deliberate 
process, as were the actions of the leisurely classes, the 
people “ of quality,’ whose creed was that if anything 
was worth doing it was worth doing well, not super- 
ficially but fundamentally well. The poet William 
Morris, politically a Socialist, revived this spirit of 
heart-felt interest in handiwork in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, adding to the spirit of the revivalist 
the fervour of a revolutionist. Various beautiful fabrics, 
wall-papers, stained glass, and pieces of furniture, were 
produced by his firm, in which the now rare precious- 
ness of quality is salient. Nevertheless, the force of 
the tide of modern conditions flowed in other channels, 
and though in certain directions William Morris has 
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permanently raised the standard of choice taste in 
England, his influence has not prevented an entirely 
different spirit from now absorbing the majority. 

One of the most striking results of the restlessness 
now in fashion is that in the art of painting the desire 
even for precious quality has ceased to exist. It is 
out of fashion. In nature it is, and will ever be, in 
fashion, and assuredly the less our art is stamped by 
this inherent attribute of all natural creations, the 
further will it have receded from truthfully recording 
nature. 


STYLE 


By the word style, as applied to art, is meant, 
obviously, distinction in style. Every picture, statue, 
or building is worked out in one style or another, 
good, bad, or indifferent; but style in art has grown 
to mean certain qualities which have been sought for 
in nature, consciously or unconsciously, as those con- 
veying a sense of distinction, which harmonises with 
an eclectic sense in the artist’s nature, qualities chosen 
from the vulgar and the more ordinary, and sifted so 
as to leave only the noblest. The adherents of the 
school designated as Stylists are not only discriminating, 
but fastidious. Their taste is solely for the noble and 
refined. It goes without saying that the more intuitive 
and the less theoretic is this taste, the more humanly 
interesting and sympathetic will be the art resulting 
from it. Though hidden from those who are blind to 
its appeal, nature is full of style. It belongs to the 
realities. The stylist seeks for it, having intuitively 
in his own temperament that which responds to it, 
and he is the craftsman who will produce the greatest 
art, because in his work the true function of art will 
be recorded: namely, securing in a permanent form the 
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influence of nature’s most real, inspiring, and ennobling 
effects. 

By temperament, Leighton and Watts were stylists ; 
Whistler, likewise, and, during part of his life, Rossetti. 
All exaggeration defeats the sense of style, and Rossetti’s 
art became exaggerated at the end. Millais was not 
an eclectic, but extraordinary subtlety of vision enabled 
him, among other facts in nature, at times to record 
her style with mastery and power. 

In describing Leighton’s interest in visiting Kew 
Gardens, Sir W. Thiselton Dyer writes: “With an 
intense feeling for beauty, he (Leighton) had little or 
none for nature pure and simple. His art was essen- 
tially selective, and I think he took most pleasure at 
Kew in the more or less artificial products of the 
gardener’s art. What he sought was subtle effects of 
form and colour. Personally, I appreciate both ways 
of treating plants. I am always at war with artists 
for their undisciplined and mostly incompetent treat- 
ment of vegetation: drawing and anatomy are usually 
defective to an instructed eye; such faults would be 
intolerable in the figure. 

“Millais, though I am not aware that he ever had 
any botanical training, by sheer force of insight paints 
plants in a way to which the most fastidious botanist 
can take no exception. One can actually botanise in 
his foreground of ‘Over the Hills and Far Away,’ yet 
there is no loss of general pictorial effect. The plant 
drawing of Albert Diirer, Holman Hunt, and Alma 
Tadema, though more studied, is absolutely satisfying 
to the botanist. 

‘‘ Leighton aimed at beauty by selection and discipline. 
Millais in his later work looked only to general effect 
and balance, but as to detail was content to faithfully 
reproduce, and did not select at all. This explains the 
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admiration which I believe Millais had for Miss North’s 
work. Both produced admirable results, but they were 
of an essentially different kind, though equally admirable. 

“But whenever Leighton introduced plant-forms, it 
was penetrated by his characteristic thoroughness and 
perfect mastery of what he was about. I am myself 
a passionate admirer of the Gloire-de-Dijon rose. I 
remember telling Leighton that I did not think that 
any one had ever painted it with such consummate 
skill as he had. I am told, and quite believe it, that 
his pencil studies from plants are as fine as anything 
that has ever been done.” ? 

And truly this is so. In the British Museum and 
in Leighton House are drawings of plant form in which 
can be learnt the secret of style perhaps better than 
in any work ever produced. It is because of the simple 
means through which these monuments to flower and 
plant form appeal to our sense of beauty, that the 
quality of distinction and nobility is so obvious. A 
few, faint, fine pencil lines embody the essence of style: 
a sense of nobility, distinction—the style we see in 
the spring of the young chestnut or sycamore leaf as, 
gaining its liberty, it leaps out from the tight hold 
of the calyx; the style we see in the curves of a 
white arum lily as it springs upwards from the tall 
stem, unfolding to the light its petal in spiral trumpet 
form. 

A smudged outline is quite incompatible with any 
sense of style; as in the articulation of words, a clear 
enunciation echoes precision and refined finish in the 
thought, so a clean, delicate line echoes the distinction 
and finish inherent in nature. ‘“‘ All great art is delicate 
art, and all coarse art is bad art. Nay, even toa certain 
extent, all bold art is bad art; for boldness is not the 

' “Life, Letters, and Work of Frederic Leighton,” vol. i. p, 219. 
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proper word to apply to the courage and swiftness of 
a great master, based on knowledge and coupled with 
fear and love.”' “Bold art,” smudged edges, we see 
in abundance on the walls of every exhibition nowa- 
days. Watts was ever preaching the truth that, how- 
ever far distant a form might be, however veiled by 
mist—though even almost imperceptible—its outline 
would be clean, not smudged. The praise he most 
appreciated, when he was a student, was given him on 
one occasion when the master, who was going round 
the Academy schools, came to his drawing-board, and, 
lifting it up in view of the whole class, exclaimed, 
“That’s how I like to see a drawing done. There is 
a clean line.” The greatest triumphs in delicacy and 
power combined—of style, in fact—in landscape draw- 
ing, are Leighton’s studies of distant mountain form ; 
his outlines and modelling of the Apennines, seen from 
his rooms in the Brufani Hotel at Perugia, or of Greek 
plains, coast-lines, and mountains. They say the last 
word on what the human eye and hand can achieve 
in style and delicate sensibility for form translated 
through the medium of pencil point. 

Though the quality of style may be suggested in 
the slightest sketch, all art possessing it must have 
been thoroughly thought out and its intention mastered. 
No work half thought out, vague, or slovenly in exe- 
cution can possess style. The antithesis of style is 
slovenliness. Style in art is the counterpart of vitality, 
allied to dignity, culture, and courage in human nature. 
Its expression lies in the power to record the sense of 
spring and growth through a character of line and 
form; spring and growth restrained by reserve and 
dignity ; liberty chastened by a self-imposed control. 

Watts would become enraptured over the beauty 


1 John Ruskin. ‘‘ Modern Painters.” 
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and style found in Greek coins. On seeing a repro- 
duction of the Syracusan coin, he exclaimed, “‘ What 
style!” and holding in his hand a tiny little cast of a 
Greek intaglio, not half an inch in size, he ejaculated, 
“How enormous!” He was ever commenting on the 
fact that actual size had little to do with the impres- 
sion of size in art. It was the character of the line 
which gave the suggestion of size and style. Never- 
theless, his own inclination was always for large can- 
vases and large, simply composed design. The small, 
sensitive, trembling hand would, by a few strokes of 
charcoal, give an indication of some grand arrange- 
ment of form, grand but almost archaic by reason of the 
straight, flattened character of his curves, lines and 
surfaces. His natural preference for such treatment 
resulted in his discovering for himself a principle. 
“In his (Watts’) sculptor’s studio, attached to the 
new Little Holland House, the conditions in which 
his work was carried on were delightful to him. He 
told me that anything to do with building and con- 
struction of any kind had a great fascination for him. 
The ‘Hugh Lupus’ and ‘Vital Energy’ were both 
successively mounted on trolleys and run out on rails 
into his garden, so that for the most part it was in 
the open air that he worked on them. Before either 
of these large equestrian statues was begun, having 
modelled the small sketch for ‘Physical Energy’ and 
had it cast, Watts made a framework of wood—a 
section of the horse—over which he nailed large sheets 
of brown paper, and cutting these to the shape of the 
horse, he drew lines in charcoal which indicated the 
action he meant to express. Iwas working one morn- 
ing in the room nearest Watts’ garden when he came 
to the paling of our garden, urgently begging me to 
come in for a moment at once. He was eager to pro- 
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his mind while he was making the charcoal lines on 
the brown-paper horse. The discovery interested and 
excited him. It was ever a great gratification to 
Watts to work impressions into principles and talk 
them out to a sympathising ear, thereby securing a 
permanent hold on them in his own mind. ‘The par- 
ticular principle he expounded to me that morning 
was with reference to size, or the reverse, which dif- 
ferent treatments of curved lines can produce. He 
had found, he thought, the cause why a ‘good’ line in 
any work of art is composed of a series of flattened 
curves joined together, whereas a ‘bad’ line is an 
even section of a small circle, therefore more tightly 
curved. The superiority of the ‘good’ line lay in the 
fact that each flattened curve is a section of a large 
circle, which, if continued, would find its completion 
far away out of the actual design, whereas the line 
which is part of a small circle, suggests a form con- 
tained well within a limited space. The sight in the 
one case is started with a sense of spring and size, 
whereas in the other it is restricted within the limits 
of the design which is before the actual eye. What- 
ever suggested growth in the imagination was to 
Watts the keynote of interest in all works of art. 
After showing me the charcoal lines on the brown 
paper which had demonstrated to him this principle, 
he turned to the ‘Theseus,’ which stood in the porch 
of the iron studio. There, as in all fine form in art, 
were examples of his newly-established fact; also in 
vegetation, in trees; indeed, wherever form expressed 
life, growth, spring, and onward movement, there was 
his principle to be found.” 

In the finest Greek art is to be found the most 
complete examples in sculpture of this quality—style. 

L 
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An absolutely spontaneous impulse inspired the work ; 
intuitively a perfect balance was kept between the sense 
of dignity and the sense of vitality. However latent 
any suggestion of action may be in the glorious monu- 
ments of Olympian serenity preserved to us from the 
Periclean era of culture, there is no lack in this art of 
the realisation of possible movement. Not an inch of 
the modelling in the fragments from the Acropolis at 
Athens, in the Venus of Milo, or in the figures of the 
pediments from the temple of Zeus at Olympia, but has 
in it an echo of pulsating life. Half-hidden structure 
is indicated with a marvellous subtlety; only half re- 
vealed it would seem to be nature’s own work, with 
nature’s own quality of bloom spread over the marble 
surface, and this treated with a faultless delicacy and 
breadth of modelling, defying all imitation. The giant 
labourers of Greece have left to the world legacies in 
which there is indeed a regal sense of style. 

To Watts, style was truth, and it was paramountly 
this quality which secured for these great sculptures 
of Greece Watts’ entire homage. The truthful records 
they contained of human structure, he felt also to be 
quite inexhaustible. He could divine no better teach- 
ing for any student studying the figure than to do 
what he had done as a youth: to watch the work of 
Pheidias till he learnt to learn from him all that could 
be conveyed in art of nature’s form in art’s own noblest 
_ language. 


RHYTHM 


The sense of rhythm felt in nature, and in all fine 
artistic inventions, be they decorative, symbolic, or 
illustrative, appeals to us through no influence conveyed 
by individual form or action, but rather through a 
gracious pervading sense of control, which guides com- 
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binations of line, form, and sound into flowing har- 
mony and unity; a subtle force which follows laws we 
cannot definitely trace, yet which affects every aspect 
of the natural world, unspoilt by distorting human con- 
trivances ; determining all forms, whether arrested in 
gigantic mountain ranges and in the pattern of the 
smallest crystal marking, or as guiding onwards spread- 
ing growth in vegetation, or the action of the muscles 
in human and animal movement. 

In short, rhythm is the active principle of grace in 
movement. A sense in rhythm there is in all nature: 
in the flowing of the tides, the rising and falling of the 
waves—so plainly marked as they break and spread 
forward over a flattened beach of sand in a network 
of interweaving curve. 

No less is it with a sense of rhythm that the cur- 
rents of the air skim over the waving of wind-swept 
corn across the undulating surface of a field, or over a 
meadow of frailer high-grown hay, curving beneath the 
fitful gusts of summer breeze. These seas of golden and 
grey-green ripples bend and rise with rhythmic grace, 
as if tuned to a murmured cadence floating in the breeze 
above them. Looking up into high space, there is 
again the guidance of the same control, moving the 
eddies and currents in the sky, shaping into harmonious 
groupings the films of mist or thick-clustered cloud 
forms as they float above the earth. Companies of 
birds, swirling hither and thither in closely gathered 
tribes, are patterned against the sky by the same guid- 
ing sense of rhythm; so also the curving swoop of the 
sea-gull’s wing, as he takes a solitary flight over the 
sea ; the spread of the peacock’s feather jewels—emerald 
and lazuli—scattered as a gorgeous fan with such 
splendour on a sunlit lawn; the flames of fire that 
spring in spiral, overlapping tongues from burning 
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logs; the rush of quickly flowing streams ; one and 
every movement and force in nature is guided by this 
law of rhythm. 

So, likewise, in human creations that record the 
finer facts of nature, exists the same disposing of line, 
form, and sound, following the same sense which marks 
the moving of natural objects; the same pervading in- 
fluence of a gracious guidance of parts into the sym- 
metry of a whole, be it in a phrase of music, lines of 
written poetry or prose, a slight sketch by a pencil 
point, a complete work of art in painting, a form in 
sculptured clay or marble: all fine art is perfected by 
this dominating influence weaving the separated parts 
into a suggested continuity. 

Nowhere is this subtle force more explicitly ex- 
pressed than in the Pheidian school of sculpture. No 
greater example exists than in the frieze of the Par- 
thenon. Or take the well-known figure, fastening her 
sandal, from the Temple of Athena Nike on the Acro- 
polis at Athens, alas! headless.1 Poised on the ankle 
of the foot carrying the weight of the figure, the lines 
of the drapery flung from the shoulder, the arms and 
the raised knee, all taper down to the one slender 
support. The grace of the slightly twisted action traced 
beneath the crisp folds of drapery, the strength and 
the spring of the figure—how much of all the exqui- 
site beauty in this creation, carved out of a block of 
marble from the mountain-side of Pentellicus, is due to 
the perfecting guidance of the rhythmic sense! Or, to 
choose again among the countless examples from Greek 
sculpture, how distinctly traceable is its influence in 
the superb Nike of Samothrace,? now in the Louvre? 


? The figure is placed now in the Museum on the Acropolis. 


* Set up by Demetrius Poliorcetes to commemorate his naval victory in 
306 B.C, 
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Hardly less so in Italian plastic art, in many other 
respects such a contrast to the sculpture of Greek con- 
ception. In Donatello’s vivid imaginings, idiosyncrasy 
and realism are controlled by this same law. We find 
it guiding the vivacious quaintness in his enchanting 
garlands of frolicsome Putt? dancing round the case- 
ment of the pulpit of the Prato Cathedral, and also in 
the equally fascinating gaméins, interlaced with one 
another, that rollick across the singing gallery of the 
Duomo in Florence ;* no less than in the lovely tender- 
ness in the sculpture of the tabernacle of the Annuncia- 
tion in S. Croce, or in the Fight with the Dragon—the 
Predella of the niche where stands the 8. George of 
Or San Michele. 

Taking two instances at hazard from the inex- 
haustible store of Italy’s treasures in painting, let us 
recall Botticelli’s ‘‘ Primavera,” where the movements 
of the figures and the lines of their draperies seem 
actually to express rhythmic cadences of gracious music, 
and the more formal painting by Sodoma of the “‘ Three 
Maries.” In every school, in every phase of Italian 
art, from Giotto to Raphael, we find all design con- 
trolled by a rhythmic sense. Italian art is essentially 
gracious art, and rhythm is essentially a gracious 
quality. 

In the art of Germany and the Netherlands it is less 
prominent; nor is it a characteristic, as a rule, of our 
English school, though there are several very striking 
exceptions: for instance, in every picture Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ever painted, it is saliently prominent, like- 
wise in the work of our greatest landscape painters. In 
the work of Burne-Jones, the rhythmic sense is almost 
too obvious, being sometimes accentuated at the expense 
of the truth of structure and organic form, and also of 

1 The Gallery is now placed in the Museum of the Opera del Duomo. 
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individual character. Sir John Millais’ work seems to 
suffer little from the lack of any prominent feeling for 
rhythm. Without possessing special proclivities for par- 
ticular qualities in nature, Millais was so consummate a 
painter of reality that unconsciously, it would almost 
seem, he put into his work many of nature’s finer facts. 
Moreover, as Browning’s poems do not depend either on 
form or on rhythmifor their value, neither do Millais’ pic- 
tures. We could hardly conceive his “ Ophelia” as being 
more fascinating than it is, even had an innate sense of 
rhythm in the design been more pronounced. Strong 
personalities carry into their work at times a force of 
individual charm that disarms all criticism.’ Neverthe- 
less, the fact remains that so far as a sense of rhythm is 
absent in a work of art, so far that work deviates from 
nature’s arrangements. Millais stands alone as regards 
his special powers. So salient are they that any short- 
comings may well be ignored ; but the lack of sensibility 
towards certain precious qualities in nature’s facts, such 
as we find in typical Italan art, does deprive many 
works of the English school both of dignity and charm, 
and also of real force of effect ; for, though more subtle 
and less obtrusively obvious than more tangible facts, 
these truths of rhythm, style, and quality, by permeat- 
ing the atmosphere of a work of art, give it an in- 
fluence which, though difficult to describe, cannot fail to 
carry conviction further than those in which they are 
lacking. 

In the criticism of Mr. Sargent’s water-colour draw- 
ing, quoted in full in a later essay, the words occur : 
“Mr. Sargent’s water-colours nearly all look like bits 


? | remember a remark Walter Crane made, the truth of which has been 
proved to be true many times over in the history of art. “It only wants 
the man great enough to do it surpassingly well to make any type of work 
come right.” 
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cut out of a larger reality for no particular reason, 
except the limitations of the frame. You do not feel 
that they contain a complete picture, and that the 
world outside is irrelevant.” To how many of the 
paintings of the English “Impressionist” school could 
the same criticism be truly applied! Nature’s law of 
Rhythm is not included in such designs. There is no 
guiding control which has united the parts into a whole ; 
they truly “look like bits cut out of a large reality.” 
A fine fact in nature has been omitted. 

In Leighton’s art we find the rhythmic sense as 
intuitive and as fully developed as it is in Greek and 
Italian work; neither the nymph fastening her sandal, 
the ‘‘ Primavera,” nor Sodoma’s ‘‘ Three Maries” out- 
rivals Leighton’s ‘Summer Moon,” “The Music Lesson,” 
‘“‘Daphnephoria,” ‘“Syracusan Brides,” in the evidence 
of the quality. 

The character of line we find in Watts’ art is almost 
too elemental for it to suggest rhythm. It is grand, 
monumental, rather than flowing; but his work fully 
satisfies the need of this quality, through the subtlety 
with which he weaves tone and colour through a design, 
and his treatment of the actual pigment paint. Over 
the solid, stationary, monumental character of his forms 
he floats films of subtle hue and tone, which in them- 
selves convey, through a treatment of the surface, a 
rhythmic quality to his design. It would seem to be 
what a veil of mist is to harsh, rugged mountain 
crags, what the bloom of atmosphere is to the rigid 
outlines of a mass of buildings—the necessary pervading 
control which harmonises all parts into a whole. 

As on the evidence of individual character in the 
construction of form hangs the strength in a design, 
so in rhythm lies the sense of its grace. 
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BREADTH AND ATMOSPHERE 


Though the character of line and form, also the 
treatment of atmospheric effects, affect materially the 
sense of breadth in a picture, it is mainly by the 
gradation of light and shadow that this sense is pro- 
duced. Breadth and atmosphere distinguish more than 
do any other qualities the art of picture-making from 
those of mere decoration and ornamentation. No actual 
scene in nature can be truly suggested minus these 
qualities. 

The light from the sun and moon emanates from 
globes thousands and thousands of miles away from 
us up in the sky. By the time the beams from either 
reach our earth, they become diffused over all the 
space and the objects in that space which are turned 
towards the origin of the lhght. Nevertheless, there 
must always exist one space nearer the sun or moon 
as they travel across the sky, and which therefore falls 
most directly under their rays, forming the centre of 
the light in a landscape, however softened and dis- 
persed the general effect of hght may be by reason 
of the long journey the rays have to make. 

The world being a globe, and the sky above being 
arched over that globe in a canopy following (at least 
as our eyes view it) the curve of our earth, it is 
not on a flat surface but on a section of a curve 
the light strikes. Nowhere is this fact more clearly 
discerned than in a view over the sea. On these very 
obvious truths depend the general character of the 
effects of light and shadow in nature’s pictures, as 
in any truthful record of them. 

Diffusion of light over a curved surface, emanating 
from a source an enormous distance above it, is further 
softened by the atmosphere which envelops and plays 
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over our earth and all objects we see, breaking up 
the edges of outline and giving a bloom to every surface 
on it. Above us the sky forms a dome of luminous 
atmosphere, and, however dark a cloud may be, nothing 
in nature’s skies ever loses the effect of being enveloped 
by this luminous atmosphere. ‘In your skies,” writes 
West in his advice to Constable, “always aim at bright- 
ness, although there are states of the atmosphere in 
which the sky itself is not bright. I do not mean 
that you are not to paint solemn or lowering skies, 
but even in the darkest effects there should be bright- 
ness. Your darks should look like the darks of silver, 
not of lead or of slate.” 

The same facts which govern effects of light and 
shadow in out-of-door scenes apply, though under re- 
trenched conditions, to indoor effects, except when the 
scene depicted in a picture is lighted artificially. Those 
whose keen perceptions fit them to become votaries 
of art insensibly recognise this invariable sense of 
breadth in nature, and record it whatever the character 
of the subject they are treating may be. Their very 
technique is controlled by it, the pigment itself being 
put on with a touch indicating the presence of the 
quality. There can be no tight, hard, restricted mani- 
pulation in the work of any painter who has once 
realised the sense of breadth in nature. 

Allied to constructive perfection of form, a sense of 
rhythm and of intimacy with regard to detail, breadth 
of treatment is a salient characteristic of Pheidian 
sculpture, and also of the Italian school of Renaissance 
sculpture and painting. The Venetian school, Giorgione, 
Bellini, Titian, and others, treated form in this respect 
in a manner constantly recalling the sculpture of the 
Parthenon. The school of Giotto is also very Greek-like, 
so far as this quality is concerned, the modelling of form 
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being treated with great simplicity and breadth. The 
Greeks, Italians, and the school of Giotto were Leigh- 
ton’s teachers: the Greeks, Titian and Orcagna, Watts’ 
teachers. Few English artists have ever carried out 
with the same success a complete and truthful modelling 
in their representations of the human form, combined 
with the simplicity and dignity obtainable alone by 
breadth of treatment. 

In all fine landscape painting, the fact that light is 
diffused from a centre and softened by atmosphere is 
distinctly obvious. When the eye travels miles and 
miles away, into the distances in work by Claude, 
Crome, Constable, Turner, how distinctly we feel that 
the canvases are lighted by the broad smile of the sun, 
emanating from a centre, but diffused as in nature, 
widely over the curved surface of the earth ; atmosphere 
softening the foreground, veiling the middle distance, 
and finally obliterating all detail as the scene retreats 
into the distance. As in the linear perspective of a row 
of trees or posts, each appears to get nearer and nearer 
the other as they retreat further from the eye, till all 
distance between vanishes and they appear as a mass 
instead of as separated lines—so, in aerial perspective, 
local colour and distinguishing tint become merged in 
the distance by soft veiling of atmosphere into one even 
flat tint. In any sensitive work there is invariably an 
indication that it is atmosphere which flattens the tone. 
To render such evenness without suggesting the cause 
by which the flatness comes about, results in the work- 
man giving us a sense of emptiness, not of breadth or of 
atmosphere. In Chinese and Japanese work, landscape 
is treated purely from a decorative point of view, and 
therefore it is quite legitimate that such facts in nature 
as breadth and atmosphere should be omitted (though 
we find a sense of breadth is to be noted in many 
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examples of beautiful decorative work); but these 
qualities are essential in any art which assumes to be a 
record of objects and scenes viewed actually by the eye, 
or imagined to have been viewed. 

In exhibitions of the latest school of Englist art, we 
find works assuming to be records of landscape scenes, 
in which, independently of any aerial perspective, strong 
dark lines, forming no particular design, are made 
throughout the picture to act as boundaries to every 
object, spaces within the lines being filled in by strong 
tints of flat colour. It is puzzling to know whether 
these arrangements are meant to be decorative or pic- 
torial representations. They lack the essential quali- 
ties of good decorative art, such as distinguish the art 
of the Chinese, Italian, or Spanish in this line—namely, 
beauty of design, line, and curve; individuality and 
harmony in the juxtaposition of pure and pleasant tints 
of colour; they equally lack the essential qualities of 
landscape painting: they appear to be but records in 
shorthand of words that mean nothing. How very 
different was the work of Mr. Walter Crane when illus- 
trating books for children, and when for the purpose of 
coloured reproductions he profited by a training in the 
method adopted by the Chinese and Japanese artists of 
outlining every form with an even, definite line, and 
filling in these outlines with delightful colour, chosen to 
further the dramatic meaning of these absolutely indi- 
vidual and beautiful creations. The perfect art with 
which Mr. Crane manipulated the restricted palette and 
special conditions enforced by the fact that his work 
had to be reproduced through a process of printing, ob- 
tained most justly for these books an European fame, 
and among their keenest admirers were Leighton and 
Watts. When Mr. Crane paints scenes from nature, he 
carries out his aims through a very different manipula- 
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tion, and in these he omits none of those facts which 
belong to the actual aspects of nature. He ceases to 
treat—he records. 

The famous representatives of the French school of 
landscape painters, whose art was founded on our great 
English school of a century ago—Corot, Daubigny, 
Diaz, Harpignies, Charles Jacque, Troyan—followed 
their leaders in recording with great refinement and 
charm, though with more mannerism, the fact of a sense 
of breadth and atmosphere in nature. 

The pre-Raphaelites were wont, as a school, to 
sacrifice breadth and atmosphere to concentration, in- 
dividuality, and intimacy. Of work by some of their 
adherents, Watts said: ‘The colour looks as if it had 
been skinned and put under a microscope.” Leighton 
wrote in 1856: ‘‘ The pre-Raphaelites are very striking, 
full of talent and industry, but unpleasant to the eye. 
Meanwhile they have the day.” 

As being up-to-date practically means at the present 
moment substituting restlessness for vitality, so, in 
many examples of the “new English art,” fretting the 
canvas with crude touches of raw tints focussed by 
no central control, by no restraining sense of design— 
violent lights running rampant in spots of paint all over 
the scene, arrested alone by the limits of the frame— 
are substituted for the diffusing of light from a centre, 
the veiling of nature by atmosphere, and all the sense 
of serenity which breadth gives to natural scenes.' This 
chaotic chopping up, and indiscriminate dispersing of 
high lghts, independently of any focus or gradation, 

1 Writing in a letter of the French landscape painters of his day, 
Constable says: “The truth is they study (and they are very laborious 
students) pictures only, and, as Northcote says, ‘They know as little of 
nature as a hackney-coach horse does of a pasture.’ In fact, it is worse; so 


that they look cut out, without belonging to the whole, and they neglect 
the look of nature altogether under its various changes.” 
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produces therefore, to the eye accustomed to view nature 
and art with intimate interest, the effect of restless- 
ness rather than of vitality, of emptiness rather than 
of breadth. 

Whether in landscape or in figure painting, the 
sense of breadth can alone be given through a right 
apprehension of delicate gradation; by never allowing 
too dark a shadow to invade the space that travels 
leisurely away from the high light, and by never cutting 
up a half-tone with a high light whose place culminates 
and is determined elsewhere and cannot legitimately be 
shifted to any other spot. Nor can broad touches of 
a monotonous tint, meant to represent miles and miles 
of receding country or sea, however vigorously they 
may be dashed on to a canvas, suggest breadth, space, 
or atmosphere. 

In modelling the human form on a flat surface, to 
interrupt the general shape of a head or limb with 
the incision of a heavy shadow is to distort the form 
and destroy the effect of breadth. What is called force 
is more often than not a caricature of force. The effect 
of real force, such as is so paramountly found in Rem- 
brandt, in Titian, in Pheidias, is achieved through a 
modelling of the form which suggests unmistakably its 
solid volume. This is accomplished by infinitely subtle 
gradation of tone. Again to quote Ruskin: “ All great 
art is delicate art, and all coarse art is bad art. Nay, 
even to a certain extent all bold art is bad art; for 
boldness is not the proper word to apply to the courage 
and swiftness of a great master, based on knowledge and 
coupled with fear and love.” * 

A. great picture is an epitome of nature’s complete 
stores, not a one-sided scrap taken from them and 
unduly accentuated. To produce such an epitome on 


1 Ruskin. ‘ Modern Painters.” 
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canvas means the development of delicacy and right 
balance in the perceptions, and a complete power gained 
over the guidance of the hand. There is no royal 
road. Whether the result is consummate completion 
in works by Pheidias or Rembrandt, or a few shadings 
in charcoal by Jean-Francois Millet, or a bare statement 
in pen-and-ink lines by Phil May, it means the same 
thing—the full mastering of nature’s facts by human 
perception, and a balancing of these facts according to a 
treatment possible and convincing in art. 


BEAUTY 


“How I gained it I know not, but a love of nature 
had grown up with me to be a passion, and I cannot 
but think that a sense of the beautiful in the natural 
is by some inexplicable law united in the human mind 
with a sense of the beautiful in the moral world.” ? 

Without a shadow of doubt, Beauty must be courted 
from the heart before she opens her soul to any echoing 
emotion in her lover, the artist. She is the finest of the 
fine facts of nature, and includes all others—character, 
quality, style, rhythm, breadth, atmosphere. These may 
all lead up to beauty; each and all may exist in a 
work of art, but 1t may yet lack the convincing touch 
of beauty. What is this beauty, the culminating crown 
in nature’s virtues, the attribute which touches the 
heart and casts a glamour over every unspoilt scene 
in earth, sea, and sky, filling the world with glorious 
visions? How is it possible to define it, since every eye 
translates with a different interpretation the objects 
it sees; and the eye being but the medium through 


1 From the Diary of Sir John Thomas Stanley, first Lord Stanley of 
Alderley. See also letter from Leighton to his mother, written from Rome 
at the age of twenty-one, quoted in Essay VIL., p. 394. 
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which sights are realised by the brain, every brain 
receives the message through different complicated and 
prejudiced individual associations, inclinations, experi- 
ences—to say nothing of the strength or weakness of 
the organ of sight itself? A preoccupied brain will 
often ignore and refuse entrance to the transmission of 
any vision but what is useful for immediate wants, for 
the action of the moment. Mr. MacColl’s man running 
to catch his train‘ realises but the landmarks which lead 
him there. It is the character of the preoccupation 
which dictates the character of the taste. There are 
preoccupations which prevent the brain from realising 
any transmission at all of what has been cast on the 
retina of the eye. Education alone through reading 
tends to this state of things, when the question of 
whether an object is beautiful or ugly becomes a matter 
of absolute indifference, so little is the brain concerned 
in what the eye has seen. 

How can any canons of beauty be fixed? How affirm 
that one object is beautiful and another ugly? It may 
seem impracticable, but experience has taught the world, 
nevertheless, that certain sights are associated with and 
convey a sense of delight to normal healthy minds; 
others, a sense of disgust. Deformity in human and 
animal structure revolts, while perfection in structure 
gives a sense of satisfaction to any unprejudiced eye. 
Deformity inspires the suggestion of impeded develop- 
ment and movement, a difficulty in the body to perform 
easily the work for which it was created; whereas 
perfection in the structure means a power of move- 
ment and growth. In unhealthy vegetation we feel 
that something has prevented the thing from being 
what nature meant it to be, so that—as with deformed 
animal structure—it conveys a sense of failure. Neither 

1 See Hssay I. 
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seems happy: therefore no delight can be taken in 
either. 

We are told to “consider the lilies of the field,” for 
they surpass in beauty Solomon arrayed in all his glory. 
What gives to so many of us a sense of rapture when 
we realise the perfection of a flower? or when we see 
a child, or any human being, who is entirely beautiful ? 
Is it not that a plan, a design, has been carried out with 
exquisite perfection of result, that it is a triumph of 
success beyond the power of human handicraft, so that 
it excites a responsive feeling in that part of our own 
nature which is spiritual and not carnal—a wonderment, 
an ecstasy, a gratitude ? 

The pure in heart shall see God. ‘To the eye that 
is single there is ever a world of renewed surprise and 
delight in the telling of the story of the year, told by 
the sky, the sea, the garden, and the field. To the 
eye that is not ‘evil, the sapphire skies of might, 
studded with gems, are still a wonder. Spring, with 
her tender grace, is ever a fresh miracle; from the 
moment of early awakening, when the gold cups of the 
aconites, fringed round with leaf, press upwards from 
out of the loosened earth; when the snowdrops break 
into white bells from amidst an army of tiny grey- 
green swords, bells so clean and pure, seemingly relics 
of the snow that has lain on them as a shelter from 
the frosts; when, later, the star of the frail wind-flower, 
the pale amber of the daffodil, and against the grey, 
stormy skies of March the faint pink flush of almond 
bloom and silvery fur of palm begin to decorate the 
winter world with coloured detail of design; on into 
the time when boughs of thorn are weighted with 
clusters of sweet-scented flowers, and every shrub and 
tree revels in a festival of blossom, tossed up against blue 
spaces of spring sky, and sheets of wild hyacinth, echoing 
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the sky, are laid down as a carpeting for the earth— 
the whole world a great floral feast. The lilies and 
roses of June, the burning flames of autumn’s tints 
and flowers; the deep sleep of all these, nature’s gems, 
beneath the beauty of winter frost and snow; all the 
history of the year is an ever-present, ever-recurring 
antidote against the obtrusive, the ugly, the vulgar in 
taste.” ‘‘ Nature is,” according to Robert Louis Steven- 
son, “a good guide through life, and the love of simple 
pleasures next, if not superior, to Virtue.” 

The association with which this happiness in beauty 
is allied, is with most of us united, as Sir John Stanley 
felt it to be, with a sense of the beautiful in the moral 
world. It is the pure in heart—the single eye—which 
first realises, then revels in nature’s beauty. 

As the special nature of the preoccupation of the 
brain decides what the eye transmits to the brain, if 
preoccupied with thoughts harmonious with one of the 
great realities of the world, the beauty in nature—God’s 
mind in matter—the beauty will enter in. Surprise, 
delight, absorb our thoughts as part of the scheme of 
our existence, rendering us full of gratitude and joy. 
If preoccupied with thoughts bound down to self- 
interest, greed, overreaching our fellow-beings, or any 
of the passions which belong solely to our carnal natures, 
the beauty of nature will appear irrelevant to the reality 
of our lives—to our “ruling principle ”—at best a sight 
to be glanced at and passed by, but as a rule ignored 
because no open door exists for the realisation of beauty 
to pass through from the eye to the brain. 

Obviously, between these two extreme instances 
there are endless medium conditions of preoccupation, 
favourable and unfavourable to the perception of beauty, 
conditions which allow a certain amount of apprecia- 


tion to creep in, and a modified absorption in counter 
M 
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influences. But what if “the light that is in them 
be darkness”? If beautiful sights are transmitted 
vividly to the brain, and depraved proclivities pollute 
the sensibilities which beauty arouses, and the eye 
remains no longer “single,” and the light is transformed 
to darkness? ‘‘ When startling ugliness is administered 
by the light of genius, and ‘the light that is in them 
be darkness, how great is the darkness!’ Nature 
allows of no vacuum. Those who become vacant— 
through excess of doing and thinking and pleasuring 
for self alone—to all really nourishing sources of life, 
will seek to cheat the dullness of indifference by 
arousing some new sensation. Startling ugliness seems 
to have been chosen as the best palliative in art and 
literature for their complaint.” 

It is the whole condition of the being of the artist 
which is concerned in feeling and in creating beauty 
in art. Association can elevate or pervert taste, and 
if the strongest interests in life are bound up in pre- 
occupations with which the sense of beauty cannot be 
at one, those suggestions which do harmonise with 
such preoccupations are chosen. A further associa- 
tion is added to a permanent expression given in art 
either to beauty or deformity through its connection 
with the artist’s own choice. Insensibly, an influence 
is conveyed of the preferences and interests of the 
worker in the work. If he has enjoyed a delight in 
the perfection of nature, or if he has found a depraved 
interest in pain, distortion, and deformity, that delight 
and that depravity will transfer themselves through 
the touches of his paint on to the canvas. One or the 
other has been dwelt on by him through the prejudice 
of his own proclivities. 

Art is powerful as an agent for good, as likewise for 
bad, so far as it transmits with subtlety and vitality the 
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emotions its inventor feels while creating it: for good, 
so far as the mind that has conceived it is healthy 
and aspiring, seizing on the marvels of creation with 
enthusiasm and gratitude as expressions for his own 
imaginings; for bad, so far as nature has been made 
the medium for expressing corrupted ideas and sympathy 
with vice. In either case, any work of art which exer- 
cises a strong power is the offspring of “sincerity of 
emotion” towards some phase of nature, whether that 
phase has been utilised for an uplifting or for a debasing 
purpose. Nature’s storehouse is inexhaustible. Each 
individuality finds food which can inspire and sustain 
the powers of expression. The artisan may be a Goya 
or a Titian; nature can feed both: one with the joyous 
sense of splendid form and gorgeous colour; the other 
with decay and corruption, dirty dull tones appropriate 
to morbid conditions. Titian was powerful: Goya was 
powerful; because both approached their art with ab- 
solute “sincerity of emotion.” All the same, Goya’s 
inventions (leaving aside his portraits) are not beautiful, 
however powerful. His brain was preoccupied with 
festering moral sores, indignant protests, a revolt against 
things as they were, so ugliness was the right expres- 
sion, and with utter sincerity he gives us ugliness. 
“The Devil re-entered art with Goya.” Titian was 
preoccupied with the glory of the bursting forth of 
the Renaissance, which asserted for beauty her due 
of adoration, unshackled by formal creeds. He was 
bent only on laying his gifts and the love of his artist 
soul on the shrine of noble beauty. Goya lived in 
the land of bull-fights and the Inquisition. But why 
now, in what ought to be happy England, should 
ugliness be a creed among artists? 

During one spring a most unusual event occurred. 


Leighton had three days to spare. He had heard 
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much of the beauty of the Cornish coast. He was also 
greatly interested in the Newlyn school of painters— 
every phase of contemporary art interested him greatly. 
He spent the three spare days in visiting the place 
where this school had established itself. When he 
returned he exclaimed: ‘‘ What can these clever men 
be about! I have never seen more brilliant colour in 
my life than on the Cornish coast—emerald greens! 
sapphire blues! amethyst violets !—all vivid and intense. 
The Newlyn men paint it all grey and brown. If they 
wanted to paint mud and dust, why did they go to 
Newlyn ?” 

“Watts went once to Scotland. ‘What are the 
Scotch painters about?’” he said. Ravished, as all 
those who possess a feeling for colour must be, by the 
marvellous tints, the jewel lights, gleaming opal-like 
in purest sunshine: the burning gold and amber of 
the trees and bracken, the deep plum-purple of the 
shadows, Watts felt Scotland was a land of colour. 
Leighton had for many years realised this fact. ‘“It 
became his habit, in these later years, to visit Scotland 
in September before flying off to his second home (Italy). 
More and more did he realise the marvellous beauty 
of the scenery there. He told me, shortly before he 
died, that the most beautiful vision he had ever beheld 
on earth was the one he saw when approaching Skye 
by sea from the south, when the sun was setting, and 
illuminating the range of the Cuchullin Hills with 
magic light and colour.”* “But their painters give 
us nothing but grey mists and leaden skies,” Watts 
exclaimed. Why such anomalies? The singleness of 
the eye can be but too easily perverted by a distorting 
preoccupation of the brain. French influence, a prudery 
in the science of taste, led to substituting theories for 

* “Life of Frederic Leighton,” vol. ii. p. 308, 
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facts, forbade a natural rejoicing in any revelry of 
colour, and unlinked the sympathies of artists from the 
most salient beauties of nature in the Cornish and 
Scotch landscape. If an artist begins by intentionally 
leaving out the most fervid beauty in beautiful scenes 
of nature, he will soon end by choosing by preference 
things which are in no sense beautiful. Nature in 
her fulness of beauty and perfection becomes a closed 
book to him. She no longer opens her soul to him. It 
was on very different lines that Crome, Constable, and 
Turner founded the unrivalled school of English land- 
scape, which enlisted such boundless enthusiasm from 
the French in the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century, and on which the French founded their 
school of landscape. Why, it might well be asked, 
do Englishmen copy the shortcomings of second-hand 
English art instead of the glories of the original ? 

In ending the first address Leighton gave to the 
Royal Academy students, we find the following: ‘“ And 
so, my young fellow-artists, if there be any among you, 
as probably there are, on whose hearts the doubts 
at which I have glanced this evening have at any 
time fallen, and have not been burnt up like idle straw 
in the flame of their youthful energies, I would say 
to them: Put those doubts confidently away; have 
faith that the stirrings which you feel within you are 
not the last spent waves of a retreating tide, but the 
pulse of a living force, now indeed fuller and now 
more feeble, but as old as our humanity, and of which 
the days are not numbered. Do not, in giving utter- 
ance to them, vex yourselves with the question whom 
you shall follow, for if following means imitation you 
shall follow none. Study with deep, reverent admira- 
tion—and that admiration cannot be too deep or too 
reverent—the works of the great men who have gone 
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before you; brace and fortify yourselves in the con- 
templation of their strength; catch what you may of 
the fire that was in them; walk in their light, enrich 
and enlarge your powers by the knowledge and under- 
standing of the means by which they move us; but 
never forget that the common greatness of them all is 
their sincerity, and that it is only through sincerity 
that you can hope to emulate them even from afar; 
be assured that your work, in order that it may live, 
must be the direct and truthful reproduction of your 
own individual emotions, not the echo of the emotions 
of others. Without sincerity of emotion no gift, how- 
ever facile and specious, will avail you to win the lasting 
sympathies of men, for, as Goethe has truly said: 


‘The chord that wakes in kindred hearts a tone 
Must first be tuned and vibrate in your own.’”! 


To inculcate in the student sincerity of emotion 
towards all that is most noble and beautiful in nature 
and in art, was the beginning and the end of all the 
teaching preached by Watts and by Leighton. By 
example and precept they taught the lesson that the 
only means to acquire such sincerity was to court in 
every possible manner an intimacy with uplifting and 
inspiring influences, to dignify life with an incessant 
endeavour to “aim the sky,” to keep thought and 
feeling on a high level by an intimate study, not only 
of the world’s masterpieces in painting and sculpture, 
but also of the world’s masterpieces in literature. Art 
and literature join hands when each has reached the 
level of poetry. However unfavourable a student’s 
surroundings may be to the nurture of his artistic 
sensibilities or of his imaginative gifts, there is always 
an escape into a better land through preoccupying his 

1 “Lord Leighton’s Addresses,” p, 32. 
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mind with suggestions inspired by the writings of the 
poet, be they prose or verse. There is unfortunately 
also an escape through preoccupation in the ugliness 
of powerful literature. Either one or the other may 
equally start activity in the imagination or sensibilities. 
If he takes the great poetry of the Greeks, of Dante, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, Keats, Shelley, Browning, 
Tennyson, Swinburne, the train of his thoughts will 
be in tune with all the lovely wonders of nature; if, 
on the contrary, he takes the literature of the “de- 
generates,” the train of his thoughts will be in tune 
with all that is ‘ décadent” in life, with the minds of 
the authors for whom nobility and purity seem to exist 
but to be cynically satirised, and whose main quest 
appears to be that of finding an effectual means of 
polluting all ideas connected with the most beautiful 
passion in human life. 

Every sonnet of Shakespeare, every line of Spenser, 
every verse of Keats and Shelley, Tennyson and Swin- 
burne, do they not teem with the echoes which reach 
us direct from nature’s storehouses of beauty? They 
hold in their language the memory of pure sights of 
loveliness imbibed through the “single eye”—through 
a spiritually inspired sense. The artist-mind, when 
steeped in such language, looks out on nature with 
an intimate loving in harmony with the high level of 
the thoughts which inspire the poet’s words, and, while 
gathering from nature through these a more suggestive 
impression, he feels his own creative powers become 
alive and stirring. In the world of the present day, 
when our so-called civilisation has left us but a few 
scenes unspoilt, it behoves us the more to start our 
thoughts from the sound and pure basis of noble litera- 
ture, so as to recognise an inspiring source in any 
beauty which is left us. 
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When Watts was nearly seventy, he painted an 
exquisite gem which he called “ Aurora.” Who can 
read the following lines from the “ Iliad” and not feel 
that the beauty presented on this canvas originated 
from the emotion kindled by these words? 

“But at the hour when the Morning Star goeth 
forth to herald light upon the earth, the star that 
saffron-mantled Dawn cometh after, and spreadeth over 
the salt sea, then grew the burning faint, and the flame 
died down.” 

Such an inspiration from beautiful imagery in litera- 
ture is in nowise the same as the illustrator’s art. It 
is the power of a poet’s words to inspire distinct visions 
in the artist’s own imagination. Watts was no illus- 
trator. He would often assert that the “‘ Paolo and 
Francesca” was the only picture he painted which 
could be called an illustration to a written story; but 
he painted many that were inspired by poems and 
ideas recorded in literature: “The Genius of Greek 
Poetry,” by Wordsworth’s sonnet beginning, ‘“ The 
world is too much with us”; the “Aurora,” by the 
lines quoted ; “ Fata Morganas,” “The Rain it raineth 
every day.” 

There are instances, even in these unfavourable 
times, of the sense of the artist being so keenly alive 
to the direct message of nature that no brain preoccupa- 
tions play any part in his creations. The Chinese art— 
we call it Japanese, but the Japanese are but the clever 
imitators of the Chinese—was produced through such 
a keen single eye for beauty. Our own artist, Walter 
Crane, had a like spontaneous gift when creating such 
exquisite flights of fancy as “Flora’s Feast,” his chil- 
dren’s books, or when sketching scenes from nature. 
But this precious naiveté of vision is rarely found in 
the conditions of modern life. It denotes most dis- 
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tinctly the temperament created to produce art, and 
results in work more spontaneous and _ unaffectedly 
artistic than any other. Nevertheless, it seems not 
sufficiently in tune with the world of the present day 
to reach the serious level of monumental art. 

Not only are the finer facts of nature obvious to the 
great artist, but the habit of intently watching nature, 
of concentrating his whole interest and mind on dis- 
covering the ways in which creation produces her effects, 
infuses an enthusiasm which, by vibrating on the key- 
board of an artist’s temperament, inspires activity in 
his creative impulses. These finer facts can be made 
to aid in carrying out the drama of his inventions. 
Breadth and Atmosphere can become part of the senti- 
ment of his subject, as can the presence of Character, 
Quality, Style, and Rhythm. All can be used as pro- 
moting the development and expression in the design- 
ing of his creations, while beauty born of love crowns 
the labour of every great workman. 

‘Tn her (nature’s) paths is thy triumphalarch. She 
is above all other teachers; and ever confide in her 
with a bold heart; especially when thou beqinnest to 
feel that there 1s a sentiment in drawing.”* 

“The materials for the creative faculty must be 
provided by the receptive faculty: before a man can 
imagine what will seem to be realities, he must be 
familiar with what are realities.” ° 

A true artist begins to feel in very early days that 
there is “sentiment in drawing.” Lying at the root of 
his perceptions is what his heart requires of his brain. 
“You know I have always succeeded with my native 
scenes. They have always charmed me, and I hope 
they always will,” wrote Constable. Again: “I was 
born to paint a happier land (when speaking of Italy), 


1 Gennino Cennini. 2 Walter Bagehot. 
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my dear old England; and when I cease to love her, 
may I, as Wordsworth says, 


‘Never more hear 


Her green leaves rustle, or her torrents roar’ !” 


And it was such art as this, born from the sense of 
beauty and of love, the expression of the “treasure 
laid up in the heart,” that called forth the Frenchman 
Géricault’s enthusiasm—the Frenchman who founded 
the greatest school in France of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—‘‘ La (in England) seulement on connait o& Von 
sent la couleur et leffet.” He desired “ étre trempé a 
Vécole anglaise.” 

To penetrate, to seize, to love the full perfection of 
nature’s beauty in one face, in one landscape scene—even 
in one small flower—would tend to awaken the senses 
and open the door of the understanding to precious 
qualities in great art, better far than, without such love, 
to scour the galleries of Europe all over in search of 
artistic enlightenment. 

In 1856, after Leighton had made his first great 
success, and also his only great failure, he returned to 
his second home, his much-loved Italy. He wrote to his 
friend and master, Eduard von Steinle: ‘My Italian 
journey afforded me in every way the greatest pleasure 
and edification, and I seem now for the first time to 
have grasped the greatness of the Campagna and the 
giant loftiness of Michael Angelo.” During these days, 
when Leighton was thus vividly impressed by the 
“ oiant loftiness” of one of the mightiest of artists, and 
seeming to grasp for the first time the supreme impres- 
siveness of the Campagna, he was occupying himself by 
drawing exquisite intimate studies of flowers and leaves: 
“Cyclamen, Tivoli, Oct. 1856,” “A Branch of Vine 
Leaves, Sept. 1856,” now preserved in the Leighton 
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House collection." He was revelling in his love of 
nature, indulging in the use of his ‘‘ uncommissioned 
mind,” unhampered by any professional considerations 
or studio restrictions, and creating thereby a further 
enthusiastic admiration for consummate art. 

‘““T shall spend my next winter,” he writes in 1857, 
“in my dear, dear old Rome, to which I am attached 
beyond measure ; indeed, Italy altogether has a hold 
on my heart that no other country can have (except, of 
course, my own), and although, as I just now said, I 
was most delighted with Africa and have not a moment 
to look back to that was not most agreeable, yet there 
is an intimate little corner in my affections into which 
it could never penetrate.” 


“ For Life, with all it yields, 
And hope and fear, 
Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love, 
How love might be, hath been, and indeed is.” ? 


The great things will always remain the great in- 
fluences, and beauty will always inspire beauty in those 
tuned to her key. The cult of ugliness is a vagary 
born of unwholesome moral tendencies, which cannot 
maintain any prolonged influence over art; a deformity 
of the taste, which is analogous to a deformity of the 
body, but infinitely more loathsome. Such deformities 
of taste, however, are but ephemeral fads, passing 
fashions, the superficial preferences of superficial minds. 
Great art will always give prominence to those facts of 
nature which are nearest to a great workman’s heart. 
Crowning these is ever the reality of beauty, echoing in 
nature the human heart’s desire for perfection—material, 


1 See reproductions, pp. 200 and 207, in “Life, Letters, and Work of 
Frederic Leighton.” 
2 Robert Browning. 
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mental, spiritual. The natural instinct in humanity is 
to feel that beauty is divine. 

“The key to the art of the Greeks” (the greatest 
artists the world has seen) “is the identification of the 


beautiful and the good.” * 


1 Lowes Dickinson 


ESSAY III 
NATIONAL INDIVIDUALITY 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
SENTIMENT IN ART 


‘THERE 18,” writes Walter Bagehot, ‘a certain intimate 
essence of national meaning which is as untranslatable 
as good poetry . . . national character is a deep thing 
—a shy thing.” 

In what consist the fundamental characteristics 
which distinguish English feeling from that of the 
French in art ? 

Here it is maintained that taste has its roots as 
certainly in the intellectual, moral, and spiritual nature 
of a people as in its esthetic temperament, and that the 
typical character of all art, ancient and modern, in the 
various nations of the world—in the Chinese, Japanese, 
and Eastern schools, as in the Italian, Spanish, French, 
English, and Western schools—may be traced down to 
the same stratum of proclivities in human consciousness 
as that in which intellectual, moral, and spiritual in- 
stincts are rooted. Leighton assumed art to be “as 
old as man” (address to the students of the Royal 
Academy, December 10, 1879), “‘and that its life-springs 
leap from the inmost recesses of our human nature.” In 
these “inmost recesses of our human nature” lie already 
the racial divergencies which characterise the various 
national types of art; in other words, the character of 
the initiating impulse which inspires the artist to carry 
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out his conceptions in various forms of art is deter- 
mined by racial proclivities and conditions." 

Very notable, as characteristically national, were 
four contemporary artists living in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries: Goya, a Spaniard, who strongly 
influenced the Renaissance in France; Géricault and 
Delacroix, Frenchmen ; and Constable, an Englishman. 

“The Devil re-entered art with Goya’ and the 
nineteenth century. Fitfully present in the painting 
and sculpture of religious times, portrayed often by 
hands that collected talons and scales, ugliness and 
extravagance, in vain to make a harmless bogey, he now 
found his own limner to render him from within. The 
country whose holiday colour has always the splash of 
blood, under whose churches the engines of the In- 
quisition are still treasured till their day come again— 
the land of cruel devotion, bitter pride, feverish beauty, 
sombre lust, found a man to render its terrible gallantry 
and hag-ridden heart. ‘Nature, Velasquez, and Rem- 
brandt,’ said Goya, were his masters. How inadequate 
the list! Lucifer, Beelzebub, and Legion had a hand in 
the teaching. What is the pride of Velasquez beside 
this fierce decorum and mad disdain: the pitiful night 
of Rembrandt changes to a horror of darkness, ambi- 
guous with all that is furtive and unclean, featureless 
things that mop and mow, the bold harpy, the incubus 
and the bat. Nature is a various mother.” 


1 A very flagrant example of failure ensuing from the effort of artists 
gifted with rare racial gifts to imitate the genius of others quite alien 
in feeling to their own, was seen in the fine art section of the Japanese 
exhibits in the White City in 1910. It was indeed astounding to find that 
every special artistic virtue, so salient in the paintings and marvellous 
embroideries which the Japanese had executed from the sixteenth to the 
twentieth centuries, had deserted them absolutely when they painted in 
oil colour pictures after the manner of modern European artists. 

® Francisco José de Goya y Lucientes (1746-1828). “Nineteenth 
Century Art,” D. 8. MacColl. 
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What a contrast, indeed, is this powerful picture 
in words of the very essence of what Goya put on 
canvas and paper to the spirit in which Hogarth, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Constable, Turner, Millais, 
Holman Hunt, Watts, and Leighton approached nature! 
What a totally different meaning, and therefore aspect, 
the brain of the Spaniard and those of the Englishman 
required of her! 

Again, of Jean-Louis-André-Théodore Géricault (born 
1791, died 1824), Mr. MacColl writes (p. 49) :— 

“The gladiator in Géricault was not content with 
the horse only. He had an Assyrian sense of volup- 
tuous and cruel force that called for the lion and the 
tiger, the fawve in man, wild kidnapping by death 
and demons. ‘Cheval attaqué par un lon; Lon qu 
dévore un cheval; Inon debout,; Homme terressant une 
panthére; Beuf terrassé par un tigre; Négre qu 
brutalise une femme; Centaure sarsissant une femme 
qui se débat ; Centawre qui emporte une femme ; Démons 
qui emportent un homme et une femme; L’homme poussé 
par la Mort, Marche! Marche !’\—these are some titles 
from a list of works that give us premonition of Dela- 
croix, Barye, Rodin. Here is Titan himself. ‘ Episode 
de la guerre des Titans: Un personnage de formes 
athlétiques soutient des roches qua s'écroulent; tout le 
corps est en demi-teinte, excepté la partie basse de la 
jyambe droite, vivement éclarrée ; d autres figures terri- 
jiées & droite et a gauche’? A saying of his own stamps 


1 “Horse attacked by a lion; Lion devouring a horse; Lion rampant ; 
Man felling a panther; Ox felled by a tiger; Negro ill-using a woman; 
Centaur seizing a woman who struggles; Centaur carrying off a woman; 
Demons carrying off a man and a woman; The man driven by Death, 
March! March !” 

2 “ An episode in the war of the Titans: A personage of athletic frame 
supports falling rocks; the body is all in half-tone, except the lower part 
of the right leg, vividly lighted ; other terrified figures to right and left.” 
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his nature better than much disquisition: ‘Quand je 
commence une femme, ca devient toujours un hon.’”* 

Of Eugene Delacroix (1798-1863), Mr. MacColl writes 
(after these lines on Géricault) :— 

“He was less robustly planned; a more nervous 
and feverish frame; energy with him was rather 
spasmodic and convulsive; but the tension of his will 
carried his frail body through a vast production. By 
an instinctive economy of his powers, by the check 
that his catholic critical sense exercised on his own 
demon (he detested most of the romantic art of his 
time, preferred Racine to Hugo, Gluck to Berlioz), 
and by the curious fortune that this chief rebel, this 
‘drunken savage’ of the brush, was in spite of all 
official and popular distaste the chief decorator of 
public buildings in his generation, he came to shrink 
from satisfying too much the fever and black heart of 
melancholy which he recognised as his inmost nature. 
His work may seem never quite equal to his hunger, 
not always to find its own subject, but to diffuse itself 
too readily over the fields of illustration: but the com- 
mand he obtained over his emotion made it possible for 
him to plot and carry through great schemes of decora- 
tion, and to produce in them more than a mirage of 
the great past. 

“* Le Temps luttant contre le Chaos sur le bord de 
PAbime, au jour de la fin de toutes choses. 

“* Le Destin aveugle entratnant tous les suppliants 
qui veulent en vain par leurs cris et leurs priéres arréter 
un bras inflexible. O sourire Pun mourant! Coup-d cil 
maternel! étreintes du désespoir, domaine précieux de 
la peinture! ... Je name point la peinture raison- 
nable ; il faut, je le vows, que mon esprit brouillon 
sagite, défasse, essaye de cent manieres, avant d’arriver 


+ “When I commence a woman, she always becomes a lion.” 
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au but dont le besoun me travaille dans chaque chose. 
IL y a un vieux levain, un fond tout noir & contenter. 
St je ne me suis pas agité comme un serpent dans la 
moan dune pythonesse, je suis froid; i faut le recon- 
naitre et s'y soumettre, et est un grand bonheur. Tout 
ce que jar fart de bien a été fart ainsi.’ ? 

‘These are the projects and the spirit of the young 
Delacroix. His ideal was to work in a kind of lucid 
fury of mind such as he saw produced in some men by 
opium, haschisch, or wine, men ‘ who arrive at exaltations 
of thought that terrify, who have perceptions totally 
unknown to the man of cold blood, who soar above 
existence and pity it, to whom the bounds of our ordi- 
nary imagination appear like those of a little village as 
we might see it lost in the distance of a plain, mounted 
ourselves on heights immense and cloud confused.’ To 
reach his painter’s intoxication, Delacroix drugged 
himself with literature or by copying the terrible 
masters. ‘ Rappelle, he jots down, ‘pour tenflammer 
éternellement certain passages de Byron.” To maintain 
the imaginative state unbroken, he seldom touched 
food till evening; in the morning, instead of coffee, 
tasting ‘a little Rubens.’ 

‘To give the equivalent of this superhuman heat of 
conception to his scene, to preserve the mood itself at 

1 “Time striving against Chaos on the brink of the abyss, on the last 
day. Blind Destiny dragging along all the suppliants, who endeavour in 
vain by their cries and their prayers to arrest an inflexible arm. Oh, 
smile of one who is dying! Maternal glance! embraces of despair, 
precious dominion of painting! ... I do not like rational painting at 
all ; it is necessary, I see, for my blundering spirit to be agitated, to undo, 
to attempt a hundred ways before arriving at the end the need of which 
torments me in everything. There is an old leaven, a totally black core, 
to be satisfied. If I am not agitated like a serpent in the hands of a 
pythoness, I am cold; this must be recognised and submitted to, and it is 
a great happiness. All that I have done well, has been done thus.” 

2 «Recall to mind, in order to inflame yourself perpetually, certain 


passages from Byron.” 
N 
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its full height, to charge and disencumber the image by 
accretions and sacrifices of memory and passion, and 
to translate the fire of mind into a freedom of execu- 
tion, meant for Delacroix working away from the model. 
He studied from life impatiently and against the grain. 
It was part of the nervous constitution of his imagina- 
tion, easily heated by reading, but chilled in action, 
that he could not abide the presence of the model when 
at work on his picture. He only could love in antici- 
pation ; the presence of a woman froze him: so with his 
art. He had to carry off his prey of observation out 
of the day hated by tigers and beasts of the night, and 
devour it in the shadow of his den. His first idea of 
the means for forcible expression was strong contour and 
dark shadow. To the influence of Géricault was added 
that of Goya. ‘The first and most important thing in 
painting is the contour. The rest may be extremely 
neglected, yet if they are there, the painting is firm and 
finished.’? And he determined always to begin with 
that. A Daumier-like intention flitted through his 


1 “Those who place the brush behind the pencil, under the pretence 
that form is before all things, make a very great mistake. Form is 
certainly all-important ; one cannot study it enough; but the greater part 
of form falls within the province of the tabooed brush. The everlasting 
hobby of contowr (which belongs to the drawing material) is first the place 
where the form comes in ; what, however, reveals true knowledge of form, 
is a powerful, organic, refined finish of modelling, full of feeling and 
knowledge, and that is the affair of the brush.” (Translation from a 
German letter from Leighton to his master, Steinle. “Life, Letters, 
and Work of Frederic Leighton,” vol. i. p. 293.) 

“JT must candidly confess that, great as my admiration for Titian was, 
yet the well-known art treasures here (Venice) have seized me and en- 
tranced me anew. You, dear Master, are so familiar with all these things 
that there is nothing I can write you about them; but on one point I an 
fairly clear, namely, that the admirers and imitators of Titian (particularly 
the latter) seek his charms quite in the wrong place, and I am convinced 
that the impressiveness of his painting lies far less in the ardour of his 
colouring than in the stupendous accuracy and execution of the modelling.” 
(Ditto, ibid.) a 
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mind of caricaturing his contemporaries in a mixture 
of Michael Angelo and Goya. He found the contours 
of his ‘ Massacre’ too washy, not frank enough. Then 
a Velasquez possessed him, he imagined this ‘firm and 
yet melting pdte combined with firm and daring con- 
tours,’ and he itched to ‘spread on a brown or red canvas 
good thick colour.’ But Michael Angelo returned again. 
Would he combine with Velasquez? Vigorous contours, 
yet soft and marrowy painting? Ce serait une chosé 
singuliére et trés belle!’ He found in a copy after 
Michael Angelo something he had already the hint of 
in Géricault, a simplification of features and details that 
is possible if the contours are firm enough. But his 
natural love of the exaggeration in one part and neglect 
of another in Michael Angelo was shaken from time to 
time by the antique, by the Elgin marbles with their 
‘uninflated’ beauty, and there came a moment when 
he pronounced Michael Angelo nothing beside the least 
of the antiques, refused logic, ensemble, and even human 
feeling to his painting, and treated it as a mere ‘ cowps 
de poing.’” 

Ferdinand - Victor- Eugene Delacroix (born 1798, 
died 1863) is perhaps the fairest example of a French 
artist that can be cited when contrasting English and 
French sentiment in art. He lived to the same age 
as did Leighton. He had, therefore, length of life 
sufficient for the full development of his genius, and for 
the production of a vast number of works. He pos- 
sessed high culture, and was from his birth surrounded 
by the refinements of life. To quote from Madame 
Bussy’s interesting and enthusiastic account of him :’ 
“In his youth, the love of elegance, which he doubt- 
less learnt from his mother, was not without a touch 


1 “That would be a strange and very beautiful thing.” 
2 “Hugene Delacroix,” by Dorothy Bussy. 
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of dandyism. To the last he loved society, and was an 
accomplished man of the world and a perfect gentleman ; 
cold, brilliant, at his ease, ‘hiding,’ says Baudelaire, 
‘out of a kind of chastity, his ardent passion for the 
good and the beautiful—the crater of a volcano con- 
cealed by a bouquet of flowers. I think,’ he goes on 
to say, ‘that it was one of the great preoccupations 
of his life to dissimulate the indignations of his heart, 
and to avoid looking like a man of genius.... A 
love of music, a passion with him all his life.” How 
much of the above might have been written of Leighton ! 
for thirty-three years Delacroix’s contemporary.’ Not 
that Leighton loved society—what he truly loved was 
solitude; but there are resemblances in their char- 
acters and circumstances which make the contrast of 
the sentiment in Delacroix’s art to that of Leighton’s 
specially striking. This is the description Baudelaire 
gives of Delacroix: “Many a time, while watching 
him, has it occurred to me to hark back in dreams to 
the ancient sovereigns of Mexico, to Montezuma, whose 
hand, skilled in sacrifice, was able in a single day to 
immolate three thousand human beings on the pyramidal 
altar of the sun, or to one of those Indian princes who, 
amidst the splendours of the most gorgeous revels, 
still keeps in the innermost depths of his eyes a kind 
of unsatisfied eagerness, an inexplicable yearning, some- 
thing, as it were, of the regret for, something of the 
memory of, things unknown. . . . The moral aspect 
of his works, too (if one may speak of morals in 
connection with painting), is marked with the visible 
imprint of Moloch. They are all desolation and fire 
and slaughter; they bear witness to the eternal and 
incurable barbarity of man. Burning and smoking 
towns, murdered victims, ravished women, even the 
‘ Leighton was born in 1830 and died in 1896. 
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very children are thrown under the horses’ hooves or 
thrust upon the poignards of their raving mothers: his 
whole work, indeed, may be likened to a terrible hymn 
composed in honour of Fate and Grief irremediable.” 

In comparing the two natures, that of Delacroix 
and that of Leighton, wherein lies the resemblance, 
wherein the contrast? Both artists were absolutely 
sincere ; each had what might be termed a well-bred 
mind , they both sought for what they felt was most 
real—most true—with an absorbing interest in the 
quest. The inner light was never tarnished by any 
obsequious concessions to principles or views which 
were more popular than their own. Though both felt 
boundless respect for the giant artists of the past, 
neither Delacroix nor Leighton allowed his sentiment 
in art to be permanently controlled by any master, 
however great. They ever retained the courage of 
their own opinions, feelings, and temperaments. So 
far their natures ran together. The obvious contrast 
between the Frenchman and the Englishman les 
mainly in the self-conscious attitude of mind in the 
one, the absorption in influences which came from out- 
side in the other. Delacroix was for ever analysing 
and describing the evolutions of his inner feelings and 
sensibilities. Leighton shunned sympathy respecting 
his inner feeling with a shyness which was but very 
rarely overcome. He was of all men the most reserved, 
the most un-selfconscious. Though in no wise affect- 
ing his conscious sincerity, a theatrical, stagy element 
entered into Delacroix’ view of everything. At the 
age of twenty he became enamoured of “la chasse.” 
He writes: “Je me plais beaucoup a chasser. Quand 
yentends le chien aboyer, mon ceur palpite avec force, 
et je cours apres mes tinudes proves avec une ardeur de 
guerrier qui franchit les palissades et s'élance au car- 
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nage... . Rren quien voyant tomber un orsillon, on se 
sent ému et triomphant comme celui qui décowwre dans 
Linstant que sa mattresse Parme !”* 

This love of embroidering sensations with analogies 
tempts the Frenchman into exaggeration, tending to- 
wards the ludicrous. He allows his dramatic instincts to 
get ahead of any latent sense of humour he may possess. 
To the English mind there is a want of dignity, because 
a want of self-restraint, in this abandonment of the 
imagination. When Delacroix was twenty-four years 
of age, he wrote in his Journal: ‘ Chose unique, qua 
ma tracassé toute la journée, cest que je pensars tou- 
jours &@ Chabit que pa essayé le matin et qu allait 
mal; je regardas tous les habits dans les rues.” * 

The most insignificant matters absorbed Delacroix, 
not because he felt they had any intrinsic value, but 
because his self-consciousness became involved in the 
consideration of them. But beyond such noting of 
personal matters, Delacroix’ creed and real sentiment 
for art is to be found in his writings, in his letters and 
his Jowrnal. Leighton’s creed also is to be found in 
his letters to his beloved master, Eduard von Steinle, 
and to his father and mother, his Journals, and his 
Addresses to the students of the Royal Academy. It is 
when an artist’s creed is made articulate through his 
pen as well as through his brush, that his teaching 
becomes most lucid. Constable, in his writings, ‘“ notes,” 
letters, and lectures; Watts, in his letters—many of 


* “Sport makes me very happy. When I hear the dogs bark, my heart 
palpitates with force, and I run after my timid prey with the ardour of 
a warrior ho leaps over the palisades and springs forward to the car- 
nage. . . . Merely to see a young bird fall, one feels moved and triumphant, 
as is the man who discovers there and then that his mistress loves him !” 

* “A curious thing, that has bothered me the whole day, is that I was 
always thinking of the coat I had tried on in the morning, and that fitted 
badly ; I looked at all the coats in the streets.” 
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which resemble short essays more than letters—in his 
“jottings,” and in the one article he wrote for the Nine- 
teenth Century, give forth their creed more articulately 
even than in their paintings. 

Delacroix fed on Byron and Shakespeare. But it 
is perhaps in his illustrations of Shakespeare that is 
evinced the strongest contrast between English senti- 
ment and that of this typical and distinguished French- 
man. For instance, in ‘Get thee to a Nunnery,” 
“What read you, my lord?” from “ Hamlet,” or Young 
Clifford finding his father’s body on the battlefield of 
St. Albans, from “ Henry VI.,”? all notably artificial in 
sentiment, these drawings are as unlike Shakespeare 
as it is possible to conceive any designs suggested by 
his genius. Strange to say, they are also childish in 
drawing, the figures out of proportion and incorrectly 
put together. Compare them with Sir John Gilbert's 
illustrations to the plays and the sonnets of Shake- 
speare. Though these cannot be said to possess any 
realistic power of expression, there is a noble sense of 
beauty conveyed, and somewhat of the radiant charm 
which makes you feel in the same kind of company into 
which Shakespeare introduces his readers, and that 
atmosphere is, as are Shakespeare’s lines and verses, 
English of the English, whatever country you are 
supposed to be in.” 

Even Delacroix’ enthusiastic biographer, Mrs. Bussy, 
allows that “There is no doubt that Delacroix’ delight 
in the theatre, which in his youth amounted almost to a 
passion, profoundly influenced and modified his art. In 
many of his pictures there is an element of theatricality 


1 These illustrations are reproduced in Mrs. Bussy’s book. 

2 Watts expressed great admiration for Sir John Gilbert’s work, as 
invariably exhibiting a remarkable sense of beauty and grace of flowing 
line, 
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which jars upon our taste and offends our eye.”* In 
the sense in which Mrs. Bussy uses the word, Shake- 
speare is, of all dramatists, recognised as the least 
theatrical. None of his effects are based on sensation- 
alism, on straining dramatic situations, on forced feeling 
or shallow inflation of sentiment. The action in his 
plays moves on naturally, unobtrusively, as in real life. 
Plots are evolved in a manner barely traceable while the 
play is proceeding. When the players speak words 
from deep recesses of mind and heart, when it is a 
question of the contemplation of eternal truths, or 
philosophising on fundamental realities or on the ironies 
of life, the ideas belong so distinctly to these profound 
and inner recesses that it is a marvel that even Shake- 
speare could fuse such abstract quantities into the 
creation of a good acting play. 

Delacroix was enamoured of Shakespeare, but failed, 
as most Frenchmen would fail, in realising how im- 
possible he would ever find it to illustrate Shakespeare, 
because his mind had stopped short of realising the 
mental atmosphere in which Shakespeare’s creations 
were born. Delacroix’ illustrations are essentially 
“stagy”; Shakespeare, of all dramatists, was the least 
dependent on this ‘‘stagy” element in achieving his 
effects. 

The limitations of the exceedingly clever French 
typical mind are best realised when it attempts to 
touch on that region which no brain instrument purely 
human, however jin, can exhaustively manipulate: a 
region which belongs to the world of psychic hypo- 
thesis and suggestion, about which it is only possible 
to speculate, not to dictate. In Hamlet, Shakespeare 
impersonates that condition of far-seeing, deep-feeling 
vagueness. The comprehensive quality of Shakespeare’s 

' “ Kugene Delacroix,” by Dorothy Bussy, pp. 49 and 50. 
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genius embraced the power of giving expression to the 
special psychic fibre of such a temperament. He knew 
exactly how far expression could or could not be fully 
explicit ; how to make distinct or indistinct each grada- 
tion of light and shade in the meaning. The sign of 
limitation in the French mind lies, possibly, not so 
much in the fact that no Frenchman could conceive such 
a creation as Hamlet, but in the fact that he would not 
know that he could not. He would not perceive that 
a barrier exists, which precludes his passing into a 
world of thought and sensibility which is quite alien 
to his own. 

Goethe, the German, knew well his own limitations. 

What might be called the Shakespearian, the Mil- 
tonic, and the Delacroixian are three distinct methods 
in which imagination finds vent. Between the two first 
Walter Bagehot draws a comparison :— 

“First of all, it may be said that Shakespeare’s 
works could only be produced by a first-rate imagination 
working on a first-rate experience. It is often difficult 
to make out whether the author of a poetic creation is 
drawing from fancy or drawing from experience; but 
for art on a certain scale, the two must concur. Out 
of nothing, nothing can be created. Some plastic power 
is required, however great may be the material. And 
when such a work as ‘ Hamlet’ or ‘ Othello,’ still more, 
when both of them and others not unequal have been 
created by a single mind, it may be fairly said that 
not only a great imagination, but a full conversancy 
with the world, was necessary to their production. 
The whole powers of man, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, are not too great for such an 
effort. We may assume that Shakespeare had a great 
experience. 

“To a great experience one thing is essential—an 
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experiencing nature. It is not enough to have oppor- 
tunity, it is essential to feel it. Some occasions come 
to all men; but to many they are of little use, and to 
some they are none. 

“Mr. Pitt is in this country the type of the char- 
acter. Mr. Allison, in a well-known passage, makes it 
a matter of wonder that he was fit to be a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at twenty-three, and it 7s a great 
wonder; but it is to be remembered that he was no 
more fit at forty-three. As somebody said, he did not 
grow, he was cast. Experience taught him nothing, 
and he did not believe that he had anything to learn. 
The habit of mind in smaller degrees is not very rare, 
and might be illustrated without end. Hazlitt tells a 
story of West, the painter, that is in print: when some 
one asked him if he had ever been to Greece, he an- 
swered, ‘ No, I have read a descriptive catalogue of the 
principal objects in that country, and I believe I am as 
well conversant with them as if I had visited it.’ No 
doubt he was just as well conversant, and so would be 
any doctrinavre. 

“But Shakespeare was not a man of this sort. If 
he walked down a street, he knew what was in that 
street. His mind did not form in early life a classified 
list of all the objects in the universe, and learn no more 
about the universe ever after. From a certain fine 
sensibility of nature, it is plain that he took a keen 
interest not only in the general and coarse outlines of 
objects, but in their minutest particulars and gentlest 
gradations. You may open Shakespeare and find the 
clearest proofs of this. Take the following :— 


‘When last the young Orlando parted from you, 
He left a promise to return again 
Within an hour ; and pacing through the forest, 
Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy, 
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Lo, what befell! He threw his eye aside, 

And mark what object did present itself : 

Under an oak, whose boughs were mossed with age 
And high top bald with dry antiquity, 

A wretched ragged man, o’ergrown with hair, 

Lay sleeping on his back: about his neck 

A green and gilded snake had wreathed itself, 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, approached 
The opening of his mouth ; but suddenly, 

Seeing Orlando, it unlinked itself, 

And with indented glides did slip away 

Into a bush: under which bush’s shade 

A lioness, with udders all drawn dry, 

Lay couching, head on ground, with catlike watch, 
When that the sleeping man should stir ; for ’tis 
The royal disposition of that beast 

To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead : 

This seen,’ etc., etc., 


or the more celebrated description of the hunt :— 


‘ And when thou hast on foot the purblind hare, 
Mark the poor wretch, to overshoot his troubles 
How he outruns the wind, and with what care 
He cranks and crosses, with a thousand doubles : 
The many musits through which he goes 
Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foes. 


Sometime he runs among a flock of sheep, 
To make the cunning hounds mistake their smell, 
And sometime where earth-delving conies keep, 
To stop the loud pursuers in their yell ; 
And sometime sorteth with a herd of deer : 
Danger deviseth shifts; wit waits on fear : 


For there his smell with others being mingled, 
The hot scent-snuffing hounds are driven to doubt, 
Ceasing their clamorous cry till they have singled, 
With much ado, the cold fault cleanly out: 
Then do they spend their mouths ; echo replies, 
As if another chase were in the skies, 
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By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill, 
Stands on his hinder legs with listening ear, 
To hearken if his foes pursue him still ; 
Anon their loud alarums he doth hear ; 
And now his grief may be comparéd well 
To one sore sick that hears the passing bell. 


Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn and return, indenting with the way ; 

Each envious briar his weary legs doth scratch, 
Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay : 

For misery is trodden on by many, 

And being low, never relieved by any.’ 


“Tt is absurd, by the way, to say we know nothing 
about the man who wrote that: we know that he 
had been after a hare. It is idle to allege that mere 
imagination would tell him that a hare is apt to run 
among a flock of sheep, or that its so doing disconcerts 
the scent of hounds. But no single citation really re- 
presents the power of the argument: set descriptions 
may be manufactured to order, and it does not follow 
that even the most accurate or successful of them was 
really the result of a thorough and habitual knowledge 
of the object. A man who knows little of nature may 
write one excellent delineation, as a poor man may have 
one bright guinea; real opulence consists in having 
many. What truly indicates excellent knowledge is 
the habit of constant, sudden, and almost unconscious 
allusion, which implies familiarity, for it can arise from 
that alone; and this very species of incidental, casual, 
and perpetual reference to ‘the mighty world of eye 
and ear’ is the particular characteristic of Shakespeare. 

‘A perfectly poetic appreciation of nature contains 
two elements—a knowledge of facts, and a sensibility to 
charms. Everybody who may have to speak to some 
naturalists will be well aware how widely the two may 
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be separated. He will have seen that a man may study 
butterflies and forget that they are beautiful, or be 
perfect in the ‘lunar theory’ without knowing what 
most people mean by the moon. Generally such people 
prefer the stupid parts of nature—worms and cochin- 
china fowls. But Shakespeare was not obtuse. The 
lines :— 
‘ Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim, 


But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath,’ 


seem to show that he knew those feelings of youth to 
which beauty is more than a religion. 

“In his mode of delineating natural objects, Shake- 
speare is curiously opposed to Milton. The latter, who 
was still by temperament, and a schoolmaster by trade, 
selects a beautiful object, puts it straight out before 
him and his readers, and accumulates upon it all the 
learned imagery of a thousand years; Shakespeare 
glances at it and says something of his own. It is not 
our intention to say that as a describer of the external 
world, Milton is inferior: in set description we rather 
think that he is better. We only wish to contrast the 
mode in which the delineation is effected. The one is 
like an artist who dashes off any number of picturesque 
sketches at any moment, the other like a man who has 
lived at Rome, has undergone a thorough training, and 
by deliberate and conscious effort, after a long study 
of the best masters, can produce a few great pictures. 
Milton accordingly, as he has often remarked, is careful 
in the choice of his subjects—he knows too well the 
value of his labour to be very ready to squander it ; 
Shakespeare, on the contrary, describes anything that 
comes to hand, for he is prepared for it whatever it 
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may be, and what he paints he paints without effort. 
Compare any passage from Shakespeare—for example 
those quoted before—and the following passage from 
Milton :— 


‘Southward through Eden went a river large, 
Nor changed its course, but through the shaggy hill 
Passed underneath engulfed, for God had thrown 
That mountain as his garden mold, high raised 
Upon the rapid current, which, through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirst updrawn, 
Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 
Watered the garden ; thence united fell 
Down the steep glade, and met the nether flood, 
Which from its darksome passage now appears ; 
And now divided into four main streams 
Runs diverse, wandering many a famous realm 
And country, whereof here needs no account : 
But rather to tell how,—if art could tell,— 
How from that sapphire fount the crispéd brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 
With mazy error under pendant shades 
Ran nectar visiting each plant; and fed 
Flowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but nature boon 
Poured forth profuse on hill and dale and plain, 
Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpierced shade 
Imbrowned the noontide bowers. Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various view : 
Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm ; 
Others whose fruit burnished with golden rind, 
Hung amiable (Hesperian fables true, 
If true, here only), and of delicious taste ; 
Betwixt them lawns or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed, 
Or palmy hillock, or the flowery lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store ; 
Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose,’ 


“Why you could draw a map of it. It is not 
‘nature boon,’ but ‘nice art in beds and curious knots’; 
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it is exactly the old (and excellent) style of artificial 
gardening, by which any place can be turned into trim 
hedgerows, and stiff borders, and comfortable shades ; 
but there are no straight lines in nature or Shakespeare. 
Perhaps the contrast may be accounted for by the way 
in which the two poets acquired their knowledge of 
scenes and scenery. We think we demonstrated before 
that Shakespeare was a sportsman; but if there be still 
a skeptic or a dissentient, let him read the following 
remarks on dogs :— 


‘My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flewed, so sanded; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 
Crook-kneed, and dew-lapped like Thessalian bulls ; 
Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. A cry more tunable 

Was never holloa’d to nor cheered with horn 

In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly.’ 


‘Judge when you hear. It is evident that the man 
who wrote this was a judge of dogs, was an out-of-door 
sporting man, full of natural sensibility, not defective in 
‘daintiness of ear, and above all things apt to cast 
on nature random, sportive, half-boyish glances, which 
reveal so much and bequeath such abiding knowledge. 
Milton, on the contrary, went out to see nature. He 
left a narrow cell, and the intense study which was his 
‘portion in this life,’ to take a slow, careful, and reflec- 
tive walk. In his treatise on Education, he has given us 
his notion of the way in which young people should be 
familiarized with natural objects. ‘But,’ he remarks, 
‘to return to our own institute: besides these constant 
exercises at home, there is another opportunity of gain- 
ing experience to be won from pleasure itself abroad. 
In those vernal seasons of the year, when the air is calm 
and pleasant, it were an injury and sullenness against 
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nature not to go out and see her riches, and partake 
in her rejoicing with heaven and earth. I should not 
therefore be a persuader to them of studying much then, 
after two or three years that they have well laid their 
grounds, but to ride out in companies with prudent and 
staid guides to all the quarters of the land; learning 
and observing all places of strength, all commodities of 
building and of soil, for towns and tillage, harbours and 
ports for trade ; sometimes taking sea as far as to our 
navy, to learn there also what they can in the prac- 
tical knowledge of sailing and of sea-fight. Fancy 
the ‘prudent and staid guides’; what a machinery for 
making pedants!” 

Shakespeare had the least theoretic therefore the 
least ‘“‘stagy”—mind. His unrivalled plays are un- 
rivalled because everything was viewed by him through 
the sense of reality. Human nature with him is real 
human nature, not what stage traditions and supposi- 
tions make it out to be; neither Shakespeare nor Milton 
could have been other than Englishmen—Shakespeare 
standing as the informal, Milton the formal, type of 
English genius, whereas the Delacroixian type could only 
be French ; drama personally enacted and self-conscious- 
ness characterising it. ‘The sense of reality is neces- 
sary to excellence”; these French characteristics tend 
to prevent the expansion necessary before the sense 
of reality can be engendered. The stage is too fully 
occupied by self; the nature pirouettes too exclusively 
on the pivot of self for outside impressions to force an 
entrance. It is “experiencing minds” that are real, 
being constantly nourished afresh by real experiences, 
and not those preconceived in the brain. The self- 
conscious mind is not the “experiencing mind.” It 
annexes little of fresh stimulus from what is real in 
its actual surroundings. It is too much taken up by 
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the effect it is producing on others to perceive with 
any sense of reality what those others are like. 

On their own lines, the French are the experts of 
experts ; such expertness, however, does not carry them 
far enough to know when to halt in face of mysteries no 
human capacities alone can master. The French never 
halt. Equipped with exquisitely delicate subtlety of 
thought, the finest-pointed power of expression, they 
rush in where angels—English angels—would fear to 
tread. Hence the discrepancy between the value of 
their thought and their expression. They seem always 
equal to any situation; but the Englishman who ana- 
lyses French character is sometimes tempted to ask— 
Do they fully recognise what the situation is? have 
they mastered the complete quantity? Has their finely 
equipped brain reached the final goal, the real—the 
innermost essence? There is more in Heaven and 
Earth than our philosophy dreams of. But to feel that 
such ignorance is a fact, means a hint of those things 
in Heaven and Earth that our philosophy cannot even 
dream of. In trying to seize everything, to materialise 
it by giving it exquisite expression, that hint is lost. 

When, as they often do, the French compare them- 
selves to the Greeks, they appear to be oblivious to the 
fact that the fundamental law in all Greek life, and in 
the culture belonging to the age which has stamped its 
influence on all subsequent civilisations, is precisely one 
which the French have never obeyed, either in spirit 
or in act—namely, the necessity of harmony existing 
between zesthetic and ethic teaching, a unity in all 
human conceptions between the good and the beautiful, 
instinctively recognised by the Greeks as forming the 
basis from which great inspirations spring. 

The English, so far, are more Greek-like than the 
French. Till the twentieth century, with rare excep- 

fo) 
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tions, English taste has never separated the beautiful 
in the spirit of their art from the good. “The virtuous 
man alone has good taste,” writes Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
To read the “notes” and letters of Constable—the 
most English of English painters—is to enter into 
an atmosphere absolutely national, and imbued with 
sensibilities and feelings as different from those of his 
contemporary, Delacroix, as it is possible to imagine. 
Leslie, in his Life of Constable, writes :— 
“Speaking of the taste for the prodigious and the 
astounding in art, a taste very contrary to his own, he 
made use of a quotation from the First Book of Kings, 
‘A great and strong wind rent the mountains, and 
brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord; but the 
Lord was not in the wind: and after the wind an 
earthquake ; but the Lord was not in the earthquake: 
and after the earthquake a fire; but the Lord was not 
in the fire: and after the fire a stall small voice.’” 
‘None of the greatest painters,” wrote Constable, 
“were eccentric in their works. They were too con- 
sistent with themselves to merit such an epithet; too 
sensible of what they were about;” again, “ There 
should be a moral feeling in art, as well as in every- 
thing else, and it is not right in a young man to assume 
great dash, or great completion, without study or 


pains.” ‘There has never been a boy painter, nor can 
there be. The art requires a long apprenticeship, being 
mechanical as well as intellectual.” .. . “It was at Rome 


Claude became the real student of nature. He came 
there a confirmed mannered painter. But he soon 
found it necessary to become as a little child, and he 
devoted himself to study with an ardour and a patience 
of labour perhaps never before equalled. He lived in 
the fields all day, and drew at the Academy all 
night.” .. . ‘When I sit down to make a sketch from 
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nature, the first thing I try to do is, to forget that I 
have ever seen a picture.” Leslie adds: “A curious 
proof of the stillness with which he (Constable) sat one 
day while painting in the open air, was the discovery of 
a field mouse in his coat pocket. Good art was with 
him high art, however humble the subject ; and mediocre 
art, let the attempt be ever so sublime, was in his 
estimation low art.” Constable writes: “The mind that 
produced the ‘Selborne’ (White’s ‘ Natural History of 
Selborne’) is such an one as I have always envied. 
The single page of the life of Mr. White leaves a more 
lasting impression on my mind than all that has been 
written of Charles V. or any other renowned hero. It 
shows what a real love of nature will do. Surely the 
serene and blameless life of Mr. White, so exempt from 
the folly and quackery of the world, must have fitted 
him for the clear and intimate view he took of nature. 
It proves the truth of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ remark, 
‘The virtuous man alone has good taste.’ This book is 
an addition to my estate.” Constable quotes White of 
Selborne: “System can by no means be thrown aside. 
Without system, the field of nature would be a pathless 
wilderness; but system should be subservient to, not 
the main object of our pursuit.’” Constable proceeds: 
“T constantly observe that every man who will not 
submit to long toil in the imitation of nature, flies off, 
becomes a phantom, and produces dreams of nonsense, 
and abortions. He thinks to screen himself under ‘a 
fine imagination’; which is generally, and almost always 
in young men, the scapegoat of folly and idleness.” In 
Constable’s notebook is found the following: ‘‘ Ob- 
serve that thy best director, thy perfect guide, is nature. 
Copy from her. In her paths is thy triumphal arch. 
She is above all other teachers; and ever confide in her 
with a bold heart; especially when thou beginnest to 
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feel that there is a sentiment in drawing. Day after 
day, never fail to draw something, which, however 
little it may be, will yet in the end be much; and do 
thy best. Extracted from Cennino Cennini’s book on 
painting, written four hundred years ago, now first 
published in 1821, from the manuscript in the Vatican. 
He was a pupil of Angiolo Gaddi; whose father painted 
under Giotto twenty-four years.” 

Speaking of Italy, Constable writes in a letter: 
“Oh, dear! oh, dear! I shall never let my longing 
eyes see that famous country! No, but I was born 
to paint a happier land, my own dear old England; 
and when I cease to love her, may I, as Wordsworth 
says, 

‘ Never more hear 
Her green leaves rustle, or her torrents roar!’ 


I am just returned from a visit to Sir George Beaumont’s 
pictures with a deep conviction of the truth of Sir J. 
Reynolds’ observation, that ‘there is no easy way of 
becoming a good painter.” (Leighton: ‘ Nothing is 
easy if you do it as well as it can be done.”) ‘“ For the 
last two years I have been running after pictures, and 
seeking truth at secondhand. I have not endeavoured 
to represent nature with the same elevation of mind 
with which I set out, but have rather tried to make 
my performances look like the work of other men. I 
am come to a determination to make no idle visits 
this summer, not to give up my time to common- 
place people. . . 

“You know I have always succeeded best with my 
native scenes. They have always charmed me, and I 
hope they always will. J have now a path marked 
out very distinctly for myself, and I am desirous of 
pursuing it uninterruptedly. .. . 

“T hold the genuine pastoral feeling of landscape 
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to be very rare, and difficult of attainment. It is by 
far the most lovely department of painting as well 
as of poetry.” 

Nevertheless, however absolutely different their aims 
and sentiments were from those of their contemporaries 
in England, both Géricault and Delacroix desired, to 
quote from a letter written by Géricault from England, 
* étre trempéd a Uécole anglaise.”' With French keenness 
of perception they realised the consummate achievements 
of our English landscape painters. Delacroix writes: 
“Constable, homme admirable, est une des glovres 
anglases. Je vous en ai ddd parlé et de limpression 
quil mavat produte au moment o% je peignas le 
Massacre de Scio. Lui et Turner sont de véritables 
réformateurs. Ils sont sortis de lormere des paysagistes 
anciens. Notre école, qua abonde maintenant en hommes 
de talent en ce genre a grandement profité de leur 
exemple. Géricault dait revenu tout tourdi de lun 
des grands paysages qwil nous a envoyés.”* Mr. MacColl 
writes: ‘The draughtsman and dramatist in Géricault 
had given their measure, but the painter, in this piece 
(the ‘Radeau’), had fallen in arrear. When Géricault 
was a student at Guérin’s, it was part of his mutinous 
novelty that he imitated Veronese and Rubens; from 
his love of rich impaste he was nicknamed ‘le Pdtissier.’ 
In this, his first huge effort, he could not carry all 
his art in line. But once it was painted, he took it 
over to England, where it had more success than at 
home, and there his eyes opened to its brownness. The 


1 “To be soaked in the English school,” 

* “Constable, admirable man, is one of the glories of England. I have 
already spoken to you of him and of the impression he produced on me 
when I was painting ‘The Massacre of Scio.’ He and Turner are true 
reformers ; they have come out from the ancient style of landscapes. Our 
school, that abounds now with men of talent in that line, has greatly 
profited by their example. Gdricault came back quite crazy about one of 
the great landscapes he has sent us.” 
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portrait, landscape, and animal painting of the English 
ravished him. ‘Ld seulement,’ he says, ‘on connait ow 
lon sent la couleur etleffet .. . ane faut pas rougir 
de retourner & Vécole: on ne peut arriver au beau dans 
les arts que par des comparaisons .. . je les vous rcv se 
plaindre de n’avoir pas de bon caractere de dessin et 
envier [école francaise comme beaucoup plus habile: que 
ne nous plaignons-nous aussi de nos défauts?’* What 
he needs, he says, is ‘étre trempé & l'école anglaise.’ 
Time did not suffer him to complete his art. In a little 
while he was at his last drawing, that tracing of his 
left hand with his right he made on his deathbed... . 
Delacroix was the executor of Géricault’s testament. 
What Géricault did not live to do for the French school 
was part of his work, la tremper a [’école anglaise.” 

In a letter to his friend Fisher, Constable describes 
the reception his paintings met with in Paris. ‘My 
Paris affairs go on very well. Though the Director, 
the Count Forbain, gave my pictures very respectable 
situations in the Louvre in the first instance, yet on 
being exhibited a few weeks they advanced in reputa- 
tion, and were removed from their original situation 
to a post of honour, two prime places in the principal 
room. I am much indebted to the artists for -their 
alarum in my favour; but I must do justice to the 
Count, who is no artist, I believe, and thought that 
as the colours are rough they should be seen at a 
distance. They found the mistake, and now acknow- 
ledge the richness of texture, and attention to the 
surface of things. They are struck with their vivacity 
and freshness, things unknown to their own pictures. 

’ “There alone one knows where colourand effect is felt . . . one must 
not blush to return to school: one can only attain to the beautiful in the 
arts by comparison. . . . I see them here lamenting that they have not a 


good style of design, and envying the French school as being more expert: 
why do we not also lament over our shortcomings ? ” 
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The truth is they study (and they are very laborious 
students) pictures only, and, as Northcote says, ‘ They 
know as little of nature as a hackney-coach horse does 
of pasture.’ In fact, it is worse; so that they look cut 
out, without belonging to the whole, and they neglect 
the look of nature altogether under its various changes. 
I learnt yesterday that the proprietor asks twelve 
thousand for them. They would have bought one, 
‘The Waggon,’ for the nation, but he would not part 
them. He tells me the artists much desire to purchase 
and deposit them in a place where they can have access 
to them. Reynolds is going over in June to engrave 
them, and has sent two assistants to Paris to prepare 
the plates. He is now about ‘The Loch,’ and he is to 
engrave the twelve drawings. In all this I am at no 
expense, and it cannot fail to advance my reputation. 
My wife is translating for me some of the criticisms. 
They are amusing and acute, but shallow. After saying, 
‘It is but justice to admire the truth, the colour, 
and the general vivacity and richness of surface, yet 
they are like preludes in music, and the full harmonious 
warblings of the Afolian lyre, which mean nothing’ ; 
and they call them ‘orations and harangues, and high, 
flowery conversations, affecting a careless ease.’ How- 
ever, it is certain they have made a stir, and set the 
students in landscape to thinking. Now you must 
believe me, there is no other person living but your- 
self to whom I could write in this manner, and all 
about myself; but take away a painter’s vanity, and 
he will never touch a pencil again.” 

In his diary Constable writes: “Had a letter 
from Paris. Mr. Arrowsmith informed me of the safe 
arrival of my pictures, and how much they were ad- 
mired; his letter is flattering, but I have no wish to 
go to Paris.” 
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Brighton (to Fisher).—“ The French critics have 
begun with me, and that in the usual way, by com- 
parison with what has been done. They are angry 
with the artists for admiring these pictures, which 
they ‘shall now proceed to examine.’ They acknow- 
ledge the effect to be rich and powerful, and that 
the whole has the look of nature, and the colour, their 
chief excellence, to be true and harmonious, but shall 
we admire works so unusual for their excellences alone ? 
and what then is to become of the great Poussin? 
They then proceed to caution the younger artists to 
‘beware of the seduction of these English works.’ 
All this comes of being regular critics; but I like that 
rule of Sterne’s, ‘ Never mind the dogmas of the schools, 
but get at the heart as you can’; and it is evident 
something like this has been attained, by the impres- 
sion these pictures have made on most people who 
have seen them here and abroad. I have the paper, 
and will send it to you.” 

How, in all Constable’s writing, does the pure love 
of nature evince itself, disconnected from any personal 
self-consciousness! Nature is in nowise more interest- 
ing to him because it is he himself who is feeling her 
charm. His adoration for her finds complete fulfil- 
ment in his love for his “dear old England.” 

At the age of twenty, Leighton writes in his 
Journal: “I am sitting at my window in the inn at 
Meran. For the first time since I left Innsbriick I have 
leisure again to take up my pen. As I look back on 
my journey through the Tyrol, so far as it goes, I am 
forcibly struck with the reflection that my enjoyment 
of it has been much keener this time than ever it was 
before ; this increased enjoyment has not, I feel, arisen 
from any external or adventitious circumstances; last 
time that I was in this lovely country, I contemplated 
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it with ease and comfort from the rumble of our own 
carriage; this time I have jolted through it under all 
the disadvantages attendant on an Hilwagen and in- 
different weather; it has arisen in the greater develop- 
ment of my artistic sensibilities, in my sharpened 
perception of the charms of nature, which discloses to 
me now a thousand beauties that found no echo in me 
when I saw them last. I congratulate myself on this 
reflection. If any man should be constantly penetrated 
with gratitude for a gift bestowed on him, it is the 
artist who has realised as his share a genuine love for 
nature ; for his enjoyment, if he puts his gift to usury, 
increases with the days of his life.”? 

At the age of twenty-one, Leighton writes to his 
mother: “I am not surprised at your finding it im- 
possible to imagine an artist without a genuine love 
for nature. In any but an age of perverted taste, such 
a thing could not exist; but it is only too true that 
that most essential of qualities has become obsolete, and 
is hardly to be found at all. Artists now are full of 
breadth and depth ; and, between us and the doorpost, 
flatness. On this subject I mean to tell you more in 
my next letter, when I speak more particularly of my 
artistic impressions and opinions, which I have not 
yet done.” ” . 

“Since I left Frankfurt, my observations on nature 
and art, in all beyond what is technical, have produced 
in me a curious shyness, a peculiar and uncomfortable 
distrust of myself. When on my journey I saw nature 
unfold before my eyes in her teeming summer glory, 
and saw how each flower is like a miracle on her richly 
worked garment, when I saw how golden threads wound 
everywhere through the whole fabric of beauty, then it 


1 “Tife, Letters, and Work of Frederic Leighton,” vol. i. p. 66. 
2 Ihid., p. 86. 
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seemed to me that the artist could not without sacrilege 
pass over the least thing that is sealed with the love of 
the Creator ; when, later on, I noticed in Venice and 
Florence with what love and truth the great masters 
had rendered the smallest, then my feelings arose. I 
knew only too well that I, until I should have drawn 
a multitude of studies, could not possibly complete a 
composition in the sense that I should wish; and in any 
other way, I would not.” 1 

In comparing the sentiment of our English painters, 
Constable and Leighton, with that of these three 
feverish spirits of a century ago in Spain and France, 
the most obvious contrast was intentionally sought. 
Not only was Constable an Englishman through and 
through, but England alone inspired his art: he painted 
nothing but the landscape most typical of England. 
Constable was by no means lacking in imagination, but 
in him this gift was so closely interwoven and subjected 
to pictorial impressions imbibed direct from nature, that, 
nourished by his intense love for his native scenes, 
nature herself alone sufficed to inspire his impulse 
to create. He was possessed of the true landscape 
painter’s poetic instinct. Believing the “‘ genuine pas- 
toral feeling of landscape” to be “by far the most 
lovely department of art as well as of poetry,” he aspired 
to no other. Throughout the nineteenth century, the 
art of English land and seascape, carried out in the 
mediums of water and oil, consistently maintained the 
national distinction in aim and feeling which charac- 
terised the school of Crome, Constable, and David Cox. 

In the genius of our three painters in whom imagina- 
tion was the most distinctive quality, William Blake, 
Turner, and Watts, nature’s impressions were complicated 


1 Translation of letter written from Rome in 1853 to Professor von 
Steinle. (“ Life, Letters, and Work of Frederic Leighton,” vol. i. p. 132.) 
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by a host of suggestions outside the direct influence of 
any pictorial effect thrown on the retina. The contrast 
in sentiment between their imaginings and those of the 
Spanish and French painters is no less striking than 
in the case of Constable’s art. In Turner’s creations 
there is such perfect fusion between his imaginative 
vision and the instinctive choice he made of nature’s 
subject-matter wherewith to express the vision, that in 
the final result nature alone seems to be speaking, 
minus any conscious brain medium. But Turner—the 
great, unrivalled Turner—stands alone. Like Shake- 
speare, he could have been no other than an English- 
man; but his life’s work is so stupendous that, like 
Shakespeare’s, it would seem rather to belong to the 
whole world’s greatness than to that of any individual 
country. 

“The sun is God, my dear,” was a saying of Turner’s, 
and in all and through all his creations, behind the 
visible facts which he reproduced with supreme subtlety 
and power, can be traced the awe and adoration effects 
in nature inspired in him, as being direct messages from 
the superhuman creator. Constable writes to his friend 
Fisher, after a visit to the Royal Academy exhibition : 
“Turner has some golden visions, glorious and beau- 
tiful; they are only visions; but still they are art, and 
one could live and die with such pictures.” 

The attitude of worship which Turner's esthetic 
sense attached to perfection and beauty in the facts and 
forces of creation was, in William Blake, concentrated 
in the light of the spirit moulding the visions of his 
imagination into realities more real to him than was any 
visible matter. ‘The letter killeth, the spirit giveth 
life. It is spiritually discerned,” are the words Blake 
engraved on the altar below his first design for the 
illustrations of the Book of Job, the creation most repre- 
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sentative of his personal experiences in the conflict 
between the powers of good and evil. “I assert} for 
myself,” he writes, “that I do not behold the outward 
creation, and that to me it is a hindrance and not 
action. What! it will be questioned, when the sun 
rises do you not see a round disc of fire somewhat like 
a guinea? Oh, no, no. I see an innumerable company 
of the Heavenly Host crying, ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy is the 
Lord Almighty!’ I question not my corporeal eye, any 
more than I would question a window covering a sight. 
I look through it and not with it.” “ Blake used a firm, 
determinate outline” to express the vivid and exact 
visions in his brain. ‘‘Men think,” he writes, ‘“ that 
they can copy nature as correctly as I copy imagination. 
They will find this impossible; and all the copies, or 
pretended copies, of nature, from Rembrandt to Rey- 
nolds, prove that nature becomes to its victim nothing 
but blots and blurs. . .. A spirit and a vision are 
not, as the ‘modern’ philosopher supposes, a cloudy 
vapour or a nothing: they are organised or minutely 
articulated beyond all that the mortal and perishing 
nature can produce. He who does not imagine in 
stronger and better lineaments and in stronger and 
better light than his perishing and mortal eye can see, 
does not imagine at all. The painter (William Blake) 
of this work asserts that all his imaginations appear to 
him infinitely more perfect and more minutely organised 
than anything seen by his mortal eye.” 

‘No artist ever saw more clearly than Blake the 
conflict of ideals in the imagination, or so enthusiasti- 
cally accepted the consequence. Angel and devil fought 
within him, and he refused to listen to the one only, 
thinking Swedenborg and even Dante but half poets 
because they believed only what the angels told them; 
Milton, better inspired, made the Devil his hero. In 
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the ‘Songs of Innocence,’ Blake wrote the angels’ side ; 
then, song for song, pitted against them the ‘Songs of 
Experience.’ The terrible beauty of the ‘Tiger’ stands 
against the ‘Lamb.’ ‘The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell’ is a bible written to include both. Hell is energy, 
passion, inspiration: Heaven is reason, a limit of sense, 
morals, intelligence put upon these. Thus our senses 
are a limit upon perception. ‘May not every bird that 
cuts the airy way be an immense world of delight closed 
to thy senses five ?’”* 

But Blake’s conceptions, tangled though they may 
become in this conflict existing between the forces of the 
human demon and its passions and the flight of the 
spirit above and beyond these forces, have their birth in 
a clearly defined sense of the reality of the spiritual life, 
which was ever present with him in his work to refine 
and define matter. His ‘‘ divine madness” was thwarted 
and its developments rendered at times inconsistent and 
erratic by the absolute isolation in which he found him- 
self respecting his strongest convictions and feelings. 
They meant nothing but madness to the world in 
general, or to the artists of his day. No discourage- 
ment, however, no want of sympathy, lowered or dis- 
torted the quality of his inspirations. However vividly 
he discerned the heart-rending evil of the world, he 
approached it with dignity, never with cruelty. What 
a contrast are his conceptions in this respect to those 
of Goya, Géricault, Delacroix, Félicien Rops, Toulouse- 
Lantrec, Honoré Daumier, who appear actually to revel 
in the cruelties and savageries in nature. 

White of Selborne captivated Constable: in like 
manner, Tennyson captivated Watts. Though in his 
Celtic imagination there was a fervour and a gloom 
which are not often salient in English art, the conscious 

1 MacColl’s “ Nineteenth Century Art.” 
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feeling and intention in Watts’ inventions were as 
characteristically English as is the poetry of Tennyson. 
Between his sentiment and that of the Spaniard and 
the Frenchmen cited above there was a great gulf fixed. 

What greater contrast could exist between the sen- 
timent with which Watts approached Death, a senti- 
ment solemn and reverent, and that with which Goya, 
Géricault, Delacroix, Honoré Daumier saturate many of 
their designs—cruel, cynical, callous, inquisitive, entirely 
devoid of the feeling of awe. Though Watts approached 
with solemnity the great, inevitable mystery which all 
have to face sooner or later, he would often dwell in 
conversation on his desire in his attempts to symbolise 
this mystery in a form of art to exclude all that sug- 
gested any horror or terror. “I want,’ he would say, 
“to present death as a friend rather than as a foe, 
without any scare or sense of rupture or destroying 
desolation; but rather as a natural passing from one 
condition of our humanity to another—a rest and a 
sleep after the labour of the day is over.” To recall 
his pictures of ‘‘ Love and Death,” “Time, Death, and 
Judgment,” “Death the Friend,” ‘Death crowning 
Innocence,” and ‘‘The Court of Death,” is sufficient to 
illustrate the contrast. Watts’ attitude towards death 
is grounded in awe; the Frenchmen’s in inquisitive 
curiosity, disrespectful familiarity. 

No less is the difference traceable between the 
French and English temperaments in the counterpart 
in England of the school in France which Mr. MacColl 
designates as ‘The Olympians,” between David, Ingres, 
and their followers, and Leighton, Watts (for Watts 
was an Olympian as well as a Titan), Alfred Stevens, 
and their adherents. 

“In modern Europe the ideas, always latent in 
academies, of a public heroic art, regulated as in a 
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Platonic state, became actual and established. Con- 
sider not only that David’s taste decided the forms of 
furniture and dress, that his school revived in gym- 
nastics and worship of the body some shadow of the 
palestra, but that he drew up the ritual of the state’s 
religion down to details of time-table, decreeing at 
what hour the matrons should clasp their infants to 
their breasts, and the ‘vieillards’ issue forth in their 
solemn processions. . . . 

“The sect of the Primitifs (i.e. Pheidian Greeks) or 
Penseurs refused to draw from any but beautiful models, 
or to look at any art later than fifth century Greek. 
They descended into the streets dressed as Paris and 
Agamemnon, speaking the exalted language of Ossian ; 
and there grew up a cult for two semi-deified persons, 
the leader Maurice Quay and a beautiful girl, whom 
they called ‘Beatrice,’ ‘types of the most perfect 
human organisation. We catch the splendid fire of 
the idea when we remember that a picture of David’s 
could fill the drawing-rooms of Paris with women, 
robed with lovely simplicity and semi-nude; that a 
social aristocracy of beauty succeeded to that of birth ; 
and that the dream of a society of simple, austere, 
patriotic, and noble figures, dressed conformably with 
their divine nature, seemed as attainable as its de- 
lineation in art... . 

“David, by nature an impressionable and fervid 
creature (in the fiery revolutionary portraits we catch 
him improvising), shows, as in a demonstration, from 
picture to picture, the logic of these ideas working on 
a mind that set out from Boucher, ze. the play and 
gallantry of Rubens in its last dishevelment. In Italy 
he was first caught by brusque contrasts of tone in 
Ribera, Caravaggio, and his French pupil Valentin. 
‘Ce rapport nowveau des clairs aux ombres, cette vivacité 
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imposante de modeéle dont je n’avais nulle idée, me frap- 
perent tellement que dans les premiers temps de mon 
séjour en Italie je crus que tout le secret de Vart consistant 
a réprodmre comme Vont fart quelques coloristes italiens 
de la fin du XVI” siécle le modéle franc et déadé 
quwoffre presque toujours la nature.* His ‘eye was 
still too gross’ to appreciate merit of realism, except 
when ‘brutally executed.’ He painted in the style of 
Valentin his ‘ Peste de St. Roch’ (1779). Between this 
and his second stay in Rome, when he painted ‘The 
Oath of the Horatii’ (1785), he had taken many steps 
in the classic direction and reached his ‘ Roman’ manner. 
He afterwards thought it theatrical, small, anatomical, 
and piecemeal in colouring. Ifhe had known the Greeks 
to begin with, he would have gone straight to the mark. 
After the Revolution broke out, he painted Louis XVI. 
as ‘Brutus,’ the revolutionary and Roman classic ideas 
thus converging. Then followed (1790) ‘The Oath of 
the Tennis Court,’ commissioned by the Assembly, and 
the patriotic portraits of Lepelletiers and Marat, ‘ pre- 
senting to the eyes of fellow-citizens the sublime traits of 
heroism and virtue.’ Here is the doctrine of the time. 
‘The arts are the imitation of nature in what she has 
of most beautiful and perfect. It is not only by charm- 
ing the eyes that the monuments of art have attained 
their end; it is by penetrating the soul, by producing 
on the mind a profound impression resembling reality. 
It is then that the traits of heroism, of civic virtues 
offered to the eyes of the people, will electrify their soul 
and sow the seed in it of all the passions of glory and of 

' “This new relation of lights to shadows, this imposing vivacity of 
modelling, of which I had no idea, so struck me that in the early days 
of my sojourn in Italy I believed that the whole secret of art consisted in 
reproducing, as had been done by some Italian colourists in the end of the 


sixteenth century, the free and decided model which is almost always 
offered by nature.” 
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devotion to the fatherland.’ The ‘Sabine Mothers’ was 
an example of this art, and was more ‘Greek’ than 
the ‘ Horatii’ by its greater use of the nude and less 
‘entassé’ design. But the ‘Leonidas’ was to display 
fully his ‘new manner of composition.’ Heroic in subject, 
it was to be calm, almost passionless in expression, with 
figures not connected and enchained together dramatic- 
ally by attitude and expression, but rather by the idea 
and separate perfection of each figure, ‘affecting the 
eye and imagination little by little, instead of attack- 
ing the passions.’ Along with classic sculpture, Pom- 
peian painting and the description of Polygnotus’ work 
by Pausanias, David was studying at this time, we 
are told, Giotto, Fra Angelico, Perugino, as well as 
Signorelli and Raphael, finding in each of them some 
element of nature or of detached, absorbed figure- 
plotting. For the ‘Leonidas’ he chose, not a moment 
of defiance or struggle, but one of grave calm, the 
weaving of the garlands for the banquet of Pluto. 
There was to be no passionate expression, except on the 
faces of those watching the inscription cut, ‘ Passer-by, 
go and tell Sparta that her children died for her.’ The 
sentiment was to be profound, grand, and religious, 
such as love of country inspires. ‘Therefore I must 
banish all those passions that are not only strangers 
to this, but would mar its holiness.’ Leonidas was to 
‘think with a quiet joy of the glorious death awaiting 
him.’ ‘I wish to try to put aside all those movements, 
those theatrical expressions, to which the moderns have 
given the name “ painting of expression.”’ 

‘A further step was indicated to David by the 
stricter orthodoxy of his pupils—to quit the mere prose 
of history, as in ‘ Leonidas,’ and treat the purer poetry 
of myth. For this David avowed himself too much a 


realist, needing some ground of life and circumstance 
P 
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to work on. But the god-like hero himself descended 
at this moment, and took art into his hands. Buona- 
parte, first consul, caught at once the measure of the 
impressionable and vain tyrant of the arts, and used 
him like a child. David, summoned to lunch, told 
Napoleon what he was painting. ‘ Zant pis ; vous avez 
tort, David, de vous fatiguer % peindre des vaincus.’* 
It was made clear to him that Napoleon was his missing 
subject: only he was too busy and impatient to pose, 
and improvised a theory of art which at once captured 
David. Resemblance, ‘un petit pois sur le nez,’? was 
nothing: Alexander never posed for Apelles; no one 
ever asks if the portraits of great men are like. It is 
enough if their genius lives in the picture. And he 
gave out the theme. He was to be painted ‘ Calme, 
sur un cheval fougueux.® The Pope soon followed, and 
a history painting that turned picturesque and dramatic 
in the loyal traitor Gros, who begat Géricault and 
Delacroix. The high Pagan State compromised and 
changed ; its art became but a school again among 
others; and the nude Cesar figure by Canova of 
Napoleon, collapsed, was reported, by a French traveller, 
to be used in Apsley House as a hatstand. 

“David set the tradition of severe drawing in 
France that has made her the school of Europe.” 

In these French Pheidian Greeks, or ‘“ Penseurs,” 
is again an example of the extraordinary disjointedness 
between the French perceptions, exquisitely fine on the 
esthetic stratum of their temperament, and the very 
unrestrained, theatrical manner in which they could 
harness these esthetic instincts to a living pantomime. 


* “So much the worse; you are wrong, David, to fatigue yourself by 
painting the vanquished.” 

2 “A little spot on the nose.” 

3 “Calm, upon a spirited horse.” 
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Stevens, encouraging any connection between art and 
such masquerading! any attitude towards their ideal 
which could include a descent ‘into streets dressed as 
Paris and Agamemnon, speaking the exalted language 
of Ossian”! From certain aspects, French taste is 
admirable for the very appropriate manner in which 
arrangements are made to fit into occasions ; but, again, 
what could be less appropriate to the idea of Greek 
harmony, the root of every type of Greek teaching— 
the supposed standard of the French Olympians which 
inflated the school of David and Ingres—than this 
pantomiming of Greek tradition ? 

Of the Greek drama, as an interpretation of 
national tradition and belief, Mr. Lowes Dickinson 
writes :' “And it is the fact that in this sense it was 
representative of the national consciousness, that dis- 
tinguishes the Greek tragedy from the classical drama 
of the French. For the latter, though it imitated the 
ancients in outward form, was inspired with a totally 
different spirit. The kings and heroes whose fortunes 
it narrated were not the ancestors of the French race; 
they had no root in its affections, no connection with 
its religious beliefs, no relation to its ethical concep- 
tions. The whole ideal set forth was not that which 
really inspired the nation, but at best that which was 
supposed to inspire the court; and the whole drama, 
like a tree transplanted to an alien soil, withers and 
dies for lack of the nourishment which the tragedy 
of the Greeks unconsciously imbibed from its encom- 
passing air of national tradition. 

“Such then was the general character of the Greek 
tragedy—an interpretation of the national ideal.” And 
again: “Sculpture and painting to the Greeks were 

1 “ Greek View of Life,” p. 211. 
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not merely a medium of esthetic pleasure, they were 
ways of expressing and interpreting national life.” 

Leighton writes in his diary while in Egypt: “I 
have been reading, amongst other things, a book every- 
body else read thirty years ago, Les Natchez, and I am 
greatly disappointed with it. I am especially struck 
with the extraordinary contrast between the masterful 
sobriety and simplicity of the style, and the far-fetched 
affectation of the ideas, which are, more often than not, 
distorted, tawdry and inflated, sometimes disgusting, 
and not seldom maudlin in the extreme. This singular 
discrepancy between form and matter is especially 
French, and may frequently be traced in the works of 
their painters and sculptors. No living people has so 
sensitive a perception of form, or so artistic an epiderm, 
but an ineradicable self-consciousness develops in them 
a theatrical attitude of mind, which too often betrays 
itself in their artistic and literary conceptions. It is 
the absolute consent between conception and execution 
which constitutes one of the chief sources of delight 
in the art of the Greeks, to whom they are fond, too 
rashly, of comparing themselves.” ! 

* “Tife, Letters, and Work of Frederic Leighton,” vol. ii. p. 184. 

“Tt is clear that Paris lacked the charm which Italy possessed for 
Leighton. Parisians have been compared to the Greeks with respect to the 
peculiarly fin and agile manner in which they can exercise their intellects; 
and so far Leighton might have been expected to fit in happily and with en- 
joyment to himself into their life. But, though he felt a great respect and 
admiration for the genuine artistic sense which the French undoubtedly 
possess as a nation, Leighton, no less as a man than as an artist, was more 
Greek than is any typical Parisian. He viewed the beauty of nature from 
a less circumscribed standpoint, his emotions were excited with a more 
ingenuous spontaneity and less from a parti-pris attitude than, as a rule, 
are those of the French artist. Paris was too artificial to appeal strongly 
to Leighton’s taste. As with the Greeks, grace and charm in the form 
of living as in art was a necessity to his well-being ; but he found more 
natural expression of such grace and charm in the unsophisticated Italian 


than among the artificial and more highly finished manners of the Parisians.” 
—(Ibid., vol. i. p. 239.) 
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The French—the Parisian French—are doubtless 
true to themselves in expressing their intuitive, finely 
pointed, esthetic sense in the theatrical, self-conscious 
form in which they do; but, to use Leighton’s words, 
“this singular discrepancy between form and matter ” 
separates their art as fundamentally from that of the 
English as it does from that of the Greek. The Eng- 
lish schools of art, together with the Greek, embrace in 
their expression the ethical no less than the sesthetic 
temperament of the race. In great English work as in 
the Greek, the virtues of harmony and a sense of pro- 
portion do not stop short, restricted within the limits 
of art expression. They are not merely superficial 
qualities, affecting sense of sight and dexterity of hand- 
touch alone. They begin further back. They direct 
conception of design in the deeper strata of heart and 
brain from the earliest starting-point of invention, and 
are rooted in the soil of the national moral and intel- 
lectual fibre. “Sincerity of emotion ” (Leighton’s text) 
and a preference for real feeling, rather than for 
dramatic demonstration, are marked characteristics of 
that fibre. 

To summarise: At the root of French art senti- 
ment is an impulse for dramatic and sensational effect ; 
at the root of the English, feelings real, reserved, self- 
contained, shy and timid in their demand for sympathy. 
The French obviously crave for an audience, and in- 
stinctively work towards procuring one; the other says 
its say, and passively abides the verdict. Reserve is an 
obvious characteristic of the English race. The more 
an Englishman feels, the less he wishes to say about it ; 
whereas the more the typical Frenchman feels, the more 
eager he is to let people know he is feeling something. 
The last thing he wishes is to bury his sentiments—real 
or unreal. It is by expressing them that he appears to 
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realise that they exist; whereas with the Englishman 
his feelings seem to lose half their reality in the process 
of disclosing. ‘ Why can’t people be quiet about real 
things?” says the hero of Mr. Lewis Hind’s suggestive 
book, ‘ The Education of an Artist,” in sight of a shallow 
dramatic rendering of serious inward emotion. 

Moreover, in the English race, in those deep recesses 
where Leighton tells us our art instincts are embedded, 
and where we find these ethical tendencies united to 
esthetic instinct, we find in French art esthetic gifts 
of rare value combating with the self-assertion of 
revolt: a combat it is, for the reason that the quality 
of self-assertiveness is small and ugly; revolt, a dis- 
jointing element, the natural trend of intuitive artistic 
gifts being for harmony and beauty. From the can- 
vases of our great English artists is breathed a sense 
of the holiness of nature, “the beauty of holiness,” 
the happiness of purity. These workers, maybe uncon- 
sciously, recognised the influence of good in nature: 
‘““The pure in heart shall see God.” From the can- 
vases of Goya, whose genius was the inspirer of much 
French sentiment in art, we breathe the force and 
ferocity of the human deemon in revolt. 

Horrible enough and to spare may Goya's subjects 
be —his “ Disasters of War,’ for instance — still his 
savageries seem to be more justifiable than their echo 
in French work. The cruelty seems more bond fide. 
There is something more of solemnity, though so out- 
rageously brutal; more faith, less cynicism, in the 
cause of the Devil, defined by bull-fights, war, and 
the Inquisition. Goya’s art is a throwing down of 
the gauntlet. Outraged human feelings at bay, cul- 
minating in bitterest indignations, upheavals of the 
whole tortured nature in protest, ready to fight it out 
to the bitter end—at all events real and not theatrical. 
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In French art there is still the same revelry in 
torture, contrasting with the English joy in happiness ; 
but when we approach the French art which had im- 
bibed the spirit of Goya, the ferocity ceases to be so 
genuine, becomes more theoretic, more strained, hence 
more theatrical. ‘ Rappelle,” exclaims Delacroix, “ pour 
tenflammer éternellement certains passages de Byron” 
(the English poet, be it noted, who consistently com- 
bated all the serenities of life), and he tasted “a little 
Rubens instead of coffee, and seldom touched food till 
the evening, to maintain the imaginative state un- 
broken”! “Je n’awme pas la peinture rasonable.” For 
such as Delacroix, there was an ecstasy in the startling 
and awakening of their own emotional tempest, and 
every means was accordingly taken to arouse such a 
tempest. They became inebriated with the desire for 
emotion. Misery is more fecund than happiness in stir- 
ring up such emotion—their sensibilities must experience 
a shock before they can feel strongly enough to create. 
They are not repulsed by horrors; on the contrary, they 
revel in them because they mean emotion; and the 
counterpart of such emotion in painting is the obvious 
in effect, the éclatant! Fireworks—nightmares—every- 
thing of the most startling wherewith to strike astonish- 
ment in the spectator, for this astonishment rebounds 
on the artist in the form of self-complacency, “ c'est moz 
gui Car fait!”—“T have created a sensation!” This 
dramatic turbulence, is it quite worthy of the great 
esthetic gifts bestowed on the French race? The Lord 
was not in the great, strong wind, not in the earth- 
quake, not in the fire, but there came “after the fire 
a still, small voice.” 

French frivolity, which forms too often part of the 
initiating impulse in their pictures, is not pretty when 
turned on to gruesome tragedy. It gives the evil 
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passions of the world a cynical twist, which is to many 
more completely repulsive than the audacious expres- 
sions of the Spaniard’s defiance. 

In trying to consider fairly the racial distinctions 
which characterise the work of different nations, it 
would not be just to ignore exceptions to the general 
tendency in sentiment. If as a rule the feeling of our 
great English art is serene and pure, unblemished by 
any vile or debasing suggestions, it is also true that in 
the work of one English artist, who had a short-lived 
following—Aubrey Beardsley—is to be found absolute 
perversion of exceptionally rare gifts," a climax of 
refinement in all that is impure and nauseous in sugges- 
tion ; whereas the very white fire of purity, “sincerity 
of emotion” noble and distinguished—a nature as un- 
spotted by the world as was the nature of Michael 
Angelo—is met with in the Frenchman, Jean-Francois 
Millet. ‘They brought Millet to see me—he speaks of 
Michael Angelo and the Bible,” writes Delacroix in his 
Journal. Extraordinary dignity in this peasant offers 
a striking contrast to the self-consciousness in the 
nature of his compatriots. Loyal and faithful to his 
class, he seeks for no sympathy, he utters, because he 
must, the passion of pity in his heart for the tragedy of 


poverty and fatigue. “Tart n'est pas une partie de 
plaisir,” he writes... . “La douleur est peutétre ce 
qui fart le plus fortement exprimer les artistes. . . Ce 


nest gamars le cété joyeux qui m’apparait, je ne sais pas 
ow a est, je ne Var jamais vu.”® Mr. MacColl writes of 
him: “It is the pieties, not the mutiny or brutality 


* On seeing, for the first time, early work by Aubrey Beardsley, 
Leighton exclaimed, “The boy is reeking with talent, but he is too fond 
of dancing the Oancan !” 

> “Art is not a pleasure party. . . . Sorrow is what perhaps produces the 
strongest expression of artists. ... It is never the joyous side which 
appears to me, [ do not know where it is, I have never seen it.” 
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of his hard-driven race, that impress themselves on 
Millet. He is the most religious figure in modern art 
after Rembrandt.” 

“ Millet was carefully nursed for his vocation. Born 
of a family of severely religious peasants, aristocrats 
of their class, he began with a biblical vision of the 
peasant’s primitive, necessary world. He seems to have 
determined from the first to guard his patrimony, the 
poetry of his class, and never to be the snob of any 
other. To the world in which the accumulation of 
wealth allows intellectual play or play of art to be a 
man’s occupation, piety of his home and fixed ideas 
forbade him to belong, and when he came to Paris to 
study, he went through it fearful, suspicious, secretive, 
like a man carrying a treasure among thieves, or a light 
through a windy street. He went about the city a 
somnambulist, hugging his possession of hard, melan- 
choly, faithful life, afraid to be happy, resentful of the 
invitations and opportunities of pleasure that might dim 
the gaunt images to whose convoy he was vowed. He 
avoided the people to whom he was introduced, would 
hardly ask his way in the streets, was a mute and 
obstinate pupil in the schools. He had the prudence 
of his genius, refused to become flexible, to have any 
traffic with city ideals, sought counsel only of the 
masters who could nourish his grandiose and austere 
dream, his premonition of an antique-modern art, of a 
sublime to be found among the poor and simple, near 
the earth. He was of a family who, one by one, re- 
nounced the soil, and as he received the letters that 
told of the farm going down in the hands of the women, 
he must have felt that such treachery must be paid 
by an art as grave and strenuous as tilling, as nearly 
as might be ‘necessary.’ His mind, therefore, was con- 
stantly occupied with those universals that are the 
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whole of life to the simple and poor, that are banished 
in a life of leisure till they cannot be avoided. The 
ordinary man hastens to forget the beginning and the 
end and the narrow securities of life; he expatiates 
in its truces and its pleasures. Millet is with the 
mothers and the priests, to whom the awfulness and 
pain of life coming and going is ever near, who almost 
love sickness, because it makes the soul conscious again 
and tender. Joy and beauty, save in the narrowest 
respite for the field-worker, he refuses to see, as he 
might refuse to receive stolen goods. 

“Millet, then, when he came to Paris, had a clear 
premonition of his art. ‘Je suis venu a Paris avec 
mes idées toutes faites en art, et je n'a pas jugé o 
propos de les modifier’ His first sketch had been of 
a peasant, bowed and foreshortened, appearing at the 
turn of the way, as he was to find him again at 
Barbizon. The drawing hung in his studio to the 
end, and he said, ‘I have done nothing else since.’ 
He had nourished his sense of grandeur at deep sources 
in books, Virgil and the Vulgate Bible (the French 
he naturally found feeble compared with that).” 

Dignity, restraint, profound feeling, were the roots 
from which sprang great artistic power in this French 
peasant, bearing, as they developed, beautiful and noble 
fruit; a great contrast, however, in one respect, to our 
English art, which combined, as did Millet’s, the poetry 
of landscape with human interest: “ld cété joyeux .. . 
je ne sos pas ov ul est, ye ne Var jamais vu.” The fruit 
of the spirit was not joy in Millet. Reaction from the 
theatrical mood is not often gay, but if there was sad- 
ness, there was strength, resignation—peace in the soul. 
Surrounded, as he was in Paris, with a drama of revolt, 


1 “T came to Paris with my ideas in art all ready-made, and I have not 
seen fit to modify them.” 
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an inebriation of sensationalism, he writes: “Ce qui je 
connais de plus gai, cest le calme, le silence, dont on yout 
sz délicieusement, ou dans les foréts ou dans les endrotts 
labourés, qwils sovent labowrables ou non.” But, even 
there, in that calme, he sees “déboucher, dun petit 
sentier, une pauvre figure chargée dun fagot. La 
JSacon imattendue et toujours frappante dont cette figure 
vous apparait, vous reporte instantanément vers la triste 
condition humaine, la fatigue: ‘Tu mangeras ton pain 
a la sueur de ton front.’”” The pain of pity overrode 
esthetic delights in Millet: fatigue, poverty—they 
alone were his own by birthright—not even his art 
could make him unfaithful to the deep passion of his 
sympathy with that burden of life the poor have to 
bear. How could he be gay! 

The centre of civilisation for the French—Paris— 
produces an absolutely different species of being from 
that which the peasant life in the country in France 
can produce when the life is developed beyond a peasant 
existence. In England the same character of civilisa- 
tion extends over the whole country as is found in 
London. England being much smaller than France, 
education in art and learning is diffused from the large 
towns all through the country, and is also brought 
from London by those who live part of the year in the 
capital. In France it is different. Owing to the non- 
existence of the law of primogeniture, the properties 
in the provinces distant from Paris become deserted, 
and the grand old chateaux in Brittany, for instance, 


1 “The happiest thing I know is the calm, the silence, which one enjoys 
so deliciously, either in forests or in cultivated places, whether they be 
arable or not.” 

2“... emerge, from a little path, a poor figure bearing a fagot. The 
unexpected and always striking manner in which this figure appears to 
you, carries you back instantaneously to the sad condition of humanity, 
the weariness : ‘In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.’” 
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fall into the hands of farmers. The sons of the house, 
possessing each a fortune of but a few hundreds a year, 
go to Paris to spend it in pleasure. They throw over 
the responsibility of landowners, and yet their fortune, 
such as it is, is produced from the land. Paris and 
the provinces have become separated, the peasant life 
becoming more arduous, unalleviated as it is by any 
fostering care from the richer classes, and the life 
of the Parisian more artificial, more futile, and more 
sensational, unrestrained as it is by any sense of re- 
sponsibility from dependence of other lives on their 
own. The reflex of these conditions on the art which 
represents French peasant life, environed by the land- 
scape in which that life is lived, tends to sadness in 
sentiment and colour, when compared to English pictures 
of the same character. 

“Happy England” brought forth Wilkie, George 
Morland, George Mason, Fred Walker—her beauty in- 
spiring joy in her artists. Neither the height nor the 
depth of tragedy is found in their work, as in Millet’s, 
but rather an idyllic vein of poetry, happiness in the 
charms of creation, purity, healthy delight in nature and 
reverence for her beauty, united to a tender humane 
feeling towards their kind. 

Nineteenth-century landscape painting in France 
was grounded on our great English school, which ap- 
pealed so strongly to Géricault and Delacroix. As 
the French school developed, its work showed certain 
mannerisms distinctly French: monotonous repetitions 
of the same qualities in nature’s aspects. Such re- 
strictions being, however, united with the draughts- 
man’s skill, the esthetic accomplishment with which the 
French race is gifted, and a tender sympathy with quiet 
scenes in nature, the refined moods of such painters as 
Corot, Daubigny, Harpignies, and the more robust artist 
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Troyon, have secured a very genuine, sincere following 
in England. Further, fashion has for some years past 
created a boom here for French landscape painting, and 
whether the admiration be genuine or not, a great 
position and many followers have been secured for it. 
Reasons, for which an explanation was attempted in a 
previous essay, tend to there still existing a persistent, 
perverted idea in the majority of the English that 
French taste is more refined in art than the taste 
of England. Taste and finish in needlework, in the 
arrangement of flowers, in tying up bonbon boxes, in all 
little luxurious indulgences—the superficial refinements 
of life—become almost a fine art in the hands of the 
French ; but, on the other hand, for want of taste— 
using the word in its fullest significance—no more 
flagrant examples exist than those exhibited yearly on 
acres of canvas at the French Salon. 

Leighton’s own words give his view of French senti- 
ment in art. Watts went even further in the entirely 
unsympathetic feeling he entertained for French taste. 
He would express absolute disgust for certain fashions, 
which originated in Paris, and which the English were 
“inane” enough to copy. When condemning them in 
conversation, he would draw sketches, which I have 
kept, of the foot deformed into the hoof-lke shape of an 
animal’s by wearing very high heels; of the vertebrze of 
the human spine distorted by being thrown out of their 
proper position by such high heels; also of French 
figures that wore stays, contrasted with the natural 
form. On the subject of tight lacing his indignation 
knew no bounds. It was hideous, unnatural, deforming! 
“And it is the people who invent such things that set 
themselves up as the leaders of taste!” he would ex- 
claim, as a climax to the torrent of disapprobation ! 
The bluntness and want of sensibility towards human 
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and animal suffering depicted in many French pictures, 
he considered an outrage on the primary principles of 
art. Combat and revolt were conditions synonymous, 
Watts thought, with the absence of any embryo of 
perfection in art; the meaning of such perfection being, 
to him, the perpetuating in a monumental form of all 
that was most beautiful, tender, and harmonious in 
nature. 

Alfred Stevens was born one year later than, Watts. 
While Watts was ‘‘ watching” the Elgin marbles, and 
feeling that in them he found the form which appealed 
to him as the complete echo he revered of truth and 
beauty in nature, Alfred Stevens was in Italy. Watts, 
having gained money for a cartoon in the first competi- 
tion, went to Italy the year Alfred Stevens returned. 
Alfred Stevens started abroad at the age of fifteen, 
having worked with his father as a house-painter and 
decorator from the age of eleven. He returned to 
England at the age of twenty-four, after lengthened 
sojourns in Naples, Florence, Milan, Venice, Rome. 
He never saw Greece, he never studied Pheidias while 
his genius was ripening. His designs recall Michael 
Angelo rather than Pheidias; his life was cut short 
before he could complete many masterpieces ; neverthe- 
less, he is our greatest Olympian. His feeling for form 
was not so invariably or so intuitively noble and beau- 
tiful as was that conceived by Watts; neither do his 
designs and drawings show the intuitive sense of what 
might be called the architecture—the building up and 
consummate modelling inside the contour, or the beauty 
in the expression of attitude which the slightest sketch 
of Leighton’s possesses ; but Stevens’ genius seized, as 
no other Englishman has seized to the same degree, 
the means of fusing abstract ideas into their exact 
counterparts in designs of the loftiest monumental 
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character. . What Turner achieved in landscape effect, 
Alfred Stevens achieved by the expression of the human 
figure. Greek-like, both artists harmonised an inven- 
tion of their own imagining into a perfect visible 
realisation.! 

Nothing could be less typically French than the 
work of Alfred Stevens; nevertheless, though with 
vaguer results and more domestic aims, the French 
artist Carriére effects a somewhat like fusion between 
his desired meaning and a pictorial reality on broad 
monumental lines, and with the same “blend of 
strength, suavity, and broad, clear rhythm” as is found 
in Stevens’ art. For instance, in the painting entitled 
“Maternity,” Carriére, together with expressive draw- 
ing and those special subtleties in tone and in the 
focussing of light and shadow mastered so tenderly by 
French painters of late, succeeded through this har- 
mony on great lines in achieving a work in some- 
what the manner of the grand style of Stevens. This 
picture might be placed as a monumental record of 
maternity. 

The difference in character between the French 
and English physiognomy is obviously best traced in 


1 For Stevens, Leighton felt unbounded admiration. A distinctive 
quality in Leighton was that he seldom felt without acting on his feelings. 
The disgrace of leaving the greatest work in sculpture which any English 
artist had achieved, in a dark chapel, where it could not be seen, was most 
keenly felt by Leighton, and to him England owes the debt of gratitude for 
that disgrace being removed. He was doing his utmost, when he died, to 
raise subscriptions to erect the equestrian statue on the monument. For 
the moving of it he had personally guaranteed the sum required. 

“Dear WELLS,—Best thanks for your cheque and kind note. You will 
be glad to hear that the removal (of the Wellington monument) is going on 
capitally. I did not wait for the full money-promise; I had determined to 
do the thing, and I set it going on my personal guarantee when we were 
£300 short of the full sum. Now we have the money, young Lehmann 
munificently sending a cheque for that amount.”—Lvfe, Letters, and Work of 

‘rederic Leighton, vol. ii. p. 287. 
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portraiture. An English man or woman painted by a 
French artist loses the distinctive flavour of his or her 
character. Further than this, so subtly does the hand 
follow the intuitive taste dictated by racial tempera- 
ment, that a French copy of an English portrait will 
imbibe a foreign flavour. James Martineau painted 
by Watts is an Englishman; James Martineau etched 
by Rajon from Watts’ portrait becomes a Frenchman. 
Martineau, being descended from a Huguenot family, 
retained, it is true, slight indications in his appear- 
ance of this French origin. These Rajon accentuated, 
and Watts somewhat ignored. The two portraits have 
aspects of two different personalities, but Watts’ por- 
trait gave the Martineau we knew. Watts, through 
his gift of imagination, had sought for and found re- 
corded in the countenance of the great ecclesiastic 
suggestions of the transcendent intellect, the depth 
of spiritual feeling his nature possessed. In these 
suggestions lay the meaning and chief beauty of the 
face. Rajon had drawn the shell, without the mean- 
ing given to it by that which was behind the shell, 
seizing particularly the indications which showed race 
rather than individuality. Take Le Gros’ portrait of 
Watts. It is Watts turned into a Frenchman, and 
nothing could have been so unlike a Frenchman than 
was the real Watts! 

Take, on the other hand, the wonderful portrait 
drawings by Ingres. These are no mere shells, but 
personalities intensified by the stroke of his pencil. 
And how French! Take an English painting of a 
Frenchman. It may give you the obvious French 
characteristics, but it will be the shell, not the meaning 
that Ingres can convey of the very essence of a French 
character and personality, flashed with convincing 
certainty on to the paper. Nothing in art was ever 
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more subtly true, more absolutely complete—the last 
word possible to be said—than are these drawings of 
his fellow countrymen and women by Ingres. “ Draw- 
ing stands for honesty in art” (“Le dessin, cest la 
probité de l'art”), and honesty, backed by a keen sense 
of beauty and an exquisitely finished skill of execution, 
can go no further than that found in these portraits. 
For instance, his own portrait, “Ingres a les éléves,” 
in the Louvre. It is a veritable French human counte- 
nance looking at you through the medium of honest 
drawing. Or his M. Charles Thévinin (Bonnat Col- 
lection), or the Madame Alexandre Legentil (Legentil 
Collection), or the Madame Hinard (Raymond Balze 
Collection), or the inimitable Monsieur and Madame 
Lebrane (Bonnat Collection), or the charming young 
Madame Destouche (Louvre)—in fact, in one and all 
the portrait drawings Ingres made, they are, for what 
they are, absolutely perfect. 

We have nothing exactly corresponding to such 
work in English portraiture, because, when our artists 
go as far in completeness as did Ingres, another quality 
invariably creeps in, namely, imagination. In our best 
productions in literature and in art, it is the imagina- 
tion displayed which places them on a different level to 
foreign work: not, perhaps, so much the amount, as the 
quality of the gift; and it is this which makes even our 
portraiture different from that of most foreign schools. 
In Gainsborough’s portraits we have a very literal ren- 
dering of the actual countenances of his sitters, but 
even with Gainsborough the picture of which a por- 
trait is the subject is conceived with reference to an 
image in his brain which includes the atmosphere sur- 
rounding a personality. Reynolds and Watts are 
triumphant as imaginative portrait painters, and they 
clearly succeed best where their sitters appeal most 

Q 
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directly to this side of their genius. Children were 
inspirations to Reynolds ; his portraits of them are the 
very quintessence of that sense of purity and loveliness 
which their beauty inspired in his imagination. What 
wonderfully beautiful things he made of all the children 
he painted, of “The Age of Innocence,” of the great 
Cobham picture—Lady Mary Cole with the dog—of the 
four winged heads, portraits in the National Gallery, 
one of the most popular pictures of the world, ranking 
with Raphael’s “ Seggiola” in that renown which leads 
to every form of reproduction, good and bad, showing 
that such pictures have reached the sympathy of the 
million. In what an atmosphere of loveliness did 
Reynolds’ imagination embower his dainty sitters! 
In such pictures also as “The Graces Decorating a 
Terminal Figure of Hymen,” and the Lord Heathfield 
of the National Gallery, the Woburn portrait of the 
Marchioness of Tavistock wreathing the Altar to Hymen 
—in fact, in all the finest work by Reynolds, how 
greatly has the treatment of the portrait resulted 
from the suggestions aroused by his sitters in his own 
imagination. 

When Watts was living with Lord and Lady Holland 
in Florence, he started in embryo the scheme which 
developed later into his painting the famous men and 
women of his generation, and leaving them to his 
country. He drew in fine pencil line the faces of many 
notable people who visited the Legation when passing 
through Florence. Later, he made an exquisite study 
in pencil of Mrs, Nassau Senior, before painting the full- 
length oil picture of her,’ and also studies in pencil for 
the wall paintings in Little Holland House.? “ Drawing 


Both sketch and picture are reproduced in “Reminiscences of 
G. F. Watts.” 
* Now in Melbury House and Leighton House : see “ Reminiscences.” 
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stands for honesty in art,’ was an axiom applicable 
equally to the work of Watts and Ingres; honesty 
backed by as fine a feeling for form as has ever been 
the gift of any artist in any age. But how different in 
character are these exquisite things from those pencil 
portraits by Ingres! They do not carry with them to 
the same degree the individual personality in its complete. 
obvious form; they do not give us information about 
their characters which every one who knew the originals 
would certify as convincing ; but they suggest an atmos- 
phere of nobility towards which Watts’ imagination 
invariably tended. The accentuated characteristic of a 
countenance, if bordering on peculiarity or on the indi- 
cation of any nervous trick, such as make almost the 
whole motive of some of Mr. Sargent’s portraits, are 
barely indicated. They do not record the absolute 
balance of every element in the individuality which 
Ingres’ drawings contain: they are not nearly as in- 
timate as portraits, but they are beautiful, and they are 
true so far as they are faithful presentments of sugges- 
tions of nobility those personalities were capable of con- 
veying to Watts’ imagination. Had Beethoven taken 
a commonplace melody and worked on it till it was 
transfigured into a something, not otherwise than itself, 
but a something in which the commonplace had been 
eliminated, the counterpart in music to Watts’ finest 
portraits might have been the result. In the pencil 
drawings, and the more important painted portraits, 
which first made Watts famous, he used a type as a 
groundwork, from which he evolved a meaning re- 
corded more in the atmosphere than in the actual ap- 
pearance of his sitter, through which his imagination 
could express his own preference for the noble and the 
beautiful. Hence, Reynolds’ and Watts’ finest portraits 
are those in which the genius and character of the 
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originals lend themselves best to this treatment of 
ennoblement.' 


1 “Many of us are apt to estimate more highly the things we do with 
difficulty than those things that cost us no effort, though intrinsically they 
are worth more. This was often the case with Watts. His genius being so 
instinctive that he hardly even recognised its existence, he seemed to set less 
value on it than on those ambitious efforts which caused him much labour, 
and in the creation of which he used conscious thought. I doubt whether 
he ever realised whence came the inspiration which resulted in his most 
glorious visions on canvas. In ‘Watchman, what of the Night?’ (first 
named ‘Joan of Arc’) it was not Isaiah, but the dramatic genius of the 
sitter influencing the artist’s imagination in a psychic manner, which made 
the work what it is, a quite inspired creation. Again, in the ‘ Ophelia,’ as 
I first saw it, before Watts retouched it, it was not the influence of Shake- 
speare but his sitter’s creation of the part, that lent the picture its 
exquisitely tender pathos. In the finest piece of sculpture Watts ever 
achieved, the bust of ‘ Clytie,’ again it was an echo of the dramatic feeling 
of the same sitter which gave value to the conception and inspired the 
working of the marble, which Watts chiselled himself. In the ‘ Joachim,’ 
a creation on the same high level, the value does not lie in the fact of its 
being a good portrait of the great musician ; in fact, there are many of his 
friends who never thought the likeness good. It lies in the fact that 
in the painting is an embodiment of Joachim’s feeling for music. By 
some subtle sense the painter has entered into and seized the genius of 
his sitter, and has translated, through the medium of line and colour, the 
essence of the deep emotion which inspired the master’s interpretations of 
Beethoven, Bach, and Brahms. Watts has immortalised in this portrait 
a reflection in painting of that unsurpassed power and feeling, which has 
affected so deeply all true music-lovers of our generation. The brow is 
weighted with a sense of the grandeur of great harmonies and melody; 
the fingers vibrate with the fervour of thrilling sound. The whole canvas 
is infused by a sense of such music as Joachim alone can produce. Again, 
in the ‘Brynhildr, is another example of Watts’ invention being in- 
spired by sympathy with a mood in another nature, the pictorial element in 
the work having been conceived while sitting over the fire in the waning 
light of a winter’s afternoon, a green velvet hat having suggested the 
helmet and given the shadow on the face. A beautiful friend of mine 
kindly gave sittings to Watts for the ‘Hope.’ I do not think any one 
has recognised it as her portrait ; nevertheless, no ostensible portrait 
ever gave the essence of her personality, or the suggestion of the dainty, 
refined distinction which emanated from everything she was or did, as 
does the ‘Hope.’ Not only was nature used to carry out his visions, his 
thoughts, and feelings, but sympathy with the nature of others inspired 
the subjects of the visions, and so far such pictures are links between the 
purely imaginative works and portraits.”—Reminiscences of G. F. Watts, 
p. 35. 
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When, towards the middle of the notable nineteenth 
century, the actual upheaval of revolt had subsided, 
and to the sound of the note ‘Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity” its civilisation moved on and reaped the 
legacy inherited of revolution, the mind-culture of all 
Europe trended on the lines of reality versus shams, 
and the insistence of the right of individual independ- 
ence in thought, choice, and action. From out this 
emancipation from tradition to actuality sprang the 
schools of the Realists. In England, through the in- 
spired and vibrating utterances of Ruskin’s pen, all 
attempts at art, having the pretence of appearing what 
they were not, and in painting proper, all production 
that was not a heartfelt co-operation with nature, a 
“sincerity of emotion” towards nature’s meaning and 
perfection, were unmitigatedly denounced. William 
Morris, one of the greatest individualities of the cen- 
tury, created an absolutely new standard of taste, 
which converted domestic decoration into something 
different from what it had been, this something having 
no tinge of French influence whatever. 

With him and his creed must be associated William 
de Morgan, whose sense of individual design, and no less 
of original and beautiful colour in pottery, is unrivalled 
as a modern art-expression in clay. In this creed no 
sham of any kind, either in material or execution, was 
admitted. Deal was no longer to be stained so as to 
pretend to be oak; bricks were no longer to be painted 
and squared with lines so as to pretend to be stone. 
Every material was to have the courage of its own 
identity, and to be so used that that identity should 
have its fullest play. Invention was paid for, imitation 
was tabooed; a revival of the types of former good 
workmanship in England was alone admitted. Burne- 
Jones worked with Morris in carrying out this creed. 
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Beauty in design inspired from nature was to be woven 
frankly into decoration and adapted to the use of the 
object invented, without losing the feeling of original 
spontaneity in the design. No finish for the sake of 
superficial finish was encouraged, but a high standard of 
completion was expected for the sake of gving more 
reality and vitality to the suggestion of ornament. It 
was the creed of beauty, individuality, and sincerity 
versus luxury, conventionality, and imitation. Through 
William Morris and his fellow-workers decoration be- 
came, from the highest artistic point of view, once more 
alive, taking its place again among the Fine Arts. 

As has been previously noted, the reality of life for 
each person, “the ruling principle,” after the necessities 
of animal existence are secured, depends on the pro- 
clivities, natural gifts, and circumstances of each sepa- 
rate individual. What gives the real zest to the living 
of each day is a distinctly different quantity to different 
sections of society, as the individuals composing such 
sections are seized with particular passions which absorb 
their interest. When we talk of realistic art, it should 
be remembered that realism means as many different 
types of expression as there are separate meanings to 
different minds of the word real. The climax in con- 
trast between English and French art sentiment was 
reached, and fully developed, in the realistic schools of 
painting in each country. Equally sincere was the 
emancipation from the relics of traditions, equally vital 
and alive was the art of both countries; but diver- 
gence in feeling became more obviously pronounced as 
modern freedom and originality of conception asserted 
themselves. What was most real to the Frenchman 
was not the most real to the Englishman. Realism 
included imagination to the English artist; with the 
Frenchman, inquisitive curiosity. England produced 
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the pre-Raphaelites, the brotherhood whose creed, while 
denying all strictures based on academic principles, 
theories, and rules, reverted to the naiveté in visualising 
nature which belonged to the early inspired artists who 
worked before any science in the execution of art had 
become perfected. From the metaphysical side, the 
creed of the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood included a com- 
prehensive reverence for all individual feeling, thought, 
and character; from the physical side, a corresponding 
embrace of every object which expressed the meaning 
of the picture in its most detailed completeness. What- 
ever was included in the view to be transmitted to 
canvas was to be minutely and reverently approached. 
No painter was a painter worth counting whose power 
stopped short of attaining to absolute mastery in trans- 
mitting every detail. But it was through intuitive, 
and not through tuitive mediums, that nature was to 
be recorded. | 

The pre-Raphaelites gave their allegiance to the 
past great workers, whose art was the earnest outcome 
of love, reverence, and inspired skill, before the “‘ schools” 
had invented complications which exacted adherence to 
rules made by man, rather than to inspirations direct 
from nature. Their view of the function of art might 
be compared to the Quaker view of religion, the direct 
reversion to the feeling of the early Christians, before 
dogmas and creeds of the churches had given a scholastic 
rather than a spiritual tendency to faith. 

In one sense the pre-Raphaelites’ work was realistic. 
The same social and intellectual forces which led to 
the school of realism in France undoubtedly influenced 
the creation of the school of the pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood in England. Both meant a revolt against the 
reign of shams. Truth, however, with the French took 
a materialistic meaning, for the obvious reason that 
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materialism speaks home to the French race as truth 
—it is the greatest reality to the majority of the 
nation. Their zesthetic instincts, nevertheless, give such 
a bloom of charm to material substance that the veriest 
insignificant fact becomes enhanced by an artistic 
halo in the hands of such realists as Manet, Degas, 
Courbet. 

The creed of the French realist seems to be that a 
subject should be taken from the actual life which is 
being enacted in the course of everyday existence, the 
all-important matter being that, by means of a science 
of taste and artistic gifts, even the least poetic, the 
most degrading, the hitherto unapproachable subjects 
for art, are not only admissible, but those most to be 
encouraged and admired. This means, though through 
a more covert modus operandi, the same sensational 
aims, the same desire to startle, to amaze, even to shock, 
which feeds the ambition and the desire that created 
the nightmares, terrors, and savageries which the French 
romantic school indulged in in the earlier years of the 
century. Again, here, is the want of harmony between 
(to repeat Leighton’s words) “the masterful sobriety 
and simplicity of the style and the far-fetched affec- 
tation of the ideas, which are, more often than not, 
distorted, tawdry, and inflated, sometimes disgusting, 
and not seldom maudlin in the extreme.” Two works 
suggest themselves as typical examples of this discord- 
ance: Manet’s “ Déjeuner sur l’Herbe”1 and Degas’ 
“Le Pédicure,”* presumably not unfair examples of 
the school of realists, as C. Mauclair gives a full-page 
reproduction of ‘“‘ Le Pédicure” in his book, ‘‘ The Great 
French Painters,” and in the April number, 1908, of 
LArt et les Artistes; Revue d’Art Ancien et Moderne 


1 “ Breakfast on the Grass.”’ 
* “The Chiropodist.” 
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des Deux Mondes,' both these pictures are reproduced 
as representative and important works of two of the 
greatest French realists, Manet and Degas. 

However realistic the treatment of a painting may 
be, behind every conception must exist an initiating 
impulse, which springs from the nature and interests 
of the artist’s mind and decides the subject of a picture. 
In Manet’s “ Déjeuner sur l’Herbe,” an undraped model 
is taking breakfast out of doors in a field by a river 
with two men, presumably artists, while another model, 
almost nude, is paddling in a stream in the background. 
The situation is one which would be repellent to ordi- 
nary English taste, not chiefly because the figures of 
the women are undraped, and because these undraped 
figures are in close juxtaposition to the men’s figures in 
ordinary modern costume, causing a want of harmony 
in the pictorial atmosphere of the design—the hideous 
modern costume of the man contrasting most irrele- 
vantly with the finely drawn figure of the model—but 
chiefly because the initiating impulse of the subject 
sprang from a preference for sentiment which is what 
the English, in the parlance of a species now becom- 
ing almost extinct—the typical English gentlewoman— 
understood as “so very French,” a would-be amusing 
surprise of a frivolous and unpleasant suggestiveness. 

In Degas’ “ Le Pédicure,” again, in what could lie 
the attraction of such a subject had there not been a 
special pleasure in exposing to view a scene in a bed- 
room over which a curtain of decorum is usually drawn ? 
The world, however, which Degas generally depicts 
with such consummate skill of drawing form in action, 
expression, character, light and shadow, atmosphere— 
in fact, everything that makes the object depicted real 


1“ Art and Artists; a Review of the Old and New Art of the Two 
Worlds.” 
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in its fullest esthetic meaning—is a world chiefly of the 
race-course, the coulisse, and the stage of the theatre, 
and the ballet girls studying, rehearsing, and dancing 
thereon. There is no flippant idealisation of vice in 
Degas, or in Manet, whose subjects often echo those 
of Goya, under whose influence he fell. 

It is unnecessary for the present purpose to cite 
those pictures by French artists, the initiating impulse 
of which is distinctly degrading and immoral in senti- 
ment. The salient quality in French sentiment, which 
is most opposed to English sentiment, is not so dis- 
tinctly impure, as inquisitive and materialistic. There 
is an ungrown-up element in it which recalls certain | 
unpleasant attitudes of mind found in badly brought up 
children. To recall the work of William Dyce, Sir John 
Gilbert, Sir Noel Paton, Briton Riviére, G. H. Mason, 
Fred Walker, J. C. Hook, Marcus Stone, John Pettie, 
W. Q. Orchardson, G. D. Leslie, Frank Holland Pinwell, 
after studying works by their French contemporaries, is 
at once to realise the fundamental difference existing 
between the initiative impulse in the choice of subject 
of the one race and that of the other. Still more 
so when we examine the work of the pre-Raphaelites. 
“The Light of the World,” which Watts more than 
once referred to as—in his opinion—‘the greatest 
picture of the century,” is distinctly realistic in its 
treatment; “The Scape Goat,” “The Flight into 
Egypt,” “The Shadow of the Cross,” and “The Find- 
ing in the Temple” are scriptural subjects, earnest and 
imaginative, but also carried out on realistic lines, very 
different from either the work of Blake or of Watts. 

Of all painters of any time, Sir John Millais seems 
to have possessed the subtlest power of defining the 
expression of inner feeling by a realistic treatment. In 
the work of his finest and most realistic period, without 
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the slightest tinge of any element of sensationalism, he 
paints real feeling in so convincing a manner that, like 
Shakespeare, he creates for us new fields of sentiment 
and peoples our world with fresh sources and currents of 
sympathy. The contrast of his pure, subtle, and refined 
dramatic realisations and the French rendering of drama 
on canvas was strikingly evinced in the show of pic- 
tures at the Franco-British Exhibition. In the few 
inches of canvas on which were painted the faces in 
“The Huguenots” and “The Black Brunswicker,” there 
was more power to call up intense sympathy and in- 
terest than in the yards and yards of pictures depicting 
emotion in the French section. Though not conveying 
through imagination an atmosphere suggesting a some- 
thing beyond the physical impersonation, as did Rey- 
nolds or Watts, Millais gave the very essence of the 
pure English character of beauty in his sitters, which 
makes his portraits of children and young girls national 
treasures as records of the special virtue and charm of 
their grace. Asa rule, Millais is not allowed by critics 
to have possessed imagination, but to have possessed 
the power of imaging, among many others, such counte- 
nances as those in “The Huguenots,” “ Black Bruns- 
wicker,” ‘‘ North-West Passage,” ‘‘ Sir Isumbras,” “ The 
Release,” not forgetting those in the wonderful illus- 
trations he made to Anthony Trollope’s stories, should 
surely secure for him another verdict. But, like 
Anthony Trollope’s, his creations, as a rule, were on the 
lines of ordinary life among ordinary people, having 
neither the romance nor the intensity of any extreme 
situations; and even when, as in “The Rescue,” he 
invented on stirring lines, the realism in the work 
diverts the mind from the imagination displayed. Since 
Constable, no artist could be named in every sense more 
completely English. Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Mrs. de 
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Morgan, Spencer Stanhope, Arthur Hughes, though 
strongly allied to the Brotherhood of the pre-Raphaelites, 
did not belong to any school of realism. The character 
of their imagination, fancy and sentiment, forms as great 
a contrast to that possessed by the French painters as 
any that could be cited. 

In the art of illustration, the contrast between French 
and English sentiment is obviously palpable. In the 
line of caricature, nothing has ever existed which can 
be compared to Punch. The only French caricaturist 
who could be named in the same breath as the illustrators 
to Punch is Caran D’Ache (Emmanuel Poiré), a French- 
man born in Russia, and who served in the army as a 
young man. His work, perhaps partly owing to these 
facts, was not tainted by the unpleasant side of Paris 
studio life. Honoré Daumier is one of the foremost of 
French draughtsmen who indulged in humorous art. 
His caricatures are clever in the extreme; but, taking 
for instance his political cartoons, and viewing them with 
those in Punch, or F. C. Gould’s in the Westminster 
Gazette, their vulgarity places them in a completely 
different category of work. But even Honoré Daumier’s 
work is inoffensive compared to the atrocities found in 
caricatures which are published in France, but which 
in England would be completely tabooed. Delacroix, 
Gustave Doré, and other French painters, have been 
illustrators; while in England, Turner, Stothard, Sir 
John Gilbert, Leighton, Rossetti, Millais, Arthur Hughes, 
Frederick Walker, and Walter Crane have notably 
enriched the art treasures of England by their illustra- 
tions of poems and works of fiction. 

What applied to the difference of the sentiment in the 
paintings of the two schools applies more obviously in 
this other branch of art, because the meaning is in no 
way confused by the technique of the brush or by colour. 
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Those who are fortunate enough to possess Cornhill 
Magazines in the first twenty years of its existence can 
compare the best English work with that of Goya and 
Honoré Daumier, recently published in the series of 
Klassische Illustratoren in Munich and Leipzig for the 
price of three marks. 

To repeat what has been written in a previous essay : 
besides the delightful illustrations in colour, Walter 
Crane—essentially English, and who for his own special 
spontaneity of fancy stands alone—illustrated Grimm’s 
Fairy Stories with a grace, beauty, and originality which 
make the little book precious as an art treasure of the 
highest order. On the same first-rate rank of excellence 
must also be placed Arthur Hughes, whose gift of con- 
veying a fanciful, idyllic charm and purity of sentiment 
into his designs is equally admirable. His ‘‘ Sing-Song” 
illustrations to Christina Rossetti’s verses, and those to 
the “Baby Classics” published recently, are exquisite 
examples of his best work. To attempt to compare such 
work as this, the illustrations by Leighton to “ Romola” ! 
and Mrs. Sartoris’ ‘‘ Week in a French Country House,” 
Millais’ to Anthony Trollope’s novels, Fred Walker’s to 
Lady Ritchie’s (Annie Thackeray) “Old Kensington ” 
and “The Village on the Cliff,” with contemporary 
French illustrations, would be as futile as to attempt to 
compare the novels by Thackeray, Anthony Trollope, 
George Eliot, and Lady Ritchie with those of Zola or 
Guy de Maupassant. English and French novelists of 
the nineteenth century cannot be compared. Each 


* Owing to the kindness of Mrs. Charles Lewes, Leighton’s illustrations 
to ““Romola” were reproduced in “Life, Letters, and Work of Frederic 
Leighton” from his actual drawings before the engraver cut into the wood. 
Leighton had these drawings on the wood photographed, and gave them 
to George Ehot. They are the possession of Mrs. Charles Lewes as her 
literary executor, and were kindly lent by her for Leighton’s Life. They 
are now lent to the Leighton House Collection, where they are on view. 
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viewed the whole aspect and meaning of the world, 
and the lives lived in it, from a different angle; so did 
also their illustrators. 

With the advent of the so-called Impressionists,— 
Specialists—Parteralists—would surely be a better defini- 
tion to use in describing the sect,—the fundamental 
differences between French and English sentiment in 
art cease. English representatives of this school have 
followed the French lead, and the feeling in their work 
has been merged into the principles and taste of an 
entente cordiale created through desertion from the 
English entrenchment to that of a foreign camp. 

The heroes in England of the latest school of 
painting, the so-called Impressionists, are Velasquez, 
Whistler, and Sargent—one Spaniard and two Ameri- 
cans trained in Paris—painters whose work is innocent 
of all aims but those purely esthetic, and whose equip- 
ment is all efficient as regards a power of executing 
what they aim at executing. 

Not one genuine canvas exists, painted by Velas- 
quez, that is not stamped most obviously by the char- 
acter of his Spanish nationality. In his address to 
the students of the Royal Academy on the art of 
Spain, December 10, 1889, Leighton gave the following 
description of Velasquez :— 

“For a long period Italian painting did not cease 
to enjoy the favour of the court; it ceased, however, 
towards the beginning of the seventeenth century to 
exercise that paralysing influence which had marked 
its first advent; and the ground was cleared for a new 
impulse from within. At this conjuncture, a man of 
commanding genius and fearless initiative was given 
to Spain in the person of Diego Velasquez. It may 
perhaps have surprised you that, with such a name 
before my mind, I should have spoken of Zurbaran, 
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a man so vastly his inferior in the painter's gift, as 
perhaps the most representative of Spanish artists. I 
have done so because, beyond any other artist, he 
sums up in himself, as I have pointed out to you, 
all the complex elements of the Spanish genius. In 
Velasquez, Spanish as he is to the finger-tips, this 
comprehensiveness is not found. Of Velasquez all was 
Spanish, but Zurbaran was all Spain. 

‘Viewed simply as a painter, the great Sevillian 
was, as I have just said, vastly the superior of the 
Estremefio. He was in more intimate touch with 
nature, and none, perhaps, have equalled the swift 
magic of his brush. On the other hand, depth of 
feeling, poetry, imagination, were refused to him. The 
painter of the ‘ Lanzas,’ the ‘ Hilanderas,’ the ‘ Meninas’ 
—works in their kind unapproached in art by any other 
man—painted also, be it remembered, the Coronation 
of the Virgin and the Mars of the Madrid Gallery— 
types of prosaic treatment. In one work, indeed, re- 
ligion seems for a moment to have winged his pencil ; 
but striking and pathetic as is his famous Crucifixion, 
it does not equal in poignancy and imaginative grasp 
the presentment of the same subject by Zurbaran in 
Seville. But if we miss in Velasquez the higher gifts 
of the imagination, we find him also free from all 
those blemishes of extravagance which we have so 
often noted in this land of powerful impulses unre- 
strained by tact. Whatever gifts may have been 
refused to Velasquez, in his grave simplicity he is un- 
surpassed. If fancy seldom lifts him above the level 
of intimate daily things, neither does she obstruct for 
him with purple wings the white light of sober truth. 
In days in which young Herrera could find favour ; 
in a country in which Churriguera was possible, and 
euphuism was applauded: he never overstepped the 
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modesty of nature, nor forgot in art the value of 
reticent control. I have not here to follow his career, 
nor the evolution of his unique and dazzling genius. 
Still less need I, before young artists of the present 
day, dwell on the wizardry and the luscious fascination 
of the brush of this most modern of the Old Masters. 
I will only, in conclusion, touch briefly on one or two 
points that are of interest, and one that is, perhaps, 
of warning. 
“First, I would notice the purity and decorum of 
his art, a decorum not, I think, due to the charac- 
teristically Spanish laws under which the Inquisition 
visited with heavy penalties every semblance even of 
impurity in a work of art, but to a spirit dwelling in 
the people itself, of which those laws were but the 
somewhat exaggerated expression. It may be worth 
while also to note that yet another virtue of the 
Spaniards is, in one of his works, reflected in an unex- 
pected manner, namely, their sobriety. It is a curious 
thing that, in a certain class of Spanish literature, a 
peculiar relish is shown for the portraying of moral 
squalor and the grovelling criminality of social outcasts. 
In Spanish art, on the other hand, the picturesqueness 
alone of low life seems to have sought expression. 
You know what gentle Murillo made of his melon-eating 
beggar-boys. Again, you saw, not long ago, upon 
these walls, in the ‘ Water-Carrier of Seville,’ how, at 
the outset of his career, Velasquez turned his thoughts 
to subjects drawn from humble life, and you know how 
to the end he dwelt with peculiar gusto on the fantastic 
physiognomy of the privileged buffoons, dwarfs, and 
hombres de placer who haunted the palace in his day. 
You know, further, that one of the most powerful works 
painted by him, before reality of atmospheric effect had 
become his chief preoccupation, and when he sought 
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exclusively after truth of character, a picture known 
as ‘Los Borrachos,’ represents a group of drunkards 
doing homage to Bacchus. It is a work of the most 
naked realism. Bacchus (Dionysos!), showing in his 
repulsive vulgarity what a blank to Velasquez was 
the poetic side of classic myths, is surrounded by a 
circle of kneeling rascals, rude and ragged enough, 
and supposed, no doubt, to be carousing; but here is 
the strange peculiarity of this work—in spite of all 
the accessories of a revel, and the flash of grinning 
teeth, we are unable to persuade ourselves that any 
one of the disreputable crew could ever be drunk. 
Imagine the subject treated by a Fleming. 

“And now, though I am loth to touch one leaf 
of the laurels of so dazzling and so great an artist, 
I cannot pass in silence a circumstance which must 
be weighed in estimating Velasquez as a man, and 
which is not without bearing on his art. The virtues 
of his race, as we have seen, purified his work and 
gave it dignity; a Spanish foible, though it could 
not dim his genius, cramped, no doubt, and curtailed 
its production, namely, a tendency to subordinate every- 
thing to the pursuit of royal favour. I said a Spanish 
foible: for a superstitious rendering up of will and 
conscience to the sovereign, such as is, I believe, with- 
out example, had long been a growing characteristic 
of the Spaniard. On a memorable occasion, Gonzalvo 
de Cordoba himself, one of the noblest figures recorded 
in Spanish history—a man of a mind so fearless that 
he was bold to rebuke Pope Borgia himself face to face 
in the Vatican for the scandals of his life—did not 
scruple to break, in deference to what he considered 
this higher duty of obedience to his king, his solemn 
pledge and oath to the unfortunate young Duke of 
Calabria. So all but divine did majesty appear to the 

RB 
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Spaniards, that divinity and majesty became almost 
as one in their eyes, and they spoke, in all solemnity, 
as ‘Su Majestad, not only of the divine persons of 
the Trinity, but also of the sacrificial wafer. The 
prevalence of this feeling must plead to some extent 
in mitigation of the tenacity with which Velasquez 
canvassed—with success, alas!—to obtain at court a 
post of an onerous and wholly prosaic character, the 
office of ‘Aposentador Mayor,’ a sort of purveyor and 
quartermaster, who, when his Majesty moved from one 
place to another, had to convey, to house, and to feed, 
not the sovereign only, but all his suite; a post de- 
manding all his attention, says Palomino, who goes 
on to deplore that this exalted office (which he has 
just told us any one could fill) should have deprived 
the world of so many shining samples of the painter’s 
genius. We shall all agree with our sententious friend, 
not, perhaps, in the satisfaction he derived from the 
honour conferred, as he imagines, on his calling, but 
in his sorrow over the loss we have sustained! And 
in the sight of canvases in which the execution of a 
sketch is carried out on the full scale of life, we shall 
at once bow before the product of a splendid genius, 
and regret the signs of haste, the evidence of too 
scanty leisure, by which its expression has been marred. 
Truly has it been said : 


‘Art requires the whole man.’”! 


It is obvious that only Spain could have produced 
Diego Velasquez. That his art possesses qualities 
which are so far indigenous in all great painting that 
an earnest study of it must be of great value to every 

1 Leighton writes from Madrid: “T am seeing Velasquez again for the 
third time ; this is the place to see him in all his splendour, and in all his 


nakedness—but that would be a chapter, and not a hasty note.”’—Life of 
Leighton, vol. ii. p. 209, 
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student in every country, goes without saying; but 
to make a repetition of it his goal, to attempt to be 
a second Velasquez, he would have not only to be a 
Spaniard, but a Spaniard living at the time Velasquez 
lived. For any student to become normally hypnotised 
by the work of any master, however great, means a 
condition which for ever removes from him the possi- 
bility of his becoming a master himself. 

Americans are of our own race, though placed from 
their birth under different conditions from our own. 
In their literature an ethical feeling is very strongly 
developed ; it is not only English in this respect, but 
English with the Puritan accentuated. Take, for 
instance, the writings of Longfellow, Emerson, and 
Whittier. Oliver W. Holmes, in quoting Emerson, 
writes: ‘‘ Look for beauty in the world around you, 
he said, and you shall see it everywhere. Look within, 
and you shall find the deity mirrored in your own 
soul. What he (Emerson) taught others to be, he 
was himself.” Written by Whittier for the opening 
of the International Exhibition in Philadelphia in 1876, 
are the lines :— 


“‘ Be with us while the New World greets 
The Old World thronging all its streets, 
Unveiling all the triumphs won 
By art or toil beneath the sun ; 

And unto common good ordain 

This rivalship of hand and brain ; 

For art and labour met in truce, 

For beauty made the bride of use, 

We thank Thee; but, withal, we crave 
The austere virtues, strong to save, 

The honour proof to place or gold, 

The manhood never bought or sold! 

Oh, make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong ; 
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Around our gift of freedom draw 
The safeguards of Thy righteous law ; 
And, cast in some diviner mould, 

Let the new cycle shame the old!” 


Needless to quote from Longfellow, so widely popular 
as a poet in whom the ethic sense is invariably salient. 

In art, no less than in other matters of taste, the 
Americans have chosen the French as their teachers. 
They have deserted and made a leap from their own 
racial soil on to an alien territory. This leap has 
occasioned a gap, felt to exist in their art, between 
the native intuitive temperament of the American and 
the culture acquired by his foreign training. ‘This dis- 
jointedness between the feeling in the art of American 
painters trained in Paris, and the working of national 
thought in other directions in their own country, is 
peculiarly noticeable by reason of the fact that in 
America the idea of a possible assimilation of Western 
thought with the ancient wisdom of the East was first 
initiated. To quote from Miss Caillard’s paper, “ Ancient 
Wisdom and Modern Knowledge ” :— 

‘“‘Lecky, in his ‘Map of Life,’ has pointed out with 
much conciseness a fundamental difference between 
Kast and West. ‘It is eminently characteristic of 
Kastern nations,’ he says, ‘to place their ideals mainly 
in states of mind or feeling rather than in changes of 
circumstances, and in such nations men are much less 
desirous than in European countries of altering the 
permanent conditions of their lives.’ Yet, as he ob- 
serves a few pages later, ‘a discontent with existing 
circumstances is the chief source of a desire to improve 
them, and this desire is the mainspring of progress, of 
progress not only in material but in moral and spiritual 
conditions. The rédle of “ Divine Discontent” is one 
we cannot afford to do without.’ The practical pioneers 
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in the matter are our American cousins, who, since they 
represent the extreme phase of Western civilisation, 
naturally suffer most from its defects. Their way has 
been prepared by the work of scholarly investigators 
of all nations, who have placed at the disposal of less 
well-equipped students the ancient literature of the 
East, and also by personal intercommunication between 
living representatives of the best culture of both 
hemispheres. Thus it has come to pass that the typi- 
cal up-to-date Westerner perceives a possible remedy 
for his many physical and spiritual infirmities in a 
wisdom which recked and recks little of the material 
prosperity and superficial refinement on which he sets 
so great store.” 

The latest French school of painting is further re- 
moved from any influence of occultism than any school 
of painting that has ever existed. There is on prin- 
ciple no attempt made to bring forth to the light any 
hidden sense—very purposely no inner chamber of 
thought or feeling ever explored—as inspiration for 
labour in art. Mr. Whistler, as before quoted, infers 
that any aim in art that attempts an appeal to aught 
save the artistic sense of “eye or ear” is ‘“claptrap.” 
In this Mr. Whistler’s view is one with that of the 
French school of Impressionists. With the adaptive 
and acquiring powers of the American genius, powers 
second only to those of the Japanese on the same lines, 
Mr. Whistler and Mr. Sargent have mastered a tech- 
nique which possesses the skill and dexterity which is 
the distinguishing mark of the French genius. For 
what it is, it is admirable, but altogether another quan- 
tity to that skill and dexterity required to express the 
further meanings in nature than those apprehended 
merely by ‘eye or ear.” It must be remembered, 
however, that, beyond the influence of any school, 
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Whistler struck his own original note, quite individual 
in quality of distinction and style, outreaching any 
trace of American origin—especially guiltless of any 
puritanical feeling, but equally guiltless of any tinge 
of that inquisitive and unpleasant note of impurity 
with which so many French works are defaced. The 
influence of Japanese art and French training may be 
traceable, but the final result is Whistler, and only 
Whistler. 

His art is a liberal education as regards the value of 
curtailing every expression to a minimum of touches, of 
the knowledge of what to leave out. But this educa- 
tion, as was said in a previous essay, should be given 
to the English student with a caution very strongly 
underlined—namely, first must be acquired the power 
of putting in (a power so obviously possessed by Mr. 
Whistler in his etchings) before attempting to acquire 
a power of leaving out. We English, as a rule, have 
little of that sleight-of-hand, that facility of touch, 
which instinctively includes a great deal in a very 
little. In Mr. Arthur Symons’ study of Whistler’ we 
find the following :— 

‘Whistler has his own world, which is neither 
splendid nor affluent, like the world of Watts, but 
exquisite and exact, and this world he evokes with 
certainty and aloofness, the artist’s aloofness from the 
aspects which he chooses, for his own pleasure, out of 
visible things. And, in his disinterested greediness, 
which would follow and capture the whole of his own 
part of the world, he experiments with many mediums 
and has many manners, though only one style. Each of 
his pictures has its ‘minutely appropriate’ beauty, its 
‘minutely appropriate’ handling. In the ‘ Blue Wave’ 
we see him literally working with Courbet, and this, 


1 <¢ Studies in Seven Arts.” 
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like the building of Westminster Bridge, has the direct, 
almost violent, truthfulness of Courbet. In ‘At the 
Piano’ we have all that was most significant in the pre- 
Raphaelite movement summed up and surpassed ;1 the 
‘Shipping in the Thames,’ with its pale greys and pinks, 
the ghost of a landscape, is pure Puvis de Chavannes ; 
in ‘The Purple Cap’ we get all Albert Moore, and how 
much besides! Whatever ‘The White Girl’ or ‘ At the 
Mirror’ owed to Rossetti was a debt already paid before 
the picture was finished. Japan and Velasquez, when- 
ever they are seen, are seen through creative eyes. 
And, just as in the landscapes we see the paint thinning, 
clarifying, becoming more exquisitely and exactly expres- 
sive, so in the portraits and figure-pieces we can trace 
the elimination of effort, the spiritualising of paint 
itself; in the white, for instance, cold in ‘The White 
Girl’ of 1862, more luminous in the third ‘Symphony in 
White’ of 1867, and finally, in the ‘Miss Alexander’ of 
the early seventies, a white which is like the soul of a 
colour, caught and fixed there by some incalculable but 
precisely calculated magic. It ends, of course, by being 
the ghost of a colour, as in ‘The Convalescent’; but all 
things in Whistler end, when their particular life is 
over, by becoming the ghosts of themselves. 

‘“‘ Whistler begins by building his world after nature’s, 
with supports as solid and as visible. Gradually he 
knocks away support after support, expecting the struc- 
ture to support itself by its own consciousness, so to 
speak. At the perfect moment, he gives to the eye just 
enough to catch in the outline of things that it may 
be able to complete them by that imaginative sympathy 
which is part of the seeing of works of art. But he 


1 Needless to say, Mr. Arthur Symons views artjfrom the French, not 
from the English standpoint. He therefore regards the pre-Raphaelite 
work from an entirely one-sided aspect. 
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can never be content with that service, and demands 
ever more and more of it, in his challenge with things, 
with himself. And he comes finally to suppose that all 
eyes have the sight and sensitiveness of his own ; which 
is as if one were to expect the A B C class to read 
Euclid off the blackboard... . 

“«A picture is finished, wrote Whistler, ‘when all 
trace of the means used to bring about the end has 
disappeared. To say of a picture, as is often said in 
its praise, that it shows great and earnest labour, is to 
say that it is incomplete and unfit for view. . .. The 
work of the master reeks not of the sweat of the brow— 
suggests no effort—and is finished from the beginning.’ 
In that last phrase, it seems to me, Whistler has said 
the essential thing, which distinguishes the masterpiece 
from the experiment. People have said, people still 
sometimes say, that Whistler’s work is slight, and they 
intimate, because it is slight, it is of little value. The 
question is, is it finished from the beginning, and has all 
trace of labour disappeared at the end ? 

“There is a lithograph of Mallarmé, reproduced 
in the Vers et Prose, which, to those who knew him, 
recalls the actual man as no other portrait does. It 
is faint, evasive, a mist of lines and spaces that seems 
like some result of happy accident: ‘ subtitles, évetllées 
comme Timprovisation et linspiration, as Baudelaire 
said of the Thames etchings. Yet it cost Whistler 
forty sittings to get this last touch of improvisation 
into his portrait. He succeeded, but at the cost of 
what pains? ‘All trace of the means used to bring 
about the end has disappeared,’ after how formidable, 
how unrelaxing a labour ! 

“Tt is the aim of Whistler, as of so much modern 
art, to be taken at a hint, divined at a gesture, or 
by telepathy. Mallarmé, suppressing syntax and punc- 
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tuation, the essential links of things, sometimes fails 
in his incantation, and brings before us things home- 
less and unattached in middle air. Verlaine subtilises 
words in a song to a mere breathing of music. And so 
in Whistler, there are problems to be guessed, as well 
as things to be seen. But that is because these excep- 
tional, difficult moments of nature, these twilight aspects, 
these glimpses in which one sees hardly more than 
a colour, no shape at all, or shapes covered by mist 
or night, or confused by sunlight, have come to seem 
to him the only aspects worth caring about. Without 
‘strangeness in its proportion, he can no longer see 
beauty, but it is the rarity of beauty, always, that 
he seeks, never a strange thing for the sake of strange- 
ness; so that there is no eccentricity, as there is no 
display, in his just and reticent records. If he paints 
artificial light, it is to add a new, strange beauty to 
natural objects, as night and changing lights really add 
to them; and he finds astonishing beauties in the 
fireworks at Cremorne Gardens, in the rockets that 
fall into the blue waters under Battersea Bridge. They 
are things beautiful in themselves, or made beautiful 
by the companionship and co-operation of the night ; 
in a picture, they can certainly be as beautiful as stars 
and sunsets. 

“Or, take some tiny, scarcely visible sketch in 
water-colour on tinted paper: it is nothing, and it is 
enough, for it is a moment of faint colour as satisfying 
in itself as one of those moments of faint colour which 
we see come and go in the sky after sunset. No one 
but Whistler has ever done these things in painting ; 
Verlaine has done the equivalent thing in poetry. 
They have their brief coloured life like butterflies, 
and with the same momentary perfection. No one 
had ever cared to preserve just these aspects, as no 
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one before Verlaine had ever cared to sing certain 
bird notes. Each was satisfied when he had achieved 
the particular, delicate beauty at which he had aimed ; 
neither cared or needed to go on, add the footnote to 
the text, enclose the commentary within the frame, 
as most poets and painters are considerate enough 
to do.” 

Being, in our essential individuality, the solid, 
slow, but deep-feeling nation we are, gifted perhaps 
as no other nation is gifted to the same extent with 
high and yet reasonable imagination, such as found 
supreme expression in the genius of Shakespeare, what 
can we have in common with this evasive art, with its 
rare, faint aroma, its “aspects of people and things, 
in which a butterfly seems to have left a little of its 
coloured dust on a flower as it alights and passes,” 
to quote again Mr. Symons’ words which exquisitely 
recall the peculiar refinement of the spell cast by 
Whistler's art? Who can help admiring it who are 
in any sense tuned to the delight in nature of which 
such dainty hints so aptly expressed are the record ? 
But we English, if we are genuine, must only view 
these hints as exotics of quite foreign strain to our own 
native taste. To endeavour to teach that special faint 
fragrance, which emanates from Whistler’s genius, to 
the ordinary English student, would be as futile as to 
expect a greyhound could be bred from a lion! 

In Mr. Sargent’s work can be traced his American 
origin and French culture far more distinctly than 
in Whistler’s art; also that gap which is caused by 
a foreign training, alien in its fundamental character- 
istics to the national temperament of the artist. Full 
of vitality, virility, power of draughtsmanship (up to 
a certain limit) and dexterity of brush-work, as Mr. 
Sargent’s work undoubtedly is, it is in no way suited 
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as a guide to English students, who seek to develop 
in their art the strength of their own individuality. 
Though Mr. Sargent is really no bond-fide cynic, but 
something much more enlightened, his art is tainted 
with cynicism. No complete cynic, however, could have 
created work in which the pure, dainty charm of 
childhood is memorialised as we find it is in several 
of Mr. Sargent’s paintings. For example, there is one 
picture, which, unfortunately for us, has never crossed 
the Atlantic, where a child is standing by the side of 
a parrot in a cage as big as herself, which is quite 
entrancing. The pose and the accessories of the dress 
may recall Velasquez, but the personality of the child 
is absolutely first-hand, and a creation of exquisite, 
piquant grace and distinctive character, blended with 
pure charm of childhood, it verily is. 

Happily, we are not, as a nation, cynical. The 
cruelty of cynicism, too often an excuse for vapid malice, 
is not salient among our intellectual vices. At best, 
cynicism is a stopping short on a dreary spot, instead 
of completing the journey; a state of being satisfied 
with very meagre nourishment, instead of an ample, 
generous meal. Faith, enthusiasm, courage—these are 
the forces that move the world onward. Cynicism may 
jeer, but the jeering only hurts the cynic himself. It 
is the forces that bring about results: cynicism brings 
nothing to birth but its own dissatisfaction. Though 
many men and women in these latter days, in England 
no less than in France, are too much grown-up (as- 
suming that they have nothing more to learn, and yet 
having never reached the secret of inner contentment 
or happiness), the cynicism these adopt is but a pre- 
tence to scorn what they really envy ; the mental, moral, 
and spiritual equipment they cannot be happy without 
possessing. 
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Cynicism destroys dignity in art as it does in litera- 
ture, manners, and life in general. At the root of true 
dignity is self-respect, the kind which overflows with 
generous appreciation towards others. ‘A gentleman 
is careful of the dignity of others.” To perceive the 
best, to respect, to enjoy the best to be found in others, 
raises and dignifies the moral outlook over the whole 
world of men. Cynicism starts from a want of self- 
respect, however unacknowledged : it acquires its data 
through an experience of self, though it dispenses the 
result of such experience on others, for cynicism and 
conceit go hand in hand. No man was ever more 
modest than was Leighton; no man was ever more 
instinctively generous in his appreciation of his fellow 
men and women. 

Mr. Sargent is assuredly no bond-fide cynic, but yet 
he too often allows himself to see in his sitters the side 
easily caricatured. He gives what might be called the 
epileptic element in a personality, the trick of a ner- 
vous action rather than the truly illuminating stamp— 
the inner temperament; the transient rather than the 
abiding characteristics of a nature. He renders these 
transitory peculiarities with a sense of splendid vitality, 
which springs from power of conception and keen in- 
terest ; but seizing, as he does, with such a full and 
vivid realisation certain distinctions in a personality, it 
is a matter of constant regret to many that this should 
not lead Mr. Sargent further—to a more true intimacy 
with human nature in its entirety, instead of only to so 
partial, evanescent, and one-sided a view. Dexterity, 
such as Mr. Sargent possesses,should secure for him appre- 
ciators for many generations to come, and portraits that 
deserve to last as among the best specimens of the school 
now in fashion, might tell us essential truths discernible 
through the appearance of men and women, not only 
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nervous tricks caught flying at a sitting. It is obvious 
that things, and to what degree things attract our pre- 
ferences, are matters of individual insight and tempera- 
ment chiefly, but it is no less true that these preferences 
can be nurtured and developed by cultivation and wise 
balancing in the scale of our judgment and better feel- 
ings. Mr. Sargent seems to have cultivated a preference 
for a poseuwr element rather than a more natural beauty 
in his sitters. He seizes a passing gesture, in which 
there may be beauty, but if the beauty of his sitter lies 
in a passive abiding character of form and expression, 
we find that the more beautiful his sitter is, the less 
successful will be the likeness. In this his work is the 
exact contrast to that of Reynolds. He conceives as the 
atmosphere for his portraits one that is more superficially 
characteristic than flattering. For instance, was ever 
anything conceived more like Blenheim than the picture 
Mr. Sargent painted for Blenheim? But we look in 
vain for the beauty of the Duchess. His conceptions 
too often emanate from the cynical attitude of the French 
mind, rather than from the proverbially good-natured 
and widely sympathising character of the American. As 
be so often forces the peculiarity rather than the beauty 
of a personality, so will he force the colour and the light 
and shade in his presentments, especially in the hands 
and in the shadows on the face. Touches of violent 
black and scarlet are constantly disturbing the breadth 
and harmony of tone in his pictures.’ 


1 Mr. Sargent’s treatment in water colour of nature, not human, was 
ingeniously criticised in the following extract from a newspaper, in which 
a comparison was made between his work and that of Brabazon :— 

“ Water Colours by Mr. Sargent.—There is now to be seen an important 
exhibition of water colours by Mr, Sargent at the Carfax Gallery in Bury 
Street. It is important because the range of the art is really enlarged in 
these works. Mr. Sargent can paint sunlight as it has never before been 
painted in water colour. By means of his extraordinary certainty of eye and 
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Still, no criticism of Mr. Sargent’s less happy 
moments should make us forget his children, untainted 
by any ugliness—lovely, gentle little creatures albeit 
full of character, that it does good to look at; or 
that canvas of colour tuned to tragedy, the vivid, gor- 
geous intensity of the “Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth,” 
where the passion in the picture excludes all cynicism 
and slighter elements. It is difficult, however, to re- 
frain from wishing that Mr. Sargent, being—and in 
one sense justly being—the great power he is, would 
try to find more often in the choice of his grown-up 
sitters what, for our joy, still exists in the world of 
our twentieth century, depth of feeling, strength of 
sincerity, and beauty of character, such as he so finely 
portrayed in the portrait of one great woman, Miss 
Octavia Hill. Notable as are his gifts—and no one 
capable of forming an opinion can for a moment doubt 


hand he can place his colours on the paper exactly as he wants them to be 
and where he wants them to be. There is no need for him to retouch and 
to spoil the freshness of his colour in the process. And because he can keep 
it fresh and liquid, he is able to make it strong without its becoming harsh 
or cold. Brabazon could do this, but he had not Mr. Sargent’s precision of 
touch. With him it was always hit or miss. With Mr. Sargent it is always 
hit. In all his washes of colour, that look as if they had run together by 
chance on the paper, there is always searching definition of form. Take, for 
instance, his ‘ Fountain at Frascati.’ There is no insistence on the form, 
no suggestion anywhere that the brush has been used like a pencil. The 
washes of colour are all perfectly free and liquid ; and yet the fountain is 
most exactly modelled in light. 

“Or take, again, the picture of ships in a Levantine port. There the 
shadows of the spars and rigging are represented, and most accurately 
represented, by what looks like a random play of the brush, and these 
shadows are at the same time clear and lucid with reflected light. A vast 
amount of knowledge and calculation must have gone to the performance 
of so complicated a process with such ease and swiftness. And yet it could 
not be mere wilfulness or sentimentality to prefer the vaguer and more 
unequal art of Brabazon to this wonderful virtuosity. Indeed, in one 
important respect Brabazon’s water colours are really not so vague as Mr. 
Sargent’s, for one can tell quite clearly from Brabazon’s art what he found 
beautiful, and that art communicates the artist’s feeling of beauty. But 
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that they are very notable—Mr. Sargent is not suffi- 
ciently English for his work to influence legitimately 
an English following. To secure the greatest possible 
strength for a national school of art, we must plant 
its roots in its own native soil. Velasquez, Whistler, 
Sargent, are not indigenous in that soil. Much these 
artists teach us, but being neither Spanish, American, 
nor French, the lesson they teach should ever remain 
but one among other experiences we acquire in our 
onward journey, not the ultimate goal towards which 
our English school should aim. 

One American artist’s work might here be cited as 
truly and very healthily national—that of Mr. Edwin 
Abbey—recalling as it does an English origin, and like- 
wise recording the special growth which characterises 
the development of taste in America when undisturbed 
by French influence. 


from Mr. Sargent’s art one cannot discover what he finds beautiful. There 
is no emphasis in it upon particular objects or phenomena. Everything 
seems to be represented with an equal vividness and skilful indifference, 
Always one feels that the artist has been concerned with the relations 
between things, but only so that he may show the spectator what he wants 
him tosee. Some peculiar interest of the artist in some particular objects 
or phenomena should determine all the relations in his picture. 

“But Mr. Sargent seems to have but little of such an interest ; nor 
does he seem anxious to show the spectator anything in particular. He 
is almost as impartial as a photograph, though of course he assists the 
spectator’s eye far more than a photograph. He states a number of facts 
with wonderful clearness and precision. But at the end of it one remains 
uncertain why those facts are stated, nor does one find them very interest- 
ing, however interested one may be in the process of statement. The fact 
is that Mr. Sargent’s painting is more scientific than artistic, and this is 
proved by his curious lack of design. Emotion is the essence of art, and 
it is emotion that makes design. Mr. Sargent’s water colours nearly all 
look like bits cut out of a larger reality for no particular reason except the 
limitations of the frame. You do not feel that they contain a complete 
picture, and that all the world outside is irrelevant. This you do feel 
about the finest water colours of Brabazon, because they have design. 
And, therefore, they satisfy more than the most dazzling works of 
Mr. Sargent.” 
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The modern world is impatient. Its idea of vitality 
lies more in the direction of action than of well-digested 
thought. It will not wait to take a comprehensive, 
deliberate view; hence the reign of the Specialists. 
The school of the “Impressionists” is a school of 
specialists. Great art has never been created on the 
lines of the specialist, any more than general health 
has been secured by attending alone to one portion of 
our human construction. Mind, feelings, perceptions, 
sensations, must all be of the right quality, and working 
together, before the truly great creation comes to the 
birth. ‘And once again, I say, I would fain stamp 
this vital fact on your minds. Believe me, whatever 
of dignity, whatever of strength we have within us, 
will dignify and will make strong the labours of our 
hands; whatever littleness degrades our spirit will 
lessen and drag them down. Whatever noble fire is 
in our hearts will burn also in our work, whatever 
purity is ours will chasten and exalt it; for as we 
are, so our work is, and what we sow in our lives, 
that, beyond a doubt, we shall reap for good or for 
ill in the strengthening or defacing of whatever gifts 
have fallen to our lot.”? 

It is a noble inner trend of the whole condition in 
the being of the artisan which produces great art. It 
was instinctive harmony between the idea of the good 
and the beautiful which led to Greek perfection in 
art—the greatest that has ever been invented—in- 
stinctive, not theoretic harmony. The Greeks were 
the greatest artists because the temperament of their 
leaders—their perceptions, their sensibilities, their in- 
tellects—were of the finest. Made in the fine mould 
they were, they felt, intuitively, without any teaching, 
that zesthetic beauty must go hand in hand with ethic 

| Address to the students of the Royal Academy. Lord Leighton. 
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beauty. “The ‘good’ and the ‘beautiful’ were one 
and the same thing; that is the first and last word 
of the Greek ideal.” 1 

English taste, in its unadulterated form, has like- 
wise ever instinctively embraced the esthetic and the 
ethic as one. Before the reign of the Puritans, the 
feeling for beauty in England was as universal as it 
was spontaneous. The Puritans were specialists. Their 
creed did not avail itself of all the power for good 
that lay in the nature of man. With the eagerness 
and heat of reformers they made a violent attack on 
the sense of beauty, feeling, probably unconsciously, 
that being in its essence virtuous, the love of beauty, 
when united to vice, gave to vice its most abiding 
and formidable strength. In their creed the sense of 
beauty was left out in the cold, and had to creep back 
gradually into the admitted influences for good in 
life; the power of the Puritans leaving, with much 
that was strong and virtuous, undesirable traces of 
their specialist doctrines, notably among the middle 
classes, in the form designated by Byron as “ greasy 


1 “The Greek View of Life” (G. Lowes Dickinson, M.A.), p. 205. 

“The key to the art of the Greeks, as well as to their ethics, is the 
identification of the beautiful and the good; and it therefore is as natural 
in treating of their art to insist on its ethical value as it was to insist on 
the esthetic significance of their moral ideal. But, in fact, any insistence 
on either side of the judgment is misleading. The two points of view had 
never been dissociated; and art and conduct alike proceeded from the 
same imperative impulse, to create a harmony or order which was con- 
ceived indifferently as beautiful or good. Through and through, the Greek 
ideal is Unity. To make the individual at one with the State, the real 
with the ideal, the inner with the outer, art with morals, finally to bring 
all phases of life under the empire of a single ideal, which, with Goethe, 
we may call, as we will, the good, the beautiful, or the whole—this was the 
aim, and, to a great extent, the achievement of their genius. And of all 
the points of view from which we may envisage their brilliant activity, 
none perhaps is more central and more characteristic than this of art, 
whose essence is the comprehension of the many in the one, and the 
perfect reflection of the inner in the outer.”—ZJhid., p. 226. 
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domesticity”; the kind of virtue which admits of self- 
interest on ugly and selfish lines, while tabooing a 
love of beauty as belonging to the unpractical and 
immoral. Hence it is that an unfair advantage has 
been given’ to alien views of taste. 

However, the great nineteenth-century artists re- 
asserted the value of our indigenous national tempera- 
ment, and it appears strange, as it is deplorable, that, 
in the face of the teaching of such masters, the pen- 
dulum should have swung back in the direction of 
French feeling as it has done in the twentieth century. 

It has not been the desire here to minimise in any 
sense the value of the French developments in paint- 
ing during the nineteenth century which have excited 
some of our artists with the keen interest as of new 
discoveries in hitherto unexplored regions; but merely 
to try to enforce the obvious truth that English artists 
cannot reach their full force of development if hampered 
by a lead so fundamentally at variance with our English 
racial temperament. When again the pendulum returns, 
as it assuredly will return, it is devoutly to be hoped 
that the valuable lessons which the French can teach 
us may not be ignored, and that, while unto ourselves 
being true, we shall yet encourage the catholic, generous 
view towards other art than our own which Leighton 
tried to instil into all his teaching, and which, perhaps 
more than any other side of his nature, made him the 
leader of men he was. 

Leighton possessed one of the rarest and the most 
valuable of qualities. While preserving intact and 
with faithful sincerity his own self-centre—his own 
intuitive sense of what he felt was right—he extended 
a warm sympathy towards all that was best in those 
from whom he differed, and who viewed things from an 

1 See Essay I. 
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angle different from his own standpoint. Mr. Briton 
Riviére writes :' ‘‘To begin with, I never really knew 
him—though we had met several times before—until 
I began to serve upon the Council with him very soon 
after his election as President. This at once brought us 
into very intimate relations, and a very few meetings 
convinced me that his opinions and actions on that body 
were invariably regulated by a true spirit of absolute 
justice and fairness to all, and that, if he had his own 
particular art beliefs—which he certainly had, for art 
was to him almost a religion, and his own particular 
belief almost a creed—he never allowed it to bias 
him in the least. Indeed, I have never worked with 
any one who exhibited a broader or more catholic spirit 
of tolerance, even sympathy with all schools, however 
diverse from his own, only demanding honesty and 
sincerity should be the basis of each kind of work.” 
It is not, assuredly, by sweeping away our own 
national individuality that we can show most honour 
for the attainments of other nations. If we do not 
retain our own self-respect, what can be the value of our 
admiration for those gifts which differ from our own ? 
“Unto thyself be true, and it shall follow, as night 
the day, thou canst not then be false to any man.” 
“ Jaime qu’un Russe soit Russe, 
Et qu'un Anglais soit Anglais ; 
Si l’on est Prussien en Prusse, 


En France, soyons Francais.” ? 


And, for Heaven’s sake, in England—let us be English! 


1 “Tife, Letters, and Work of Frederic Leighton,” vol. i. p. 5. 
2 Béranger. 


ESSAY IV 
PERSONAL INDIVIDUALITY IN ART 


“Into man’s hands is placed the rudder of his frail barque, that he may 
not allow the waves to work their will.” 


In his address to the Academy students, 9th Decem- 
ber 1893, on German art, Leighton spoke the following 
words :— 

“Albert Diirer may be regarded as par excellence 
the typical German artist, far more so than his great 
contemporary, Holbein. He was a man of a strong 
and upright nature, bent on pure and high ideals; 
a man ever seeking, if I may use his own character- 
istic expression, ‘to make known through his work the 
mysterious treasure that was laid up in his heart.’” 

In Delacroix’ Journal, June 9, 1823, he writes: 
“Quand on se livre tout entier X son Ame, elle s’ouvre 
tout & vous, et c’est alors que la capricieuse vous permet 
le plus grand des bonheurs, celue, inapercu peut-étre 
de lord Byron et de Rousseau, de la montrer sous mille 
formes, d’en faire part aux autres, de s’étudier soi-méme, 
de se peindre continuellement dans ses ouvrages.” * 

From its most fruitful aspect, neither the sole nor 
the principal function of art is so to record images 
of nature that an added interest is taken in nature 
herself, though from the point of view affecting general 


1 “ When one abandons oneself entirely to one’s soul, she opens herself 
without restraint to you, and it is then that the capricious creature gives 
you the greatest of all pleasures, one not perceived, perhaps, by Lord Byron 
or by Rousseau—that of displaying it under a thousand forms, and of 


communicating it to others—to study oneself, and to paint oneself con- 
tinually in one’s works.” 
276 
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education and enlightenment this is undoubtedly a very 
serious and beneficent result from any study of art. 
Needless to say, with the inexhaustible finish and per- 
fection in every created object in nature, no skill of 
man’s hand can vie; nevertheless art can—and does— 
create a link between that perfection and our human 
understanding, which, without such a link enforcing 
the truth, would not awaken to the fact that we are 
surrounded in this world habitually by sights marvel- 
lous and beautiful. But further, beyond establishing 
such a link, art can stimulate human interest and 
culture through channels which are more essentially 
her own. 

The special purpose of art was never more needed 
to be preached than at the present moment. She has 
a message to give, independent of any association with 
religion, philanthropy, history, or romance. The message 
may be conveyed under the form of allusions to such 
interests, but it is through the value of her own entity 
that art creates a genuine response by enriching the 
sensibilities and giving a fresh outlook from a new and 
higher standpoint of appreciation to those who are tuned 
to her appeal. Above all, she must not only speak her 
own language, but make it understandable. Beethoven, 
Brahms, Wagner, make out of sound an inspiring force 
which excites into existence, for the time being, a fuller, 
loftier condition of being in their audiences. Likewise, 
a truly great work of the painter’s or sculptor’s art can 
touch and command the finer instincts of humanity, but 
only by being in itself an embodiment in a permanent 
form of the quintessence of what is noble and beautiful ; 
no mere suggestion, but the actual, complete embodiment 
of an idea. ‘‘ He only is the artist who can set his ideas 
forth. Art means the power to do.”? 

1 Leighton. 
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In his address to the Royal Academy students, 
Leighton made the following fine utterances :— 

“Now, the language of art is not the appointed 
vehicle of ethic truths; of these, as of all knowledge, as 
distinct from emotion, though not necessarily separated 
from it, the obvious and only fitted vehicle is speech, 
written or spoken—words, the symbols of ideas. The 
simplest spoken homily, if sincere in spirit and lofty in 
tone, will have more direct didactic efficacy than all the 
works of all the most pious painters and sculptors, from 
Giotto to Michael Angelo, more than the Passion Music 
of Bach, more than a Requiem by Cherubini, more than 
an Oratorio of Handel. 

“It is not, then, it cannot be the foremost duty of 
art to seek to embody that which it cannot adequately 
present, and to enter into a competition in which it is 
doomed to inevitable defeat. 

‘On the other hand, there is a field in which she has 
no rival. We have within us the faculty for a range of 
emotions of vast compass, of exquisite subtlety, and of 
irresistible force, to which art, and art alone amongst 
human forms of expression, has a key; these then, and 
no others, are the chords which it is her appointed duty 
to strike ; and form, colour, and the contrasts of light and 
shade are the agents through which it is given to her to 
set them in motion. Her duty is, therefore, to awaken 
those sensations directly emotional and indirectly in- 
tellectual, which can be communicated only through the 
sense of sight, to the delight of which she has primarily 
to minister. And the dignity of these sensations lies in 
this, that they are inseparably connected by association 
of ideas, with a range of perceptions and feelings of in- 
finite variety and scope. They come fraught with dim, 
complex memories of all the ever-shifting spectacle of 
inanimate creation, and of the more deeply stirring 
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phenomena of life ; of the storm and the lull, the splen- 
dour and the darkness of the outer world; of the storm 
and the lull, the splendour and the darkness of the 
changful and transitory lives of men. Nay, so closely 
overlaid is the simple zsthetic sensation with elements 
of ethic or intellectual emotions by these constant and 
manifold accretions of associated ideas, that it is difh- 
cult to conceive of it independently of this precious 
over-growth. 

“T cannot here enter at any length on this most in- 
teresting subject, but a moment’s reflection will furnish 
you with illustrations of it. You will find, for instance, 
that, through this operation of association, lines and 
forms and combinations of lines and forms, colours and 
combinations of colours, have acquired a distinct expres- 
sional significance, and, so to speak, an ethos of their 
own, and will convey, in the one province, notions of 
strength, of repose, of solidity, of flowing motion and of 
life, in the other, sensations of joy or of sadness, of heat 
or of cold, of languor or of health. It is this intensi- 
fication of the simple esthetic sensation through ethic 
and intellectual suggestiveness that gives to the arts 
of architecture, sculpture, and painting, so powerful, 
so deep, and so mysterious a hold on the imagination. 
And here also we find the answer to the second of those 
fallacies to which I just now alluded ; to wit, that moral 
edification can attach only to direct moral teaching. 

“The most sensitively religious mind may indeed 
rest satisfied in the consciousness that it is not on the 
wings of abstract thought alone that we rise to the highest 
moods of contemplation, or to the most chastened moral 
temper; and assuredly arts which have for their chief 
task to reveal the inmost springs of beauty in the created 
world, to display all the pomp of the teeming earth and 
all the pageant of those heavens, of which we are told 
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that they declare the glory of God, are not the least 
eloquent witnesses to the might and to the majesty 
of the mysterious and eternal Fountain of all good 
things.” 

Most subtly and exhaustively has Charles Clément 
unravelled the knot which entangles so many concep- 
tions of the function of art. In concluding his essay on 
the art of the “ Primitives,” “L’Art en Italie avant le 
XVI° Siécle,” he writes: ‘Cependant lart dont jai 
parlé ne devait pas vivre, parceque, se mettant sans 
réserve au service d’idées qui ne lui appartiennent pas 
en propre, il méconnut sa nature. L’art a besoin d’in- 
dépendance et de désintéressement. La perfection de 
la forme est la condition de son existence. [1 doit 
arriver & la beauté, comme la littérature 4 la perfection 
du langage. C'est cette maniére forte, élevée, absolue, 
et en quelque sorte surnaturelle d’exprimer les idées 
et les sentiments, qui constitue ce qu’on est convenu 
d’appeler le style. Les arts se perdent en poursuivant 
avant tout un but pratique. Ils se perdent autant et 
davantage, il est vrai, en recherchant la forme pour la 
forme et la beauté pour elle-méme. Que serait en effet 
la forme séparée de l’idée qu’elle représente et une ceuvre 
qui n’aurait pour terme et pour but son propre sujet? 
Que signifie cette absorption de lidée par sa représen- 
tation, et l'art pour l'art, n’est-elle pas aussi inepte que 
grossitre? Mais il faut convenir et dire trés-haut que 
Putilité n’est pas le but de lart, ou plutét, en étendant 
comme il convient le sens de cette notion de lutilité, 
reconnaitre que l’art s’applique & des objets matériels 
aussi bien quaux idées, pour donner une représentation 
parfaite des premiers et pour revétir les notions méta- 
physiques d’une forme qui puisse ¢tre percue par non 
sens ; qu'il donne, pour parler en d’autres termes, l’idée 
vraic des choses en les représentant sous leur forme 
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la plus parfaite. Entre le monde métaphysique qui se 
révéle 4 lesprit, & la conscience, & la raison, et le fait 
qui ne parle qu’A nos sens, se trouve cette notion si 
vaste de l’art qui relie les deux extrémes de la nature 
humaine. L’art est lorgane ni de la matiére ni de 
la pensée, mais il rend la vie & la premiére en Jui don- 
nant son sens intime, et préte 4 la seconde un corps et 
une réalité sensible. Il ne procéde ni par l’expérience, 
ni par le raisonnement, mais s’adresse 4 ce qu’on est 
convenue d’appeler l’imagination, et détermine l’émotion 
plutét que la certitude ou que la conviction, L’art 
vivifie toutes choses et donne aux étres et aux idées 
leur forme vraie, suivant le modéle immuable que nous 
en avons dans Vesprit. as 

Truly, art is yoked to a service especially her own, 
She has within herself vocation it is her special mission 
to fulfil. But that mission can only be carried out by 
the individual artist being himself true to his vocation, 
and he cannot be true to his vocation without first 
being true unto himself. All good things that possess 
the ‘“‘ sense of reality necessary to excellence” grow from 
within outwards. Through the passion implanted in 


1 “Nevertheless, the art of which I have spoken ought not to live, 
because, placing itself unreservedly at the service of ideas which do not 
properly belong to it, it belies its nature. Art has need of independ- 
ence and of disinterestedness. The perfection of form is the condition 
of its existence. It must attain beauty, as literature must attain per- 
fection of language. It is this strong, elevated, absolute, and in a way 
supernatural manner of expressing ideas and sentiments, which consti- 
tutes what it is usual to call style. The arts lose themselves if they aim 
primarily at a practical goal. They lose themselves as much and more, it is 
true, in seeking after form for form’s sake, and beauty for its own. What, in 
effect, would be form, separated from the idea which it represents, and a 
work which should not have for its aim and its object its own subject? 
What means this absorption of the idea by its representation, and art for 
art, is it not as inept as clumsy? But it is necessary to admit and 
declare with emphasis that utility is not the object of art, or rather, 
on extending as is necessary the meaning of this notion of utility, to 
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certain natures to carry out their individual mission in 
a form of art, an artist can tell his fellow-creatures 
something of the fire of his own heart when inspired 
to force into creation the meaning nature conveys to 
him and to him alone; no mere copy of her facts and 
appearances, however perfect and beautiful, but a record 
of the individual message she gives him to impart, 
through his own reading of those facts; the secrets 
he has learnt through his intimacy and his love for 
her—‘the treasure laid up in his heart.” It is the 
secret moments with nature that light up the ex- 
quisite joy of an union with the soul of all things— 
with that hidden wisdom which is a mystery to many 
natures, revealed but to some through a God-bestowed 
gift, “the hidden wisdom which God ordained before 
the world unto our glory. The mystery which, from 
the beginning of the world, hath been hid in God.” 
All nature is full of this mystery, the silent working 
of laws and forces beyond the ken of man, with 
which, nevertheless, up to a certain limit, a human 
co-operation is possible. The rare, the choice, the 
truly precious in art, must of necessity contain a hint 
of a revelation of this mystery and the artisan’s own 


recognise that art applies itself to material objects as well as to ideas, 
to give a perfect representation of the former and to clothe metaphysical 
notions in a form which can be perceived by the senses ; that it gives, to 
speak in other terms, the true idea of things in representing them under 
their most perfect form. Between the metaphysical world, which clothes 
itself to the spirit, to the conscience, to the reason, and the fact which only 
speaks to our senses, is found this vast notion of art, which binds the two 
extremes of human nature. Art is the organ neither of matter nor of thought, 
but it gives life to the former in giving it its intimate sense, and lends to 
the latter a body and a perceptible reality. It does not proceed either by 
experience or by reason, but addresses itself to that which one is accustomed 
to call imagination, and determines emotion rather than certitude or con- 
viction. Art vivifies everything, and gives to things as well as ideas their 
true form, according to the immutable model which we have of them in our 
souls,” 
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union with the something in nature which he has 
claimed as his very own. 


** All that I know 
Of a certain star 
Is, it can throw 
(Like the angled spar) 
Now a dart of red, 
Now a dart of blue. 
Till my friends have said 
They would fain see, too, 
My star that dartles the red and blue. 
Then it stops like a bird—like a flower, hangs furled ; 
They must solace themselves with the Saturn above it ; 
What matter to me if their star is a world ? 
Mine has opened its soul to me; therefore I love it.” } 


The greater the powers of receptiveness, the wider 
will be the horizon, the more in number the miracles 
in nature that will open to the soul of a painter; but 
no width of horizon will lessen the intimacy, the close 
union between the mysteries in nature and the soul of 
her loyal servant. The many moods in nature which 
Turner made his own did not destroy the intimacy 
with each mood. Each came as a vital passion, a 
conception to which he must give a form. ‘“ Va! 
Your human talk and doings are a tame jest; the 
only passionate life is in form and colour.”? To few 
artists has nature been as generous as to Turner.*? To 


1 Robert Browning. 

* “Romola”—George Eliot—utterance by Cosimo the painter. 

3 “What genius was ever more spontaneous, or more magnificently 
individual than the genius of the great English painter, Joseph Mallord 
William Turner? And the mention of this supreme name leads me to 
remind you in passing that, if there is no form of art more apt to sink 
into the depths of platitude and insignificance, none is also more capable 
than landscape of reaching the highest flights of imaginative expression in 
the hands of a man of high poetic personality.” (Addresses to the Students 
of the Royal Academy. Leighton.) 
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a less favoured one, she may open her soul at rarer 
intervals, reveal to him fewer of her moods. If, never- 
theless, any worker makes only those few his very 
own, he will be able to fulfil his mission and to transmit 
into a visible form the hidden treasure laid up in his 
heart, leaving it a legacy to the world, stamped with 
his own image—and that image his best self. To 
quote Constable's words, “ Out of that entire self alone 
can be wrought an image which says something nothing 
else has said before.” 

Nature is never mannered, but she is always in- 
dividual. Likewise, the co-operator with nature, the 
great artist is never mannered, but he is always in- 
dividual. As each country, each climate, each tree, 
each flower, has its own individuality, so each work 
by a true recorder of nature shows individuality of 
temperament, of perception, of preference. ‘‘ La nou- 
veauté,” writes Delacroix in his Journal, ‘est dans 
Yesprit que crée, et non pas dans la nature qui est 
peinte. . .. Toi qui sais quil y a toujours du neuf, 
montre-le-leur dans ce quils ont méconnu. .. . Fais 
leur croire quils n’avaient jamais entendu parler du 
rossignol et du spectacle de la vaste mer, et de tout 
ce que leurs grossiers organes ne s’entendent a sentir, 
que quand on a pris la peine de sentir pour eux d’abord. 
Que la langue ne t’embarrasse pas; si tu cultives ton 
ame, elle trouvera jour pour se montrer; elle se fera 
un langage qui vaudra bien les hémistiches de celui-ci 
et la prose de celui-ld.” ? 


1 “Originality is in the spirit that creates, not in the scene that is 
painted. . . . You, who know that there is always something new, show 
it to them in that part they have hitherto ignored. . Make them think 
no one has ever spoken to them of the nightingale peters, or of the great 
vision of the vast sea, or of all those things that their insensitive organs 
are incapable of feeling except another hag taken the trouble to feel it for 
them first. Do not be anxious about a language; if you cultivate your 
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Every artist worthy the name becomes alive, keenly 
alive, to his intuitive preferences. In directing his 
art-instincts, he must insist that these preferences 
shall dictate that direction, and to that direction he 
must staunchly and loyally adhere. Success can only 
come to those whose studies fit them to fill the place 
chosen by their own individual preferences. The gifted 
labourer’s task is to concentrate will, energy, and genius 
in filling this place worthily. 

An artist of high aims and considerable power, 
moreover thoughtful and of independent mind and 
character, found himself in great pecuniary straits. 
A friend advised him to try painting Christmas cards, 
as there were many who made a considerable income 
by so doing. ‘ But,” replied the student of high art, 
“that is because they are gifted in that line. Had 
Raphael, Titian, or Velasquez lived now, they could 
not have made a larger income by filling up spare 
moments with painting Christmas cards. Their sails 
were set another way, and filled with winds that blew 
from other currents in the sky. To succeed, they 
must have possessed the gift to please the taste of 
those thousands who care for Christmas cards, and 
they would have had to give their best in that line 
to the making of them or they would never have made 
money.” Certain it is that neither in high art nor in 
popular art can a worker succeed if he does not follow 
the bent of his own individual proclivities, the strongest 
lead that he possesses within himself. Leighton and 
Watts, without their names, could no more have suc- 
ceeded in making saleable Christmas cards than could 
Matthew Arnold, without his name, have succeeded 


own soul, she will find the daylight in which to show herself; she will 
make for herself a language better worth than the hemistiches of such an 
one, and the prose of another.” 
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in drawing an audience at a modern music-hall. Every 
one to his trade! 

Defects in our present modes of living, enlarged 
on in Essay I. destroy but too often the roots of 
individuality before they develop strength enough to 
hold their own. Salient among these, as was previously 
noted, is the restlessness arising from complicated aims, 
the feeling that every one is running over each other, 
the tendency to advertise immature developments not 
yet ripe for public discussion—the want, in fact, of 
deliberation and deep-seeking. There is a lack of 
distinction in the living of life, hence a lack of distinc- 
tion in the art produced when living that life. Artists 
cannot easily secure quiet or absorbed possession of their 
gifts. ‘ Nothing is more vulgar than hurry,” Ruskin 
once exclaimed. To hurry the mind is more fatal than 
to hurry anything else; for, if the mind be not kept 
in quiet and confidence, nothing else in life can be. 
It is life, and fuller, that is wanted in modern art, 
and assuredly any new flame of lfe in art must 
be smothered in smoke if this reign of hurry is to 
continue. 

‘Believe me, nothing is easy if it is done as well as 
you can do it,”* and ‘as well as you can do it” means 
all the strength and independence of the individuality 
concentrated by will and control of the attention. A 
habit of mind sound in quality is essential to the 
carrying out of work “‘as well as you can do it,” and 
with that “sense of reality which is necessary to ex- 
cellence.” A painter possessing this clearly realises 
what his object is, and masters the knowledge of his 
own aims very distinctly before expressing them. It is 
through the eye that an artist feels the reality of his 
calling: it is visions that occupy his brain as material 

* “Life, Letters, and Work of Frederic Leighton.” 
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from which he starts work; hence, everything he sees 
ought to be of more importance to him than anything 
else in life. Much of our present art is artificial, a 
quantity added on—not integral—in our culture, because 
we have ceased to take the nourishment for that cul- 
ture through the eye. Thought is culled from books, 
criticism, debates, conversation, not from visible objects. 
It is built up with ideas, not with visions; so we have 
ceased to demand the beauty visible ; we have ceased to 
detest the ugly. 

From the rising to the setting of the sun, through 
moon and starlight nights, through storms and through 
fair weather, visions are there, and can be poured in 
if the student’s eye be single and the brain not pre- 
occupied with other diverting thinking matter ; on this 
single-eyed power of receptiveness depends whether 
such lessons are of profit or as the seed sown by the 
wayside. A variety of distracting interests undermines 
all power of concentration such as the artist should 
possess—undermine any dominance over the self-centre 
which gives a pictorial conception the sense of reality. 
Artists are not generally understood to be “ practical 
men,” but assuredly to be absorbed by what are meant 
in common parlance to be “ practical matters” would for 
their own special trade prove highly unpractical. 

To illustrate from an actual experience which repeats 
itself on several mornings during the winter months: 
The sun rises—a great disc of scarlet carmine; the 
curtains of a bedroom are pulled aside, the ordinary 
aspect of the room is transformed into a cave of enchant- 
ment, a glow of carmine bathing the atmosphere and 
suffusing the oak panelling surrounding the bed with 
a magic glow, glorifying the gilded frames and turning 
the accustomed sights that meet the eye into magic 
visions of beauty. Rays from the scarlet disc slowly 
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rising from the horizon strike on the bevelled edge of 
a crystal mirror, and miniature rainbows of vivid pris- 
matic hues are floated in softened gleams into shadowed 
corners. 

Such a vision greets the eye on waking. It is 
fading into the more matter-of-fact daylight when 
the post comes in. The TZimes comes in. From all 
parts of the world, the news of what happened but a 
few hours ago is to be read in the foreign telegrams ; 
from various parts of England and London, speeches 
from politicians and professors of all kinds of wisdom, 
spoken but yesterday, are reported; exciting and un- 
exciting crimes from the Law Courts; City notes, Court 
Circular, weddings, parties, obituaries: a hundred dif- 
ferent subjects to be scanned in the dozen or more 
pages of the Zimes. The post likewise has brought 
business to be attended to, engagements to be fixed, 
invitations to be answered, bills to be paid, receipts to 
be filed. These are for by far the greatest majority 
the sort of affairs that occupy the thoughts of most 
people in starting the day. The carmine vision that 
hailed the earliest waking finds no place in the memory ; 
it has been obliterated by what entails action to most 
people. Whether it means grave matters—professional, 
political, or religious action—or the (to many) as grave 
questions which social “climbing” entails, or merely 
harmless domestic and other matters—important or 
unimportant as may be the thoughts that fill the 
mind, the machine has to be set going to their various 
hailings. 

But the practical life of an artist, on the contrary, 
is much more closely involved in what went before 
the advent of the post and the Zimes. The vision of 
beauty is his affair. What is comparatively hardly real 
or of any importance to the general world is to him very 
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real and of every importance. No one could justly 
maintain that the Times and what an ordinary post 
brings in is of more intrinsic consequence—a greater 
reality per se—than the most momentous fact of the day 
the appearing of the sun to give light upon the earth, 
hailed by a passion of colour and magic beauty; but 
personal duties, personal pleasures, practical action, are 
connected with the first to the majority of human beings, 
whereas it is to the artist that the greater fact is of 
much more actual practical importance; it feeds the 
machinery with which he has to act. What is called 
“going into the world”—being sociable—entails, for 
an artist, a compromise. He is struck, he is charmed 
by the vision; he may go so far as to make a note of 
it; but his mind gets also interested in what he finds 
in the Times, in the criticism of pictures, in the invita- 
tions he receives, in the absence of those he does not 
receive. Such preoccupations in the brain destroy the 
singleness of the eye. The artist, whose law of life 
is to do his work as well as he can do it, makes no 
compromise ; his habit of mind makes no compromise 
possible. The vision is the reality of his morning’s 
experience ; any other incident makes no root in his 
mental soil and cannot disturb the strength of his 
ruling principle; this alone absorbs his mind. This 
absorption means that when his eye seizes a vision of 
beauty the natural sequence follows: he instinctively 
unravels the causes of such effects of beauty; his 
trained perceptions note how a pictorial meaning can 
be conveyed from these effects. Whether the vision 
further weaves itself into his imagination, thought, and 
feeling, depends naturally on his mental, emotional, 
and imaginative capacities; on the quality of the key- 
board on which it strikes ; whether, as with the typical 
French temperament, the esthetic quality is the limit 
At 
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of its value, or whether, as Leighton puts it when re- 
ferring to the sensations which it is the special duty 
of art to create, ‘The dignity of these sensations lies 
in this, that they are inseparably connected by associa- 
tion of ideas, with a range of perceptions and feelings 
of infinite variety and scope.” 

Visions are not necessarily pictures, but those gifted 
with imagination may be inspired to create from transient 
effects of light and colour a meaningful design. 

Again to quote Constable after he paid a visit to 
the Royal Academy : “ Turner has some golden visions, 
glorious and beautiful; they are only visions, but still 
they are art, and one could live and die with such 
pictures.” Watts would weave a subject out of effects 
of light and colour, attaching such effects to some ap- 
propriate human association and feeling, as he did in 
his “ Brunhildr.” In such manner a painter can detach 
an effect from nature and make a scene his very own 
through his personal choice and experience. 

Pictures that live are made by a selection, a co-opera- 
tion between natural objects and an artist’s perceptions. 
The loveliness of nature is squandered recklessly wher- 
ever she is allowed to have her own sweet way; but 
at moments she arranges herself into a design which 
epitomises the character of all the surrounding country. 
To one painter she will show one design, to a second 
another, because the preferences of each are different. 
Walter Bagehot writes :— 

“There should be a word in the language of literary 
art to express what the word ‘picturesque’ expresses 
for the fine arts. Pictwresque means fit to be put into 
a picture; we want a word literatesque, ‘fit to be put 
into a book.’ An artist goes through a hundred different 
country scenes, rich with beauties, charms, and merits, 
but he does not paint any of them. He leaves them 
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alone ; he idles on till he finds the hundred-and-first,— 
a scene which many observers would not think much of, 
but which he knows by virtue of his art will look well 
on canvas,—and this he paints and preserves. Sus- 
ceptible observers though not artists feel this quality 
too: they say of a scene, ‘How picturesque!’ meaning 
by this a quality distinct from that of beauty or sub- 
limity or grandeur, meaning to speak not only of the 
scene as it is in itself, but also of its fitness for imitation 
by art; meaning not only that it is good, but that its 
goodness is such as ought to be transferred to paper ; 
meaning not simply that it fascinates, but also that its 
fascination is such as ought to be copied by man. A 
fine and insensible instinct has put language to this 
subtle use: it expresses an idea without which fine art 
criticism could not go on; and it is very natural that 
the language of pictorial art should be better supplied 
with words than that of literary criticism, for the eye 
was used before the mind, and language embodies primi- 
tive sensuous ideas long ere it expresses or need express 
abstract and literary ones. 

“The reason why a landscape is ‘picturesque’ is 
often said to be that such landscape represents an ‘idea,’ 
But this explanation, though in the minds of some who 
use it it is near akin to the truth, fails to explain that 
truth to those who did not know it before; the word 
‘idea’ is so often used in these subjects when people do 
not know anything else to say; it represents so often 
a kind of intellectual insolvency when philosophers are 
at their wits’ end, that shrewd people will never readily 
on any occasion give it credit for meaning anything. A 
wise explainer must therefore look out for other words 
to convey what he has to say. Landscapes, like every- 
thing else in nature, divide themselves as we look at 
them into a sort of rude classification, We go down 
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a river, for example, and we see a hundred landscapes 
on both sides of it, resembling one another in much, 
yet differing in something ; with trees here and a farm- 
house there, and shadows on one side, and a deep pool 
far on,—a collection of circumstances most familiar in 
themselves, but making a perpetual novelty by the 
magic of their various combinations. We travel so for 
miles and hours, and then we come to a scene which 
also has these various circumstances and adjuncts, but 
which combines them best ; which makes the best whole 
of them, which shows them in their best proportion at 
a single glance before the eye. Then we say, ‘ This is 
the place to paint the river; this is the picturesque 
point!’ Or if not artists or critics of art, we feel with- 
out analysis or examination that somehow this bend 
or sweep of the river shall in future be the river to us: 
that it is the image of it which we will retain in our 
mind’s eye, by which we will remember it; which we 
will call up when we want to describe or think of it. 
Some fine countries, some beautiful rivers, have not this 
picturesque quality; they give us elements of beauty, 
but they do not combine them together; we go on for 
a time delighted, but after a time somehow we get 
wearied; we feel that we are taking in nothing and 
learning nothing; we get no collected image before 
our mind; we see the accidents and circumstances of 
that sort of scenery, but the summary scene we do not 
see: we find disjecta membra, but no form; various 
and many and faulty approximations are displayed in 
succession, but the absolute perfection in that country’s 
or river’s scenery—its type—is withheld. We go away 
from such places in part delighted, but in part bafHed. 
We have been puzzled by pretty things ; we have beheld 
a hundred inconsistent specimens of the same sort of 
beauty, but the rememberable idea, the full develop- 
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ment, the characteristic individuality of it we have 
not seen. 

‘“We find the same sort of quality in all parts 
of painting. We see a portrait of a person we know 
and we say, ‘It is like—yes, like of course, but it is 
not the man’; we feel it could not be any one else, 
but still, somehow, it fails to bring home to us the 
individual as we know him to be. He is not there. 
An accumulation of features like his are painted, but 
his essence is not painted; an approximation more or 
less excellent is given, but the characteristic expression, 
the typical form of the man is withheld.” ? 

That “typical form” is withheld because the painter 
has not felt in his own nature the peremptory desire 
to record it: by no echo of the true personality of his 
sitter has his vision been illumined, nor has he put 
any portion of his own individual choice or tempera- 
ment into the portrait, but has merely pieced together 
facts, repeating the form and colour on to the canvas 
without any clenching motive, any inevitable convic- 
tion. Whoever Titian painted, whoever Rembrandt 
painted, whoever Velasquez painted, was not only that 
individual, but that individual stamped with the indi- 
viduality of each of these master painters. A painter 
must by deep searching find out in nature what he 
can make his very own. He must be a watchman 
when with his fellows or with nature, and a mind not 
preoccupied with other thoughts must be available in 
order that Memory should hold the fruits of that watch- 
ing. He has to act when alone, struggling to create a 
form wherein to express the result of that watching. 
His mental vision must be absorbed by.the impressions 
which he has imbibed till he can echo them on to the 


1 “Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning; or, Pure, Ornate, and 
Grotesque Art in English Poetry.” Walter Bagehot. 
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canvas. Imperative is it that he should secure hours 
when such absorption is possible, hours also when the 
impressions received through the eye may be retained, 
fixed, and ripened in the brain; imperative that he 
should also secure hours of solitude at his easel for fer- 
vent action, while he transmits these impressions to the 
canvas. These conditions are of vital importance if the 
artist aims at producing the best work he can pro- 
duce, for an artist’s working vitality depends neither 
on stimulant nor tonic, but on the substantial food of 
well-digested thought, deep and genuine feeling, and a 
fine aroma of delicately cultured perception. 

By reason of his paramount passion overriding all 
others with which he is inspired, every great artist 
secures right conditions. He is absorbed in watching 
nature, the inspiring magnet which alike awakens and 
sustains his genius. He is no prey to distractions so 
far as they interfere with what he cares for most. 
He is an autocrat. He stamps his overruling passion 
on all conditions that meet him in life, making “ every- 
thing which happens appear to be such as it (‘his ruling 
principle’) wills it to be.” 

Of Leonardo it is said his “creations were not 
sudden inspirations of genius, as he tried to make 
Duke Lodovico and the Prior of the Dominican Con- 
vent believe, but far more frequently the results of 
long consideration, of acute calculation and innumerable 
technical experiments. Leonardo's way of observing 
and of working is shown very clearly, if one connects 
the heads of the Apostles in the Last Supper, which 
represent, as it were, all the types of the human 
character and temperament, with the celebrated cari- 
catures existing in nearly all the collections of Europe, 
caricatures which have occupied a whole army of imi- 
tators and copyists who made drawings and engravings, 
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amongst others an engraver like Wenzel Hollar. Vasari 
speaks already of these drawings, of which he himself 
owned some. He does, however, not believe them to 
be products of Leonardo’s fantastic moods, but drawn 
from nature. If he happened to see a strange face 
that interested him, he would sometimes follow the 
owner a whole day, till the features were so impressed 
on his mind that he would draw them from memory 
on reaching home. Lomazzo, who adds still more 
details, relates the same. Leonardo once wished to 
paint a picture with laughing peasants, and he chose 
some people he thought well adapted for this purpose. 
He took them to his house, and having made them 
feel at home, he prepared a feast, to which he invited 
several friends. Whilst they were at table, he related 
the maddest and funniest things he could imagine, 
causing them to laugh uproariously ; meanwhile, he 
most carefully observed their looks, and the contor- 
tions of their faces. After they had left, he went into 
his room, and drew such a true likeness of them, that 
no one could look at them without laughing also.” ? 
Walter Pater, in his Study of Leonardo, after re- 
ferring to his early slighter manner, writes: ‘“ His 
art, if it was to be something in the world, must be 
weighted with more of the meaning of nature and pur- 
pose of humanity. Nature (he maintained) was ‘the 
true mistress of higher intelligences.’ He plunged, 
then, into the study of nature. And in doing this, 
he followed the manner of the older students; he 
brooded over the hidden virtues of plants and crystals, 
the lines traced by the stars as they moved in the 
sky, over the correspondences which exist between the 
different orders of living things, through which, to 


1 “Teonardo da Vinci,” by Adolf Rosenberg, translated by J. Lohse. 
“ Monographs on Artists” series. 
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eyes opened, they interpret each other; and for years 
he seemed to those about him as one listening to a 
voice, silent for other men. 

‘He learned here the art of going deep, of tracking 
the sources of expression to their subtlest retreats, 
the power of an intimate prescience in the things he 
handled. He did not at once or entirely desert his 
art; only he was no longer the cheerful, objective 
painter, through whose soul, as through clear glass, 
the bright figures of Florentine life, only made a little 
mellower and more pensive by the transit, passed on 
to the white wall. He wasted many days in curious 
tricks of design, seeming to lose himself in the spin- 
ning of intricate devices of line and colour. He was 
smitten with a love of the impossible—the perforation 
of mountains, changing the course of rivers, raising 
great buildings, such as the church of San Giovanni, in 
the air; all those feats for the performance of which 
natural magic professed to have the key. Later writers, 
indeed, see in these efforts an anticipation of modern 
mechanics; in him they were rather dreams, thrown 
off by the overwrought and labouring brain. Two 
ideas were especially confirmed in him, as reflexes of 
things that had touched his brain in childhood beyond 
the depth of other impressions—the smiling of women, 
and the motion of great waters. And in such studies 
some interfusion of the extremes of beauty and terror 
shaped itself, as an image that might be seen and 
touched, in the mind of this gracious youth, so fixed 
that for the rest of his life it never left him. As if 
catching glimpses of it in the strange eyes or hair of 
chance people, he would follow such about the streets 
of Florence till the sun went down, of whom many 
sketches of his remain. Some of these are full of a 
curious beauty, that remote beauty which may be 
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apprehended only by those who have sought it care- 
fully ; who, starting with acknowledged types of beauty, 
have refined as far upon these as these refine upon 
the world of common forms. But mingled inextricably 
with this there is an element of mockery also; so that, 
whether in sorrow or scorn, he caricatures Dante even. 
Legions of grotesques sweep under his hand; for has 
not nature too her grotesques—the rent rock, the dis- 
torting lights of evening on lonely roads, the unveiled 
structure of man in the embryo, or the skeleton ?” 
Turner, Claude,’ and Leonardo were notably watchers; 
intent on stamping on their inner vision those things 
which had found an echo in their hearts. All great 
painters are watchers, their whole being intent on 
watching—retaining—till the moment for action comes. 
To battle with difficulties, to maintain absolute loyalty 
towards the personal individuality which is vouchsafed 
to every artist when he is born, to insist on the highest 
aim ruling the entire life, and at the same time to 
earn a living—that is now the problem set before every 
earnest student of art. If before a name is made he 
leads the life of a recluse, absorbed absolutely in his 
work, he is ignored in the race. He is urged by all 
who wish him to “get on” to keep himself as promi- 
nently before the world as possible. ‘‘ You must live 
before you can paint” is an indisputable fact. Again, 
on the other hand, if this view of living involves the 
killing of the goose that lays the golden eggs; if the 
fine sensitiveness, which is the artist’s special and 
exceptional possession, is deadened and dispersed by 
the distractions which this endeavour to keep before 
the world involves, the artist’s talent ceases to secure 


1 “Claude neglected no mode of study that was calculated to extend 
his knowledge and perfect his practice. His evenings were passed at the 
Academy and his days in the fields.” (Constable.) 
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its legitimate influence, and the chance of worthy 
success vanishes. As soon as his inborn gifts become 
starved by reason of counter influences usurping their 
supremacy in his life, all natural charm vanishes from 
his work and gets replaced by a sense of haste, empti- 
ness, strain, and effort. Once the work deteriorates, 
the game is lost in every sense. Through a manipula- 
tion of his social life, a clever artisan may, by coming 
into contact with purchasers in society, by playing 
sundry social tricks, prop up his falling fortunes by 
a spurious kind of luck in selling his work; but that 
means the conclusive extinction of the sacred fire—of 
any promises in youth there may have been. The 
goose that laid the golden eggs has been definitely 
killed. 

Surely it should be realised that, more than in any 
past age, there is no common or uncommon sense in 
painting pictures that do not record that humanly in- 
teresting and only truly precious treasure in art, the 
echo of the artisan’s own enthusiasm, the note that 
transmits his own ecstasy. The perfection reached in 
photography has many years since harmed the sale 
of uninspired work, and latterly the great strides made 
in reproducing colour puts out of court paintings which 
are not individual inventions; for who, except for pity’s 
sake, would buy an uninspired modern work when the 
best of the world’s greatest art can be so closely repro- 
duced for a few shillings? The same reasoning applies 
also to music. The human touch can appeal and say 
a something to the listener that no pianola, angelus, 
simplex, or any other mechanical instrument can in any 
sense convey ; but, before doing so, behind the finger- 
tips must be the being who is himself vibrating with the 
joy and meaning of music. ‘‘God forgive me if I am 
intolerant ; but, according to my mind, an artist must 
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produce his art out of his own heart, or he is none.”? 
Without that message from the artist's own tempera- 
ment and soul, the mechanical instrument beats any 
human performance. It gives the construction and 
form in the work of the great masters—the melody, 
rhythm, and time in their compositions—with greater 
precision, rapidity, and accuracy than can any human 
hand. But there it stops. The greater the master, the 
more he requires a living interpretation, an understand- 
ing sympathy—genius, in fact, in echoing the “ treasure 
that was laid up in his heart.” 

Boots, coats, hats, clothes in general—housing, food 
—such needs every human being in a civilised country 
must be possessed of; therefore, good, bad, or indifferent, 
of necessity they must be produced; but if art does 
not fulfil the true purpose of art, there can be no sense 
in producing it. Reproductions of great art, possess- 
ing every quality but the one precious, rare, personal, 
inspired touch of the gifted—the quality which has 
placed art among the world’s greatest treasures—must 
win the game. They cannot rival the real thing, but 
they teach the lesson that, without the real thing, art 
is a fraud, and must go the way of all frauds. 

This world in the main is full of commonplace people 
and their commonplace necessities. The common sense 
in viewing art is that it is mot commonplace. As regards 
art, the uncommon is no matter of class—it is bred in 
all classes, but it is in nowise appreciated by all classes. 
Hence the use of patrons. Patrons are required to 
foster and encourage the uncommon. Not only must a 
patron belong to an influential class and possess a per- 
ception of the merit and value of distinction: he must 
also have genius as a patron ; an unreasoning predilection 
for genius; he must find his delight in giving it full 

1 “Life, Letters, and Work of Frederic Leighton.” 
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scope for development. In the greatest civilisations the 
government of a nation possesses the genius of a patron. 


‘Trust me, no mere skill of subtle tracery, 
No mere practice of a dexterous hand, 
Will suffice, without a hidden spirit, 


That we may, or may not, understand.”! 


Bacon says, “Every defect of the mind may have 
a special receipt.” Every defect of fashion also may 
have a special receipt. Where is to be found the 
special receipt which will cure the disease from which 
art is suffering—the flooding on the world of count- 
less canvases, and the absence of works which increase 
the number of the world’s best treasures? ‘Talent, in- 
dustry, cultivation, abound: what is it that is wanting ? 
Surely it is that no one aims at finding his worthiest 
and completest self in his work? Incompatible condi- 
tions are courted. The stamp of an artist’s own indi- 
viduality is not made to reign supreme in the living of 
his life; he accommodates it to conditions which lower 
the standard and weaken the quality of his inventions. 
There is congestion because there is confusion. The all- 
important is mixed up with the less important. A kind 
of compromise is made: the great sacrifice is not made. 

‘When we travel, is it not wise to think—not of all 
the things we might possibly want—but of all the things 
we can do without? So in the life of an artist, is it 
not wise for him not to try to do all the things he might 
do, but to find out all he need not do; to simplify his 
life to the utmost, so as to leave ample space and leisure 
for the one great absorbing interest? Watts would 
often refer to this necessity in his own life: “I must 
deny myself everything but my work, or I should do 
nothing !” 

‘ Adelaide Anne Procter. 
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Rossetti’s motto was ‘ Frangas non flectas,” and he 
was true to that motto. ‘But when you shall say, 
‘As others do, so will I: I renounce, I am sorry for 
it, my early visions; I must eat the good of the land, 
and let learning and romantic expectations go until 
a more convenient season’—then dies the man in you; 
then once more perish the buds of art, and poetry and 
science, as they have died already in a thousand, thou- 
sand men. What cannot stand, must fall; and the 
measure of our sincerity, and therefore of the respect of 
men, is the amount of health and wealth we will hazard 
in the defence of right. Sacred courage indicates that 
a man loves an idea better than all things in the world ; 
that he is aiming neither at pelf nor comfort, but will 
venture all to put in act the invisible thought in his 
mind. Is it not the chief disgrace in the world, not to 
be an unit; not to be reckoned one character; not to 
yield that peculiar fruit which each man was created to 
bear? To say something that nothing has said before.” ? 

It is but a trite warning to plead that no one should 
follow art as a profession for the sake of having a pro- 
fession ; that a facility for drawing and a love for the 
beauty of nature may not alone justify the giving up of 
all life to the indulgence of such facility and love. The 
test must always remain: What will the student sacrifice 
for his love? There is no harder work in this world 
than to follow worthily the vocation of art: so hard is 
it, that it is useless to attempt such a following unless 
there is genius to back it. 

“Che cosa é@ uw genio ?—What is genius?” asks 
Adolfo Padovan, and answers: “ A physiological state 
of exquisite and exceptional nervous sensibility.” If 
this be so, and also that sustained effort is requisite 
before this ‘‘ exquisite and exceptional nervous sensi- 


1 Emerson. 
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bility” finds adequate expression, is it not very evident 
that an exceptional life of controlled circumstances is 
also absolutely necessary ? 

“There are those who would define genius by de- 
scribing it as the faculty for taking infinite pains. But, 
obviously, genius is in itself a power, born of inspira- 
tion, which so completely overmasters all other conditions 
in a nature, that no labour or time is taken into account 
so long as the impelling force obtains utterance. The 
inborn conviction in a nature that it has the power to 
create, demolishes all impediments which come in the 
way to hinder power from stamping itself into a form. 
The necessity of taking infinite pains is but the natural 
and inevitable consequence of the burning desire—born, 
who knows how—in the spirit of those who are blessed 
with genius, and the faculty to discern how best to 
develop it.” * 


“Great is the glory, for the strife is hard!” 


The strife is hard, and the temptations to be diverted 
from following the high calling are great. 

Often, in this day, for instance, disguised under a 
semblance of encouragement, clever artists are enticed 
to have a “one man show” of their sketches. Slight 
sketches, whose legitimate end would be to act as notes 
for serious work, are finished up a Jittle, so far as to justify 
a frame, and placed together to form a pleasant record 
of a tour in picturesque scenes, and friends of the artists 
are found to purchase them. The habit of living in flats, 
which is increasing daily, encourages the production of 
small pictures; likewise the small sacrifices modern 
purchasers are inclined to make for the sake of art 
encourages the production of very slight work, quickly 
done. The hundreds and thousands of pounds must 

1 “Life, Letters, and Work of Frederic Leighton.” 
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go in motors, and the tens and twenties in art. The 
sketches may be quickly done, but, like successful Christ- 
mas cards, even the slightest sketch must be worth 
something as a sketch before it asserts for itself a value 
to the purchaser. The painter cannot have his mind 
absorbed by the creation of serious work and by making 
money by selling sketches. The tired-out hand and 
brain, which have given their best to serious work, 
cannot, by snatching a few hours, weeks, or months of 
so-called holiday, hope to turn his activities successfully 
into the direction of painting pot-boilers. 

Nothing Leighton painted had more charm than the 
sketches he made during his travels, for the simple joy 
he took in making them. They are among the most 
beautiful little canvases the world possesses recording 
effects of southern light and colour, and which assuredly 
say something which has never been said before. Com- 
pleted in an hour or two, and never retouched, they are 
the exact vision Leighton saw transmitted on to canvas, 
the scene as reflected at that hour on the retina of his 
eye—but the eye which saw what the brain required of 
it, and what the love of such scenes compelled the brain 
to require. These are essentially “the expression of 
an artist's uncommissioned mood,” to use Mr. MacColl’s 
words, and treated by Leighton as notes for serious 
work. He hung them round him in his studio, to recall 
the happiness of those holidays amid the sunny loveli- 
ness of Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, Algiers, and to sug- 
gest to students who could not travel somewhat of the 
colouring of southern climes. The “ uncommissioned 
mood” means holiday—freedom to the painter, for then 
his personal individuality can have its game all to itself’; 
no accommodation to the views of possible purchasers, 
or to the walls of an exhibition, interferes with the 
game. Many artists’ sketches are finer works of art 
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than are their finished pictures, because they are the 
free outcome of the uncommissioned mood. They say 
what alone that individual can say, unfettered, un- 
shadowed by moods alien to his artist temperament. 
Speaking of Wilkie, Delacroix writes to Pierret from 
London (1825): “J’ai été chez M. Wilkie, et je ne 
l'apprécie que depuis ce moment. Les tableaux achevés 
m’avaient déplus, et dans le fait ses ébauches et ses 
esquisses sont au-dessus de tous les éloges. Comme 
tous les peintres de tous les 4ges et de tous les pays, 
il gate réguliérement ce qu il fait de beau.” * 

In this day, the commissioned mood would seem to 
usurp even the holiday time. A sequence in the sub- 
jects is required, with a view to a “‘show”; calculation 
enters in; a responsible element dictates the choice 
and amount of finish, and so the free-lance fun is ex- 
tinguished. Few artists, probably, intentionally mean 
to sacrifice serious work to the enticements of making 
money by work they cannot consider serious ; but minds 
cannot run along two grooves at the same time, and the 
serious work requires the help of the holiday, the “ un- 
commissioned mood” for a time, to bring fresh impulse 
and inspiration to the real fight of seizing and express- 
ing ina serious, permanent form, what has never been 
said before. 

Letters exist” from Robert Browning, and from his 
wife, to Robert Lytton—the poet who was forced into 
diplomacy and died when our ambassador in Paris— 
which contain advice which might serve equally well as 
counsel to art students as to the writer of poetry. 

‘What we want in you is a more absorbing life of 


1 “T have been to see Mr. Wilkie, and it is only now that I appreciate 
him. I did not like his finished pictures, but certainly his studies and his 
sketches are above all praise. Like all painters of all times and all countries, 
he systematically spoils the beautiful things he does.” 

* “Tife of Robert, Earl Lytton,” by Lady Betty Balfour. 
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your own, my dear friend, more individuality, so that 
you should not remind us of this poet and that poet, 
when you are so certainly and thoroughly a poet your- 
self. You don’t imitate, then why should you not be 
original? But you sympathise too much. It’s your 
own wine, but you use your neighbour’s glass to drink 
it out of, from some cause or other—too much love, per- 
haps, or unconscious indolence. . . . Dear Mr. Lytton, 
let us remember that art requires the whole man, 
austerely and unreservedly given, and that great things 
must be done greatly ; with a great purpose, a great 
heart, a great courage, a great energy, and a great per- 
sistent patience. So, to you, who know this as well as I 
do, I say just, ‘ Patience, courage, the victory is sure,’ 
because it is pleasant to hear one’s thought echoed by 
the voice of a friend, and I am yours indeed.”* Lady 
Betty Balfour continues: ‘‘ Every word of this letter (so 
characteristic of the earnest writer of it) appealed to the 
friend to whom it was written; but while Mrs. Browning 
urged Robert Lytton to live for his poetry, his father 
condemned such an ambition as wholly frivolous and 
implored him only to consider it his pastime. Robert 
Lytton answers: ‘‘‘ Art requires the whole man.” Ah, 
how well I know that! How bitterly I feel it! But, 
why do you say it to me, who am doomed to be a 
dilettante for life ?’” 

“ Let us remember that art requires the whole man, 
austerely and unreservedly gwen; that great things 
must be done greatly; with a great purpose, a great 
heart, a great courage, a great energy, and a great 
persistent patience.” 

Delacroix writes in his Journal, 14 Mai, 1824: 
“Quoi! vous étes original, dites-vous, et cependant 
votre vertu ne sallume qu’ la lecture de Byron ou du 


1 Mrs. Browning to Robert Lytton, 1856. 
U 
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Dante, etc.! Cette fitvre, vous la prenez pour la puis- 
sance de produire, ce n’est plutét qu'un besoin d’imiter. 
... Eh! non, cest quwils n’ont pas dit la centiéme 
partie de ce quil y a & dire; cest qu'avec une seule 
des choses quils effleurent, il y a plus de matiéres aux 
génies nouveaux qu'il n’y a (manque dans le manu- 
scrit) et que la nature a mis en dépét dans les grands 
imaginations futures, plus de nouveautés 4 dire sur ses 
eréations qu'elle n’a crée de choses.” * 

Watts would often dwell on the fact that there was 
no such thing as actual originality in art, for the reason 
that no human being was capable of inventing any 
object that had not, directly or indirectly, consciously or 
unconsciously, been suggested to the mind by sights 
in nature or art; that all visions of the brain were 
started from the stores of memory, from impressions 
gathered from what the eye had seen, and from sugges- 
tions caught from other inventions, human or super- 
human. Nevertheless, so long as men or women went 
on being born, so long would there be those who would 
view old truths, suggestions, and impressions, gathered 
out of the storehouses of other brains and other tem- 
peraments, from a fresh angle; annexed ideas made 
individual by being given forth from a new platform. 
People talked, Watts would say, of extraordinary like- 
nesses—was it not far more extraordinary that, out of 
the millions of human beings inhabiting the earth, no 
two people were exactly alike? As in the outward 


* “What! you are original, you say, and yet your inspiration is only 
fired by reading Byron and Dante, etc.! This fever that you take for 
creative power, it is rather the necessity of imitating. ... Ah! no, it is 
that these have not said the hundredth part of what there is to say ; it is 
only with one item of things that they touch, there are more fresh matters 
for new geniuses than there were . . . and that nature has put into deposit 
in the great imaginations of the future, more new things to say about her 
creations than things she has created.” 
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appearance, so in the inner nature. Fresh combinations 
of qualities, of sensibilities, of gifts, of powers generally, 
induce new standpoints from which life is focussed by 
every separate man, woman, and child. That, Watts 
maintained, was the only originality human beings could 
lay claim to.’ 

The “whole man” that art requires must loyally 
encourage and develop whatever an individual feels to 
be his own particular combination of qualities. Should 
his personal individuality be merged, through intense 
admiration and enthusiasm, into the genius of another, 
honestly copying that other means being most true 
unto himself. This often happens in the early stage 
of an artist’s career. A student may find the firmest 
standpoint, from which to take his own flight into the 
realms of invention, in the genius of another with whom 
he is keenly in sympathy. For the time he sees 
through other eyes, but even in such imitation there 
can be a development of so-called originality, inde- 
pendence, and sincerity. Robert Lytton writes to his 
father, Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton: ‘“‘No one can say 
to one, ‘ Follow this one, or that other, for he has the 
truth. Better run knee-deep into a quagmire after a 
will-o’-the-wisp, if one feels the desire to do so, and finds 
pleasure in the doing of it. One is sure to find one’s 

1 “When with me, however, he (Watts) most persistently denied his 
right as an artist to claim an ‘originality.’ He would talk very interestingly 
on the subject of originality. ‘There is no such thing, really, as originality,’ 
he would maintain, ‘How can the human mind conceive anything abso- 
lutely new? The ideas of Heaven and Hell, and of all things conceived by 
the human imagination and not actually seen, are nevertheless based on 
human experience. To create what is called original art, is merely the 
power to seize, remember, and combine such experiences, and to put them 
into a form, stamping them doubtless with strong personal preferences 
and feelings ; but the form such art takes cannot be really new, it must 
always be a reflection and combination of something that has been seen 


or heard. The combination may be a new one, but the ingredients are 
old. ”—Renumiscences of G. F', Watts, p. 838. 
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own way at last, I think, spite of the light being false 
or true. If now there be in my talk too much of other 
men’s language, it is because I have a strong sympathy 
with these certain men, and hail in their language the 
most correspondent expression I have yet found to my 
own thoughts and wants. Well, soon, I trust, I shall 
find expressions of my own, closer and better still. In 
the meantime, I am really myself, even in the imitation.” 

Robert Lytton was a striking example of a man, 
gifted as a poet and in other ways, whose genius could 
never fully ripen, owing to the want of self-centred 
strength. He writes to Mrs. Browning: “I am sick of 
the inconsistency of my own life; I am sick at heart 
and angry. Oh, if-—but no matter—I keep that word 
‘if? for my epitaph, and will not abuse it now.” (The 
Hague, 1856.) His daughter and biographer adds: 
_ ‘There was, however, an internal as well as an external 
reason for this life’s inconsistency. The ‘sympathy’ 
which, as Mrs. Browning rightly felt, interfered with 
his complete originality as poet, interfered also with his 
making poetry the one object of his life: for, while it 
made him ready to exaggerate the genius of others . 
it made him underrate his own faculties, and doubt his 
powers. He lacked one thing, which prevented the 
sacrifice of all things else—the self-confidence, namely, 
which should accompany genius.” Robert Lytton writes 
to his father (Vienna, 1860): “There can be no doubt 
about real genius. It is sure of the world, and the 
world is sure of it.” 

In pictorial and plastic art the “ myself” is primarily 
and most legitimately fed on nature. In the preface to 
Constable’s “English Landscape” he writes: “In art 
there are two modes by which men aim at distinction. 
In the one, by a careful application to what others have 
accomplished the artist imitates their works, or selects 
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and combines their various beauties; in the other, he 
seeks excellence at its primitive source—nature. In the 
first, he forms a style upon the study of pictures, and 
produces either imitative or eclectic art; in the second, 
by a close observation of nature he discovers quali- 
ties existing in her which have never been portrayed 
before, and thus forms a style which is original. The 
results of the one mode, as they repeat that with which 
the eye is already familiar, are soon recognised and 
estimated, while the advances of the artist in a new 
path must necessarily be slow, for few are able to judge 
of that which deviates from the usual course or are 
qualified to appreciate original studies.” 

We are assuredly taught by experience that it is 
only by repetition, by a thing having been said over 
and over again, that the general public is made to 
attend to anything, and it is precisely the most inven- 
tive natures which are never inspired to repeat them- 
selves or others. ‘A good thing is never done twice,” 
said John Constable; and again, in a conversation with 
Northcote, “It should be the aim of an artist to bring 
something to light out of nature for the first time. 
Something like that for which, in mechanics, a patent 
would be granted; an original invention or decided 
improvement.” It is not by painting new places that 
the artist brings “something to light out of nature for 
the first time”; it is by discovering in the world of 
light, form, and colour something new, some pictorial 
meaning which appeals to his temperament and sensi- 
bilities ; nevertheless the first suggestion to make such 
a discovery often happens to lie in the appreciation of 
another painter’s work. 

The power of annexing the value of inspirations 
vouchsafed to others, without losing a tittle of self- 
dependence or strength of personal individuality, is 
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a great gift in itself, and it is those who possess this 
gift who are capable of developing the highest culture. 
They accumulate, as they go on, sources wherewith to 
enrich their own soil, having all the time an inevitable 
hold on their own self-centre ; the while their outlook 
becomes wider, their sense of relative proportion in all 
things becomes greater; the intrinsic value, and the 
cause of the value of the world’s best treasures, more 
distinctly realised. They move on more extended lines ; 
they are more alive in the most vital sense than those 
who do not possess this gift. They are, as was once 
aptly said, springs, and not cisterns. The cistern has 
the water put into it; the spring bubbles up of itself— 
an active, living force. Everything that is annexed by 
that living force increases its strength without divert- 
ing its channel. 

In his Life of Constable, Leslie writes: ‘‘ Lord 
Bacon says of the sciences, ‘It is a fatal mistake to 
suppose that they have gradually arrived at a state of 
perfection, and then been recorded by some one writer 
or other; and that, as nothing better can afterwards 
be invented, men need but cultivate and set off what 
is thus discovered and completed: whereas, in reality, 
this registering of sciences proceeds only from the 
assurance of a few, and the sloth and ignorance of 
many.” This hight in which Bacon wrote respecting 
the sciences was, Leslie says, exactly that in which 
Constable viewed the arts, and was analogous to the 
principle of each artist starting freely from his own 
standpoint of feeling, and not submitting, as Bacon 
goes on to say, to “absolute resignation or perpetual 
captivity. Let great authors have therefore their due; 
but so as not to defraud time, which is the author of 
authors, and the parent of truth.” 

A distinguished scholar writes: “It is the living 
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ideas alone that grow and have power of reproduc- 
tion. . . . The mechanical handing on of what others 
have written or thought, without the power of trans- 
mitting the living spirit of the thinker or the seer, is 
trafficking in dead or barren ideas... . There is no 
conscious wisdom in it; it is the work of elemental 
transmission solely, an excellent thing in itself, exceed- 
ingly useful, but not the work of self-found men.” 

Of all English artists, Turner is the best example 
of one who thoroughly mastered the genius of many 
others, and yet tenaciously held on to his own in- 
dividuality in art. His self-imposed competition in 
the Liber Studiorum with Claude’s Inber Veritatis 
is a tour de force as a manifestation of this power of 
retaining essential individuality through an outward 
semblance of imitation. 

Mr. MacColl writes:' “ Girtin-Turner was not the 
equal of Girtin, as the sketches the two did together 
remain to show; Turner’s education had a wider circle 
to complete with a slower movement; his ambition was 
all-assimilating. There was a Gainsborough-Turner, a 
Wilson-Turner, a Morland, a Crome, a Vandervelde, 
a Claude, a Poussin, a Salvator, even a Wilkie and 
a Lawrence-Turner, before the schooling was finished. 
It has been pointed out how deliberately he pitted his 
forces against all masters in turn. He painted a ‘ Venus 
and Adonis’ in emulation of Titian, an extraordinary 
piece of emulation of Rembrandt (in the Farnley collec- 
tion). No possible opening escaped him. De Louther- 
bourg struck him by his scene painting, ingenuity and 
command of effects of light (illustrated by his ‘ Kido- 
phusicon,’ a stage landscape entertainment with realistic 
effects of light, wind and water, movement and sound). 
Turner is said to have hung about his studio to dis- 

1 “Nineteenth Century Art.” 
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cover his secrets, till Madame de Loutherbourg ejected 
him. ... Turner’s art, then, was an extraordinary 
elaboration alike on the composer's and the observer's 
side.” 

It is interesting to trace the influences which de- 
veloped alike in Leighton and Watts the feeling for form 
which in both artists is analogous to that of the Greek. 
Before going to Italy, Watts had studied the perfection 
in the work of Pheidias in the Elgin Marbles, a perfec- 
tion rediscovered by Haydon; and a visit to Greece later 
only confirmed his conviction that the Pheidian school 
of sculpture made a higher appeal to his artistic sense 
than did any other. That was ‘the indelible seal’ which, 
in the case of his brother artist, had been stamped 
on Leighton’s artistic nature through the distinguished 
nature of his master, Steinle.e When Watts lived in 
Italy, from the year 1843 to 1847, he found that it was 
the work of Orcagna and Titian that appealed most to 
his imagination, and to his sense of form and colour— 
Orcagna’s great conceptions, which struck notes stranger 
and more widely suggestive than those dictated and re- 
stricted by special religious creeds; Titian, the glorious 
Titian of the Renaissance, whose sense and modelling 
had the breadth and bloom of Pheidian art, and whose 
colour was triumphant in qualities of richness and. 
subtlety combined. The pure beauty in the early reli- 
gious painters made a much slighter and less personal 
appeal to Watts during those four years he lived in 
Italy.” 

Steinle had sought to inspire Leighton with a love 
and a true appreciation for these early religious painters. 

“After visiting Padua, Siena, Perugia, Assisi, how- 
ever, the pupil became a keen admirer of this early art, 
independently of any influence other than the inherent 
beauty, dignity, and purity of the feeling in the works 
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themselves. Moreover, the natural sympathy which 
Leighton felt for the art of Greece, discovered in this 
early Italian work records of her influence, and that, in 
a very striking manner, it was allied to that of the great 
ancients. In his Academy address of 1887, we find this 
alluded to in the following passage : 

“*The production, both in sculpture and painting, 
of the middle period of the thirteenth century has a 
character of transition. In painting, the works, for 
instance, of Cimabue and of Duccio are still impreg- 
nated with the Byzantine spirit, and occasionally reveal 
startling reminiscences of classic dignity and power, to 
which justice is not, I think, sufficiently rendered. In 
sculpture, the handiwork of Nicolo Pisano is full of the 
amplitude, the rhythm, and virility of classic art. I see 
in it, indeed, the tokens of a new life in art, but little 
sign of a new artistic form—it is not a dawn; it is an 
after-glow, strange, belated, and solemn. In the art of 
Giotto and the Giottosques, the transformation is ful- 
filled. It is an art lit up with the spirit of St. Francis, 
warm with Christian love, pure with Christian purity, 
simple with Christian humility; it is the fit language 
of a pious race, endowed with an exquisite instinct of 
the expressiveness of form, as form, but untrained as 
yet in the knowledge of the concrete facts of the outer 
world; an art fresh with the dew and tenderness of 
youth, and yet showing, together with this virginal 
quality of young life, a simple forcefulness prophetic 
of the power of its riper day. Within the outline of 
these general characteristics, individuality found sufh- 
cient scope.’” 

In conclusion—painting in which no personal in- 
dividuality has asserted itself cannot be counted as 
reasonable art; it conveys no charm; it elicits no 

1 “Tife, Letters, and Work of Frederic Leighton,” vol. i. p. 226. 
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Sympathy ; it has no reason to exist, for the reason that 
photography in its various phases supplies the need of 
@ mere copy of nature better. It is only when nature 
appeals to a something in a craftsman which is purely 
and entirely his very own that a work wakens into life. 
Any attempt to put on to canvas an aspect of nature 
without the record of a personal response from the in- 
dividuality of the painter is a fruitless effort, the heart 
of it being left out. 


ESSAY V 


THE “SOMETHING” SAID BY LEIGHTON WHICH 
“NOTHING HAS SAID BEFORE” 


In running to ground these “somethings” said by 
artists who have won fame, the first thing naturally 
to guard against is being detained by the obviously 
striking qualities in the work, those most obviously 
recognised by the public as distinguishing it, for this 
would be taking “refuge in generalities,” and it is 
specialities, not generalities, we are seeking for. 

It would be allowed by all Leighton’s admirers that 
his art possessed distinction of style, evinced a sense of 
beauty, a power of drawing the structure of form with 
unerring accuracy; and that a refinement of feeling 
pervaded every work, however slight, which he accom- 
plished. Beauty, style, rhythm, restraint, breadth— 
these finer laws of nature—are all echoed in Leighton’s 
drawing and sculpture, but are also in the art of others 
whose names are great. In the House of Art are many 
mansions. What particular mansion does Leighton’s 
art occupy which distinguishes it from those of these 
others ? 

When Leighton died, Giovanni Costa wrote of him: 
‘Leighton solved certain problems, which appeared 
insoluble. For instance, he combined a life at high 
pressure with the most exquisite politeness, truth with 
poetry, an iron will with the tenderness of a mother's 
heart, high aims with a practical life and with the 
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worship of beauty, the ardour of which was only 
equalled by its purity.” 

The ‘‘something” Leighton’s art said, peculiar in 
itself, was likewise a solving of certain problems, a 
uniting of certain opposites. In it we find a union 
of a virile feeling for structure—for what might be 
termed the architectural sense for form, defined accuracy 
in drawing and modelling—together with an emotionally 
intimate and caressing sense of beauty which crept into 
every touch. In this combination of the masculine and 
the feminine qualities in the expression of form he has 
said the last word. 

These ‘‘ somethings,” which stamp the work of great 
artists, are, needless to say, the result of intuitive 
and not of acquired gifts. Those conversant with the 
thousands of drawings which Leighton left, realise that, 
from the earliest to the latest, all are characterised 
by that union of qualities rarely combined except in 
the greatest Italian masters: forcible rightness and 
exactness in conceiving form and structure, a definite 
scholarly correctness, caressed by a singularly tender 
expression of grace and beauty. There was never a 
drawing more perfect of its kind than that of a 
Byzantine well-head in Venice,‘ made by Leighton when 
he was twenty-one. In the Leighton House collection 
there are also a great number of early drawings of 
figures, flowers, and foliage* in which is as clearly dis- 
cerned this combination as in those later studies (also 
to be found there), for the frieze Leighton painted in 
South Audley Street—for “The Sea gave up the Dead 
that were in It,” and ‘“Phcenicians bartering with 
Britons,” the panel for the Royal Exchange. 


* Reproduced, p. 81 of “ Life of Lord Leighton.” 
2 See reproductions, pp. 69, 98, 145, 149, 152, 200, 201, 202, 2038, 205, 
206, 207, “ Life of Lord Leighton.” 
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In the preface to the catalogue of Leighton’s works, 
preserved in his house, referring to the early studies, we 
find the following remarks: “There is absolutely no 
mannerism traceable; there is nature’s own quality of 
style. There is nothing slovenly in nature, there is as 
surely nothing slovenly in Lord Leighton’s art. The 
gift which in these modern days is perhaps most rare 
is a sense of style. Leighton’s feeling for style was 
as much part of his individual and native taste as was 
his delight in any other quality of beauty in nature. 
Indeed, what we call style in art is but the reflection of 
the same quality in nature herself accentuated, the love 
which adds to the more obvious facts of nature a further 
quality of truth, a completer insight into her. Leighton 
possessed a sculptor’s feeling for form. It was his grasp 
of truth in structure which gives a special value to 
his outline drawings. The sensitiveness to the right 
character of the form, to which his pencil outline was 
the limit, influenced the quality of the touch as he 
portrayed that limit. He felt things ‘in the round’ as 
solid projections in various planes, advancing or reced- 
ing from the eye. As in the best sculpture, to every 
silhouette of the solid form you get a fine, subtle, 
absolutely clear outline; so in Leighton’s drawing of 
a contour, never is there any vague or undecided 
passage. This ensures to his work the quality of 
distinction. These studies have, one and all, that 
quality. They are distunguished, as are fragments of 
the best Greek sculpture. 

“Every artist falls specially in love with one or 
other class of sentiment in nature. Whether his special 
gifts guide his passion, or his passion his gifts, who 
can say? Probably each urges the other. The special 
note of beauty in nature which excited Leighton’s 
deepest enthusiasm was the quality which is most like 
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that in a shell. In the pumpkin flowers, in the study 
‘Kalmia Latifolia, and in many others, is recalled 
notably the fine, pure, carved distinctness of the forms 
in a shell—the shell that contains the form and colour 
that at once delights the painter and the sculptor sense. 
In the oil sketches by Leighton, poems of southern light 
and colour, records of voyages in the Aigean Seas and 
off the coasts and islands of Greece and Asia Minor, 
we again recall the special beauty in the quality and 
colour of a shell, the rainbow tints in mother-of-pearl, 
the faint translucence trembling in a sheen of light. 

“In gauging the exceptional quality of the gifts 
which all these studies evince, it will be well to re- 
member that Leighton, at the time they were made, 
was under no influence but that of his own high 
standard, and led by no lights save those of his own 
delicate perceptions. For the last twenty or thirty 
years, detail in nature—vegetation and nature which 
is called ‘still life-—has been truthfully popularised 
by photography, so that now all students have it in 
their power to study from such detail treated on a 
flat surface. Beauty of natural structure and grace of 
line rendered with the right perspective on a sheet of 
paper can be enjoyed and made use of by every artist. 
Many do avail themselves of photographs to carry out 
and complete the details of their pictures. But when 
Leighton made these wonderful drawings, no such stan- 
dards of elaborate finish of detail had been diffused. 
Nor had he joined, nor in any way come under the 
influence of the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. Though 
we may truly liken these studies from ‘still life’ to those 
by Leonardo, as regards the truthful perfection of copies 
from nature, there is no evidence in Leighton’s draw- 
ings that the work, even of the great, much-revered- 
by-him Italian masters had influenced him when 
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drawing from nature. On the contrary, there is the 
strong stamp of his own peculiar genius on all of them, 
the stamp that proves rather that he saw and loved 
nature as a Greek would have seen and loved her. 
Essentially Greek-like was the attitude in which 
Leighton approached nature, 7.e. with an emotion ever 
ardent in its intensity, but as ever restrained by the 
rare gift—the sense of style and of the right balance 
and proportion necessary in treating worthily the 
beauties of nature in the language of art. Indeed, it 
may truly be affirmed that Leighton was made more 
like a Greek than like an Englishman as regarded his 
artistic powers, English though he was to the backbone 
in feeling and sentiment. The effect produced by that 
collected exhibition of his works in 1897 was, beyond 
all other effects, that of achievement ; and achievement 
which was the result of a perfect mastery and grasp of 
alms meant to be achieved from the first to the last 
touch on the canvas. Leighton was far too great an 
artist ever to be satisfied with the results of his labour. 
Those who knew him best can testify to his terrible 
depressions and disappointments. Still, there was, to 
use Lord Rosebery’s expression, no ‘muddling through,’ 
such as so many English artists confess to in reaching 
the final result. Greek-like, Leighton saw everything 
in a definite, clearly outlined view, and, from the be- 
ginning to the end, his work was one direct forwarding 
of his original purpose.” 

As in the case of distinguished personalities their 
‘‘atmosphere” radiates an influence far beyond the 
number of those who can define in what the influence 
consists, so, in like manner, any work of art possessing 
the quality of distinction carries with it an effect which, 
in nine cases out of ten, the person affected could not 
explain. With Leighton, as with the Greeks, every 
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form is explicit, nothing smudged, nothing that might 
be anything else—everything is distinctly itself, chal- 
lenging the lover of nature openly and with courage. 
It is this courage, united with singular refinement, 
which infuses Leighton’s work with a sense of rare 
distinction, whether it be a faint pencil outline or a 
finished painting. 

“As the exquisite fragments in pencil of cyclamen, 
bramble, and vine branch’ explain most intimately 
Leighton’s genius as a draughtsman, so this head of 
‘Neruccia’ (painted 1879)* appears, together with one 
other work, to explain most explicitly his genius as a 
painter, a modeller with the brush. In 1890 Leighton 
painted ‘The Bath of Psyche.’* The modelling in the 
torso of this figure, and in the head of ‘ Neruccia,’ reach 
the zenith as exemplifying Leighton’s individuality as 
a painter. They might truly earn for him the title of 
a Praxiteles of the brush.” ‘ 

It is in drawing the human form that Leighton’s 
unrivalled power of deciphering correctly the ‘archi- 
tecture” of nature is most obviously conclusive—the 
building up with unerring accuracy the modelling of 
form within the contour, for the reason that laws 
governing human structure are more stringent and 
exact than those governing vegetation and landscape, 
therefore a deviation from those laws is more quickly 
discerned and consummate rightness more easily recog- 
nised; but to Leighton himself the joy was as great 
to unravel exhaustively complications in the construc- 
tion of a branch of vine-leaves or the massed foliage of 
a lemon tree (a joy retained to the end of his life, as 


1 See reproduction, “Life, Letters, and Work of Frederic Leighton,” 
vol. i. ch. iii. 

2 Reproduced, wid., vol. ii. p. 255. 

® Reproduced, wbid., vol. ii. p. 255. 

4 Tbid., vol. ii. p. 257. 
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seen by the studies of sea-holly made at Malimore three 
months before his death’) as to draw from the human 
figure. The intoxicating goal aimed at was always the 
same—to secure a record of nature’s perfection. 

A sense of the construction of form may be evinced 
more aggressively by many good draughtsmen than by 
Leighton. Expression is often not restrained by the 
feeling which awed Leighton, ‘‘a shyness” when he was 
faced by the serenity and perfection of finish in nature. 
Forcible drawings much admired often show more vio- 
lence than is consistent with truth to nature’s laws, but 
the more obvious the sense of foreshortening, the more 
pronounced the treatment of curve and plane in the 
structure, the cleverer is the work judged to be by the 
majority of critics. Undue violence, however, is never 
found in nature’s treatment of line or surface. Nature 
never explains herself aggressively. She is infinitely 
subtle and gently ingenious no less than powerfully 
constructive ; expressing herself— however forcibly — 
with deliberation, dignity, and a sense of balance. But 
rarely in modern times is the sense of duly proportioned 
balance in a work of art fully appreciated. What is 
most admired, is the exaggeration of any quality which 
the fashion of the moment has made popular, for it is 
easily recognised and, like a tune of music often heard, 
requires no effort or time to master; moreover it is 
being in the fashion to admire it! 

Leighton’s art was not “art for art’s sake,” but 
art for nature’s sake: nature including the “sense 
of reality” he felt in relation to his own imaginings. 
Inspired by exquisite delight to unravel every subtlety 
of fact in her creations, to trace every quality in her 
structure and forms, the feminine in character no less 

1 Reproduced in “Life, Letters, and Work of Frederic Leighton,” 
vol. i. p. 219, 
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than the sturdier masculine, he allowed neither to 
suffer by the presence of the other. It is this ful- 
ness in his conception of form, his unerring sense of 
balance and proportion, united to enormous facility 
and keen feeling for beauty, which places Leighton, 
not only as foremost in the ranks of England’s 
draughtsmen, but second also to no other the world 
has seen. 

A further distinct individuality Leighton’s art pos- 
sesses is beauty in the expression of attitude. He 
imbues attitude as well as countenance with senti- 
ment, and in this power his work recalls that of 
Greek sculpture more conclusively than does the 
work of any other modern worker, either English or 
foreign. As now, when in most European countries 
the human figure is always seen dressed rather than 
draped, expression in a pose is very rarely rendered 
in art. Jean-Francois Millet and Bastien Lepage, 
by means of the scantiest of peasant garments, found 
means at times to give an emotional character to a 
pose, but as a rule the sense of rendering any fine 
sentiment in the attitude of a figure seems to have 
become extinct. Perception in that direction has 
become deadened by reason of the dress worn in 
these days. What sentiment of a subtle or refined 
character could any attitude of a human figure record 
when it is deformed by the wearing of stays or high 
heels, or by man’s modern costume, culminating in 
the frightful chimney-pot hat? Watts was for ever 
deprecating these unreasonable fashions. He not only 
considered them hideous, and in every sense objec- 
tionable, but he felt they likewise deprived the 
artist's eye of its best legitimate source of nourish- 
ment—beauty of form and movement in the human 
figure, 
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At the age of twenty-six, Leighton paid his 
first visit to Algiers, and there he was entranced 
by seeing the figure draped instead of dressed. He 
writes: “Arabs of the desert, with their lofty bear- 
ing and ample drapery—negresses, dressed in long, 
indigo-coloured draperies.” Again, in a letter to his 
friend and master, Von Steinle: “I have just come 
back from Africa, where I have spent some weeks 
with extreme pleasure, and, I believe, not without 
great benefit; indeed, I might say that an artist 
cannot perfect his sense of form so well anywhere as 
in the East, the types of characteristic stamp which 
meet one’s eye at every step are a wonder to see, 
and of the simple grandeur of the costumes one can 
form no previous conception—one sees real Michael 
Angelos running about the streets.”* And again, to 
his mother, Leighton wrote: ‘Nearly all Arab 
children are lovely, and look great darlings in their 
Turkish dress.” More than twenty years later, the 
impression made by these “ great darlings” in Turkish 
dress found shape in “The Music Lesson,” ‘ Winding 
the Skein,” “ Weaving the Wreath,” “At a Reading- 
Desk,” and in “ The Light of the Harem,” all painted 
in the Kensington studio, where now on the walls 
hang many sheets covered by drawings in which the 
sentiment, the motive, is expressed quite as fully 
through the attitude of the figure and the drapery 
on it as through the countenance. Artists, when 
painting scenes of modern life, into which they wish 
to introduce sentiment of a subtle or lofty character, 
are constrained to convey expression through the 
countenance only, modern dress obliterating any ex- 
pression an attitude of the figure might express ; 


1 “‘T,ife, Letters, and Work of Frederic Leighton,” vol. i. pp, 299-304 ; 
translation from a letter written in German. 
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but Leighton went farther afield, and chose those 
subjects where suitable drapery could adapt itself 
harmoniously to natural movements, these being used 
to express the sentiment of his subject no less than 
the expression in a face. 

In modelling the undraped figure—‘“‘An Athlete 
struggling with a Python”* or “A Sluggard,” for ex- 
ample—there is in Leighton’s work the same intimate 
sympathy with the meaning of form when in movement 
as that possessed by the Greeks; a sentiment for beauty, 
to quote again his friend Giovanni Costa’s words, “ the 
ardour of which was equalled only by its purity.” “As 


1 The following tributes to the greatness of this statue, now in the 
Tate Gallery, are from letters written by the French sculptor Dalou, George 
H. Boughton, and Sir J. E. Boehm. 

“ Mon cher Leighton, st mes humbles félicitations peuvent vous toucher, jen 
serais tres heureux, J’espérais vous voir lundi dernier a lV Académy, et vous 
complimenter comme vous le méritez pour votre belle statue. A quot sert de gratter 
toute sa vie un morceau de terre, quand pres de sor on vort tout & cowp surgur un 
chef V@euvre Vune main & qui la sculpture étart jusque ld restée étrangere? . . . 
J.Dauov.” (“My dear Leighton, if my humble congratulations could please 
you, I should be very happy. I hoped to see you on Monday last at the 
Academy, to compliment you as you deserve on your beautiful statue. Of 
what use is it to spend one’s life scratching a fragment of earth, when close 
to one one sees a chef-d’wuvre suddenly spring up from a hand to which 
sculpture had been a stranger till that moment ?’’) 

“T can in no way express the pleasure I felt when I saw your small study 
for the man battling with the serpent. I hope the report in the Academy 
that it is to be done in bronze is true. It will be worthy to go with the 
best of the antiques . . . (the ‘sketch,’ as you call it, seems ‘ heroic’ in size 
even now). Now that I may enjoy it at my leisure—and I take my leisure 
very often—it seems finer even than I thought it was, Not merely the 
spirit of the antique, but the antique self, and the ‘antique’ I mean is 
the everlasting, the best mortal may ever hope to make. ... Gxo. H. 
BovucHtron.” 

“T follow my instinct and sincere desire in congratulating you on your 
magnificent statue in the Academy, which I have just seen. It is superb. 
I think it the best statue of modern days. I was riveted with admira- 
tion and astonishment ; and whatever you may think of my judgment, pray 
take this as my humble and heartfelt tribute to a work of genius, which to 
my mind ranks nearer ‘zur Antiken’ than anything I have seen, during 
my career, produced in any school or country. Believe me, with sincere 
admiration, yours, J. E, Bonnm.” 
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the climax of nature’s loveliest creations, Leighton treated 
the human form with a courageous purity. In his un- 
draped figures either drawn or sculptured there is the 
same total absence of the mark of the degenerate as there 
is in everything he ever did or was; no remote hint of 
any double entendre veiled by esthetic refinement, any 
more than there is in the Bible, the Iliad, or in the 
sculpture of Pheidias.”? 

To summarise: two distinctive qualities we find in- 
variably in Leighton’s art—namely, first, the power of 
treating form with absolute structural correctness and 
at the same time with singular grace; masculine force, 
and feminine quality of line combined ; and, secondly, to 
depict sentiment and meaning through attitudes of the 
human figure. It is in the expression of these two gifts 
that Leighton says something nothing has said before. 
He has given us a modern classic art. 

What is classic art? In an essay on “ Pure, Ornate, 
and Grotesque Art,” Walter Bagehot writes: “By a 
traditional mode of speech, as soon as we see a pic- 
ture in which a complete effect is produced by detail so 
rare and so harmonised as to escape us, we say, ‘ How 
classical!’ The whole which is to be seen appears at 
once and through the detail, but the detail itself is 
not seen: we do not think of that which gives us the 
idea, we are absorbed in the idea itself. 

“Pure art does not mutilate its object : 1t represents 
it as fully as is possible with the slightest effort which is 
possible ; it shrinks from no needful circumstances, as 
little as it inserts any which are needless. ‘The precise 
peculiarity is not merely that no incidental circumstance 
is inserted which does not tell on the main design—no 
art is fit to be called art which permits a stroke to be 
put in without an object—but that only the minimum of 

1 “Life, Letters, and Work of Frederic Leighton,” vol. ii. p. 29, 
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such circumstances is inserted at all. The form is some- 
times said to be bare, the accessories are sometimes said 
to be invisible, because the appendages are so choice 
that the shape only is perceived.” 

When in a painting a human form is depicted with 
structural correctness, meaningful sentiment, and com- 
plete execution, it means the achievement of a picture. 
As in sculpture a statue of a figure is a complete achieve- 
ment without any further embellishment, so in a picture 
accessories may further explain the motive, but they are 
not essential. 

In a letter Leighton wrote at a time when he recog- 
nised that his art had ripened into maturity, he describes 
the ripening in the following words: “I can only speak 
of what is not a change but virtually a growth, the 
passage from Gothicism to Classicism (for want of better 
words), 2.e. a growth from multiplicity to simplicity.” 

To compare Leighton’s art with that of Burne-Jones. 
The one is classic, the other ornate. Take for example 
two favourite pictures, Leighton’s “Summer Moon” and 
Burne-Jones’ “Chant d'Amour”: the last is an exquli- 
site combination of beautiful things put together on the 
canvas and steeped in an atmosphere of dreamy romance. 
The foreground of tulips and wallflowers across the front 
of the picture, the Giorgionesque landscape background, 
are items prominent in themselves. The figures are 
hardly more of entities on the canvas. The painting 
is as much an harmonious arrangement of beautiful 
accessories as a picture of two human figures. In the 
“Summer Moon,” a nightingale warbles on the branch 
of a pomegranate tree; there is a subdued sense of 
a sleeping sea beyond; both suggest something of the 
meaning of the design, but as faint indications only. It 
is the expression of the attitudes, the sentiment in the 
design of the figures themselves, that tells the meaning, 
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and all-sufficiently. In the Parthenon frieze, the trap- 
pings on the horses, and all other accessories which 
originally existed, have been destroyed. How does their 
absence affect the life and expression in the design? 
Not at all. 

Though classic, Leighton’s art was absolutely 
modern; real and not traditional: indeed, “‘ the sense 
of reality necessary to excellence” was singularly 
salient. Leighton was indeed Leighton, and no one 
else, on every canvas he painted. 

“There is truly to be traced in the feeling of his art 
that ‘seal on a man’s work of what is most inward and 
peculiar in his moods’: the sign of individual, intimate 
preferences, and of the moving power which certain 
aspects of beauty have had upon the artist’s innermost 
susceptibilities, though these may be somewhat veiled 
and distanced by being translated through the reserved 
form of a classic garb. Perhaps it is this reserve which 
invests Sir Frederic Leighton’s art with that special 
aroma of poetry which Robert Browning found in it to 
a greater extent than in any other work of the time. 
Whether in his larger compositions, in the complicated 
grouping of many figures, such as the Cimabue picture 
being led in procession through the streets of Florence, 
the ‘Daphnephoria,’ ‘ Heracles struggling with Death,’ 
the ‘Andromache,’ the ‘Cymon and Iphigenia,’ and 
others ; or those simpler compositions, such as ‘Summer 
Moon,’ ‘Solitude,’ ‘ Wedded, ‘ The Spirit of the Summit,’ 
‘The Music Lesson,’ ‘The Sister’s Kiss,’ in all can be 
traced the sentiment of a poet inspiring the touch ; 
not overriding by any assertiveness of sentiment the 
complete scheme of the picture, but lingering here and 
there with a wistful loveliness which has to be sought 
for within the barriers of the classic design. And it is 
this reticence in the expression of individual sentiment, 
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this subduing it to the larger conditions of a more ab- 
stract style of art which, though it will never make 
Sir Frederic Leighton’s work directly popular, gives 
to it a quality of distinction. In such reticence is an 
element of greatness which probably will only be duly 
appreciated when the more transient moods of thought 
in the present generation have passed. His work lacks 
altogether the sentimental, brooding-over-self quality, 
which, allied to genius, is contagious, and gives an 
interest of a subtle, but perhaps not altogether whole- 
some, kind to some of the best work of this era. Many 
there are, who, not feeling any special fervour towards 
beauty in the abstract, nevertheless fee] more interesting 
to themselves when they have caught this contagion of 
sentimentality from works of art which are dignified by 
inherent genius. They feel flattered by such contagion ; 
the hero-worship element ensues, adding the charm of a 
personal glamour to the beauty in the art. The honest 
desire for esthetic culture is stimulated by a more 
subtle and bewitching interest, and the art which in- 
spires this condition is raved about and worshipped by 
many who have but little knowledge of art or feeling 
for beauty in itself. 

“All this phase of popularity must necessarily pass 
with the generation whose special condition breeds it ; 
what is really great in the works which inspire the 
sentimentality alone surviving. At the time, however, 
the flame of popularity is fanned with a vigour which 
less personal qualities in art cannot command. No 
self-conscious introspection, no veneration of any per- 
sonal sensibilities having stimulated the production 
of Sir Frederic Leighton’s art, no personal or con- 
temporary association is necessary to strengthen its 
appeal to public sympathy. The creed preached by Sir 
Frederic Leighton’s art is that the dignity of beauty, 
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the dignity of art, requires no sustaining from other 
sources; that the value of art is a vital reality, re- 
quiring in her votaries worship bred by a passionate 
reverence, but independent of any support or propping 
up from extraneous influences. Her strength is in 
herself; she is herself the treasure, and only through 
her own integrate power is she a medium through which 
other influences are to be conveyed.” * 

Leighton’s subjects, unlike those chosen on sym- 
bolic lines by the imaginative Celt, Watts, expressed 
his creed nevertheless distinctly from the time when, 
as a boy of twenty, he painted his first large picture, 
“The Death of Brunelleschi.”® The initiating im- 
pulse which inspired the subject was not so much the 
pictorial or dramatic side of the incident, as the fact 
that the great Italian architect sought, before closing 
his eyes in death, to rest them on his creation, the 
cupola of the Duomo in Florence. As life was ebbing, 
its great reality to him—his art—was still the ab- 
sorbing thought. The fact that the whole city was 
en féte on the occasion of the uncovering of Brunel- 
leschi’s cupola, is also accentuated in this painting, 
as a record of the honour the Florentines paid their 
great artists, and the rejoicing that took place over any 
fresh embellishment of beauty that was added to their 
city. The picture which brought Leighton into fame, 
‘“‘ Cimabue’s Procession,” completed when he was twenty- 
four, had, for the impulse of its invention, a like sym- 
pathy with the veneration felt by the Italians for the 
art of their painters. 

Speaking of Jean-Dominique Ingres, Walter Shaw 
Sparrow, the editor of Monographs on his Life and 
Works, writes: ‘““We meet with a man who is some- 


1 “ A Retrospect,” 1896. 
2 Now secured and placed in Leighton House. 
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thing more than a fine draughtsman and a sincere 
realist; he is a master of style, and his work runs 
pleasantly counter to that fretful striving after origin- 
ality which characterises so many things of art in the 
present day. By virtue of his qualities he belongs to 
a tiny group of men of genius, who, in the last hundred 
years, have built up their reputation on a strong founda- 
tion of knowledge and patience and care, without show- 
ing the least hurry, and without ever trimming their 
points of view to meet the requirements of a fashion 
in taste, being guided always by a passionate belief in 
thoroughness.” * 

To this “tiny group of men of genius” Leighton 
belonged, and what happened to Ingres’ reputation is 
happening among a certain set of critics and painters 
to Leighton’s. Mr. Sparrow writes: ‘Thirty years 
ago, or thereabouts, when Realism and Impressionism 
began to be revived and renewed in France, the arbiters 
of taste gathered about the tomb of Ingres, and con- 
cocted for him an epitaph very far from just and true; 
it decreed that he was dead in art, that his work was 
no longer of any service to the world, that his example 
had passed for all time into the limbo where perished 
things are soon forgotten. Well, those arbiters of taste 
have themselves faded out of being, while Ingres not 


1 “His (Leighton’s) attached friend and fellow-Academician, Mr. Briton 
Rivitre, writes of Leighton: ‘I have always believed that his ruling 
passion was Duty, the keenest possible sense of it ; to do anything he 
had to do as perfectly as possible, and to be always at his best. He was 
evidently a believer in Goethe’s maxim that “an artist who does anything, 
does all.”’ ”’—Lfe of Lord Leighton, vol. i. p. 207. 

““T was deeply impressed with the glorious works of art I saw in Venice 
and Florence, and was particularly struck with the exquisitely elaborate 
finish of most of the leading works by whatever master; the highest possible 
finish, combined with the greatest possible breadth and grandeur of dis- 
position in the principal masses; art with the old masters was full of love, 
refined, utterly sterling.”—TJbid., vol. i. p. 112. 
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only lives on, but regains, little by little, his old-time 
prestige.” 

As certain as it is that Ingres lives on and will live 
on, so certain is it that Leighton’s work will likewise 
endure. Different as are the special and most notable 
perfections in the two artists’ work, they have the one 
virtue in common: they were both “guided always by 
a passionate belief in thoroughness,” the thoroughness 
of nature herself. Also that saying of Ingres, “ Drawing 
stands for honesty in art,” might it not have also been 
the text on which Leighton founded his own principles ? 
“Tf the word drawing,” writes Arsene Alexandre, “be 
taken in the sense of the observation and love and 
evolving of form, this saying becomes at once one of 
the widest and one of the vastest that have ever been 
uttered on the subject of art. The Greeks would have 
been forced to invent it in words if they had not given 
an external example of it in deeds. 

‘In this respect the poets, oddly enough, have best 
understood the ideal of Ingres, and that at a time when 
the artists—that is to say, the very persons who ought 
to be the most susceptible to the realisation of a plastic 
idea—have breathed into the ear of the art critic any 
amount of silly nonsense in this regard! Among others, 
Théophile Silvestre . . . casts it in our master’s teeth 
that he has never put a single idea into his works, 
nor a soul into his portraits, and that he has failed 
to understand that art ought to be above all things 
human. 

“Nothing could be more guarded or vague than 
these last words, which are nothing more nor less than 
a critics twaddle. Now hear what Théophile Gautier 
says in reply to this vapid taunt. ‘ Why, it is in those 
very things,’ bursts out the poet victoriously, ‘ that his 
superior genius flashes forth. Art is not the means, it 
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is the aim, and of a loftier one than his we have no 
example. Any poet, sculptor, or painter, who lends his 
pen, his chisel, or his brush to the service of any kind 
of system whatsoever, may be a statesman, a moralist, 
a philosopher, but we shall be extremely suspicious of 
his verses, his pictures, or his statues. He has not 
grasped the fact that the beautiful is above every other 
concept.’ ”? 

As, thirty years ago, the arbiters of taste gathered 
round the tomb of Ingres and concocted an epitaph very 
far from just and true, so have recent arbiters of taste, 
thirteen years ago and onwards, concocted an epitaph 
for Leighton even far wider of the mark than the epitaph 
vouchsafed to Ingres. Browning—Browning the human 
—while standing before Leighton’s painting ‘‘ Wedded,” 
exclaimed, “I see a poetry in that man’s work I see in 
no other.” So spoke the poet, while the tittle-tattle 
of esthetic dilettanti, all-wise critics, and so-called 
“artists ”—incapable of recording a hint of the perfec- 
tion in any single leaf or flower, much less in any portion 
of a human frame or countenance—sought to condemn 
Leighton’s art as dry and lifeless, his knowledge and 
accomplishment as theoretic and purely academic in 
face of the living stream of realism and impressionism ! 
Work, in fact, that left the sensitive temperament of 
the critic cold and unmoved! 

To quote from an able article on “ Tennyson’s Reli- 
gious Poetry” recently published, “ Posterity will say of 
the early twentieth century what Pope said of the early 
eighteenth: ‘Ten censure wrong for one who writes 
amiss.’ It is an age in which critics are many, distin- 
guished critics few. And it is an age in which fashion 
is all-powerful, and therefore a false verdict may have 


* “Jean-Dominique Ingres, Monograph by Arstne Alexandre,” done 
into Knglish by Wilfrid Sparrow, pp. 22 and 23, 
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an obstinate life if accident makes it fashionable. Let 
one prominent man give utterance to a piece of criticism 
which sounds interesting and arresting, and a hundred 
will repeat it—so mechanically and blindly that they 
may, perhaps, miss the qualification which made it 
even possible for any intelligent person to have said 
it without positive absurdity. Instead of making the 
original criticism more precise and discriminating, they 
rob it of its subtlety and turn it into a popular cry. 
And the cry grows in confidence as it loses in justice. 
It is raised to the rank of an unquestionable dis- 
covery by ‘mutual cheers and wmprimaturs, to use 
the witty phrase coined by Cardinal Newman in his 
86th year.” 

In art, as in life generally, “distinction” is out of 
fashion ; restraint, deliberation, reserve, are out of fashion. 
Exaggeration, hurry, and a mania for advertising per- 
sonal achievements have ousted respect for more cul- 
tured qualities. Democracy is rampant. Every one is 
educated up to a certain point in everything—every- 
thing including very decidedly the right to criticise art 
without any special sensitiveness, love, study, or know- 
ledge of her. In the haste for life, there is little time 
to pause to discriminate and to make a selection of the 
lasting best. Works of art, old enough to have secured 
a permanent pedestal, are taken for granted, without 
their qualities being sifted. A great name advertises 
itself. Leighton has a great name, but his decriers en- 
deavour to shift the ground on which the great name 
has been won. He is allowed to have been a great 
president, socially a great entity, gifted with a rare 
personality ; to have been remarkably handsome, and an 
extraordinary linguist—Whistler added, ‘and he also 
painted.” Jealous, ill-conditioned people have said he 
was a worldling, making stock of his facilities to achieve 
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a great social position. More kindly-natured critics 
conceded to him fine moral qualities and a beautiful 
character, but got behind admiring his art by admiring 
the man. His intimate friends and true appreciators 
—such accredited judges as Browning, Ruskin, Mrs. 
Jamieson, Adelaide and Fanny Kemble, Giovanni Costa, 
Briton Rivitre, Watts, besides the great unprejudiced 
outside public—recognised at once the beautiful nature 
and the great artist. 

Leighton’s art is not the fashion in the new English 
art set, obviously because his aims were entirely different 
from those of this school. But also there were certain 
conditions in his life and in his art which might be 
construed as inconsistencies, and give perhaps a reason 
for want of sympathy in those who do not appreciate 
distinction. 

The apparent inconsistency arose from the ease with 
which Leighton did many things, quite outside his pro- 
fession as a painter, which most artists could not have 
done even with great labour, and yet as regarded art 
he appeared to pose as one absorbed absolutely in his 
profession—a loyal craftsman. Theoretically, the com- 
bination was considered as incompatible by such painters 
as Whistler, for instance ; but unfortunately for theories, 
Leighton proved it was compatible. Leighton was not 
inconsistent. That he gave to Cesar things which are 
not as a rule expected by Cesar from artists, did not 
mean that in any sense he valued them as he valued 
the treasure laid up in his heart. The proof of this is 
found in the manner in which he spent his holidays. 
Instead of visiting the grand houses of distinguished 
people who would have welcomed him, he travelled 
absolutely alone to remote places where no one knew 
who he was. When success first came to him, he had 
longed to linger near Rome and study among the moun- 
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tains through the summer, and would have done so had 
not his father summoned him to London to enjoy the 
fruits of his success. When Sir Francis Grant died, 
and it was a foregone conclusion that Leighton would 
be his successor as President of the Royal Academy, he 
lingered at Lericci with his artist friend Giovanni Costa, 
enjoying Italy and seclusion. 

As Leighton’s letters prove, he was subject to the 
ailment most deterring to an artist’s work, a malady of 
the eyes, also to depression of spirits, likewise constitu- 
tional, and many nervous conditions hard to combat : 
but his faith conquered everything. He felt within 
him a call, and worthily to answer that call became 
the passionate aim of his life. 

‘Into man’s hand is placed the rudder of his frail 
barque, that he may not allow the waves to work their 
will.” 

Force of conviction, force to make the conditions of 
life bend before that conviction; force to insist with 
himself not to sacrifice the precious intimate moments 
of possible inspiration for the cheapening, deadening 
influences of gregarious habits—those are the rudi- 
mentary lessons Leighton’s life should teach to those 
who are following him in his craft. 

But in Leighton’s art, as in his life, is found by those 
who wish to detract an apparent inconsistency. He 
asserted in writing, after he was made President of the 
Royal Academy, that the greatest influence of his life, 
“the indelible seal,” had been his master, Eduard von 
Steinle, ‘‘a noble-minded, single-hearted artist, s’2l en 
fut”; an ardent Catholic, a nature, though sensitive and 
full of feeling, raised by a spiritual ardour above the 
weaknesses to which the artist temperament is gener- 
ally allied. Leighton’s distinguished intellect, developed 
with care under his father’s guidance, placed him from 
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boyhood on a higher level of understanding than that 
on which most of his fellow art students stood. He 
found in his noble-minded, single-hearted artist master 
a friend and sympathiser in his passion for art, and one 
who could also help him to elevate that passion and 
place it where it could keep company with intellectual 
distinction. Feeling a great enthusiasm and love for 
his master, and under his guidance, he learnt to paint. 
Unfortunately for Leighton, the technique of the German 
School of that day was in itself uninspiring. There was 
too much theory and formality in the methods, too little 
spontaneity and pliability in the actual using of the 
brush. While engrossed in admiring Steinle’s high 
attitude towards his work, and feeling his own senses 
quickened by contact with the spiritual beauty of his 
master’s nature, Leighton did not stop to criticise the 
texture of his actual painting. Leaving Frankfurt for 
Rome, he soon adopted other methods, and his second 
important painting, the picture which Queen Victoria 
bought, and which brought him into fame, is very dif- 
ferent in technique from the ‘“ Death of Brunelleschi,” 
painted three years previously in Frankfurt ;? still, in his 
oil painting, there would to the end appear traces in 
parts of the German methods. There was in Leigh- 
ton’s attitude towards his own work a certain enforced 
formality. “If only Leighton would allow the acciden- 
tal, how much finer his painting would be,” exclaimed 
Watts one day. He evidently dreaded yielding unduly 
to his natural temperament, one of sensitiveness and 
excitability. He clung, perhaps too tenaciously, to all 
that was associated with the master he revered as 
a guide in the intellectual and moral development of 
his aspirations. It is, however, quite evident from the 
beauty in texture of the few water-colour drawings he 


1 This picture is now in the Leighton House collection, 
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made—the Ca’ d’Oro, for instance—the thousands of 
exquisite pencil and chalk drawings he left, the sketches 
he made direct from nature in oil, without counting 
several of his greatest pictures, that his genius was not 
lacking in sensitiveness to quality. But the hint of 
German pedantry is seized on by his detractors as a proof 
of the non-existence of qualities in Leighton’s work in 
which in reality it abounds. It is quite true that, as 
Walter Bagehot writes, ‘there is nothing so unclassi- 
cal, nothing so impure in style as pedantry”; but the 
pedantry was not Leighton—it was alien to his essential 
self—the pure classic style was Leighton, rooted, en- 
gendered, and developed in his own genius, and the soil 
from which it grew was Leighton’s intuitive sense of 
distinction. Again to quote Matthew Arnold, “ Of this 
quality the world is impatient; it chafes against it, 
rails at it, insults it, hates it ; it ends by receiving its 
influence, and by undergoing its law. This quality at 
last inexorably corrects the world’s blunders and fixes 
the world’s ideals. It procures that the popular poet 
shall not finally pass for a Pindar, nor the popular 
historian for a Tacitus, nor the popular preacher for a 
Bossuet.” 

Very assuredly, distinction is out of fashion in the 
present day; its absence seems to be endured with even 
more than quiescence by the adherents of the latest 
school of painting, and its presence ignored if not abso- 
lutely resented. No work of art, however, can be true 
to nature without being imbued with a sense of it, for 
distinction is an attribute inseparable from nature her- 
self—nature unspoilt by man. As the influence of fine 
distinction in a character depends in no wise on any 
worldly position or circumstance—rising superior, as it 
does, to that of any aristocracy of mere birth, wealth, 
or intellect—so the sense of distinction in art depends 
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on no special view of nature an artist may choose 
through his individual preferences. 

When once the obviously coarse and indecent class 
of subject is eliminated, every class is permissible— 
every class can be treated with this sense of distinction. 
Chardin can paint a loaf of bread so that as painting it 
is distinguished. Watteau can treat even the veriest 
dandies so that their fineries don an air of distinc- 
tion. Constable’s friend and biographer, Leslie, writes : 
‘Need I mention how very little Constable cared for 
the usual classifications of art? He judged, as all 
who have taste, and who give their taste fair play, 
judge of pictures, by their intrinsic merit alone. Good 
art was with him igh art, however humble the sub- 
ject; and mediocre art, let the attempt be ever so 
sublime, was, in his estimation, low art.” 


“John, my boy .. . if your subject is only a pig- 
stye, dignify it,” was ‘“‘ old Crome’s” teaching to young 
Crome. ‘Favre monumental mais pourtant réel,” was 


Théodore Chassériou’s teaching. 

Whether it was the drawing of a cyclamen, a 
blossom of oleander, a branch of vine, or the painting 
of subjects such as “The Spirit of the Summit” or 
“The Music Lesson,” Leighton never produced any 
work that was not “high art.” In no class of subject 
did Leighton evince the quality of distinction in a 
more marked degree than in his paintings of children. 
“Lord Leighton’s drawings and paintings of children 
show the protecting, caressing tenderness he felt to- 
wards them. He loved little things, little children, 
kittens—‘ caressing littleness, that littleness in which 
there is much of the whole woeful heart of things ”— 
everything lovely that had in it the unconscious grace 
of helplessness seemed specially to touch him. Those 

? Walter Pater. 
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who crossed his path who were weak or over-weighted, 
ever found in Leighton the noblest champion. For any 
one suffering, as he thought, from injustice, he could 
warm at times into a passion of chivalry. Brilliant 
and successful as was his own outward life, he was yet 
very keenly alive to the pathos that at times exists in 
failure. 

‘There are sheets and sheets of paper, covered with 
drawings of children, each having its own special dainty 
grace, its own sentiment conveyed by a meaningful 
attitude, many of these caught as the child model was 
playing about his studio. No one better than Leighton 
has ever given the delicate distinction arising from 
unconscious grace mingled with reserve in children; 
nor the dignity, often a child’s defence in its shyness, 
which supplements with a special refinement ‘that 
caressing littleness’ in a manner truly bewitching to 
children-lovers.” * 

In 1879 Leighton writes, respecting the influences 
which affected his art development: “‘For bad by 
Florentine Academy, for good, far beyond all others, 
by Steinle, a noble-minded, single-hearted artist, s’l 
en fut.2 Technically, I learnt (later) much from Robert 
Fleury, but being very receptive and prone to admire, 
I have learnt, and still do, from innumerable artists, 
big and small. Steinle’s is, however, the indelible seal. 
The thoroughness of all the great old masters is so 
pervading a quality, that I look upon them all as 
forming one aristocracy.’ ” ® 

From Florence, 28th September 1856, Leighton, 
then aged twenty-five, wrote to his master, Steinle : 


1 “Tord Leighton’s Sketches”: the National Review, December 1896. 

2 It was Steinle’s influence which, in Leighton, fought against the 
nineteenth-century canker of doubt and discretion. 

* “Life, Letters, and Work of Frederic Leighton.” 
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“To see the old Florentine school again is a thing 
which always enchants me anew, for one can never 
be sated with seeing the noble sweetness, the child- 
like simplicity, allied with high manly feeling, which 
breathes in it. But I speak to you of plain things, 
which you know far better than I.”' From people’s 
sympathies can be drawn a view of their own char- 
acters—‘‘ noble sweetness, childlike simplicity, high 
manly feeling” were qualities which might well fit in 
with a description of Leighton’s own character. But 
he was also possessed of what Watts described as 
“a magnificent intellect”; he was the adored son of 
anxious parents, ambitious for him to excel and rise 
to a great position. Without counting his genius as 
an artist, other special gifts made it easy for him to 
do this; he himself took pleasure in exercising these 
gifts ; nevertheless, the ‘“‘ treasure laid up in his heart” 
was never tarnished by any disloyalty or half-hearted 
attitude towards it. To his dying day it remained 
as bright, as joy-giving, as it was when, at the age of 
twenty-three, he felt ‘‘I—h’m—must I say it?~—am 
just as happy as the day is long.” So wrote Leighton 
to his mother when he was spending his days in and 
about Rome—that wonderful Rome, with her world of 
ghosts; her solemn, eventful past, skimmed over and 
made faint by her actual, sunlit present. To Leighton 
that sunlit present became vividly, excitingly alive. 
Fountains of joy were springing up in the artist-nature, 
catching as they sprang golden rays from all that is 
most beautiful in youth’s dominions. Leighton writes 
to Steinle (July 25, 1853): “The remembrance of the 
beautiful time spent there (Rome) will be riches to me 
throughout my life; whatever may later befall me, 


1 Translation, “Life, Letters, and Work of Frederic Leighton,” vol. i. 
p- 284. 
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however darkly the sky may cloud over me, there will 
remain on the horizon of the past the beautiful golden 
stripe, glowing, indelible.” 

“When tracing the ever-swaying ebb and flow in 
the tides of joy and sorrow in a life, we come to times 
which seem to accumulate in their days the whole 
strength of feeling and vitality of which the nature 
is capable; prominent summits that rise triumphant 
out of the troublous waves, up to which the past 
existence has seemed to climb, and the memory of 
which retains a dominating influence in the descent 
of the future. In the first days of Leighton’s life 
in Rome, the Eternal City cast no glamour over his 
spirit, but spring came, and the tune changed with 
the entrancement of Persephone’s release in the balmy 
warmth of the south. The spring air twinkles with 
sunshine, and the fruit-trees are again alive with gay 
blossom, of fluttering petal—frail as the soft moth wing ; 
the villa gardens are again bedecked with grand, more 
solid-petalled flowers, brilliant-hued camellias, and— 
later—the ivory-white goblets of the noble magnolia, 
while the ground is carpeted with violets and varied- 
hued anemones. All over the wild spaces of the Cam- 
pagna spring up grasses and lovely unchequered growth, 
spreading a green and golden fur, bristling in the light 
for miles and miles under a cloudless sky, away to the 
faint blue line of mountains on the horizon. On one 
summit—golden in the sunlight—the old town of Subiaco 
is poised; on nearer slopes—summer haunts of the 
ancient Roman world—Tivoli, Frascati, Albano: the 
wastes of budding herbage between, checked only here 
and there by some spectre of old days, some skeleton 
of a broken archway, some remnant of a ruined wall.” * 

This entrancing world of sunshine and haunting 


1 “Vife, Letters, and Work of Frederic Leighton.” 
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memories of the ancient grandeur of a great Empire 
made the portal through which Leighton’s beauty-loving 
soul passed when he entered into possession of his own 
complete individuality; and to that land, as a dying 
man, he returned, and visited that lifelong friend, 
Giovanni Costa, whom he first met? on that wild waste 
of nature’s flora and of the ruins of man’s greatness, Of 
this visit, Costa wrote the following in his ‘‘ Notes”: 
“His (Leighton’s) last study from nature was painted 
in Rome in October 1895, for the unfinished picture 
of ‘Clytie, exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1896. It 
was a study of fruit, and he enjoyed working on it for 
several hours, though he was then ill; and I believe 
that the hours he passed in the courtyard of the Palazzo 
Odeschalchi painting these fruits, which he had arranged 
on a marble sarcophagus, afforded him, perhaps, the last 


1 “Tt was on these strange wilds of the Roman Campagna that the 
lifelong friends, Giovanni Costa and Leighton, first met. Here is the 
description of the delightful scene of their meeting, and of Leighton’s 
previous introduction to Costa’s work at the famous Café Greco, written by 
Costa after his friend’s death: ‘In the year 1853 the Café Greco at Rome 
was a world-renowned centre of art, and rendezvous for artists of all nation- 
alities, who had flocked to Rome to study the history of art as well as the 
beauties of nature surrounding the sacred walls of the Eternal City. 

“¢ At the Café Greco there was a certain waiter, Rafaello, a favourite 
with all, who had collected an album of sketches and water-colours by the 
most distinguished artists, such as Cornelius, Overbeck, Frangais, Bénon- 
ville, Brouloff, Bocklin, and others, and I felt much flattered when I too 
was asked to contribute, with the result that I gave him the only water- 
colour I have ever done in my life. 

““Leighton was also begged by Rafaello to do something for the album, 
and having it in his hands, he saw my work, and asked whose it was. On 
being told, he advised Rafaello to keep it safely, saying that one day it 
would be very valuable. When J came later to the café, Rafaello told me 
how a most accomplished young Englishman, who spoke every language, 
had seen my water-colour, and all he had said about it. I was very proud 
of his criticism, and it gave me courage for the rest of my life. 

“¢That same year, in the month of May, the usual artists’ picnic took 
place at Cervara, a farm inthe Roman Campagna. There used to be donkey 
races, and the winner of these was always the hero of the day. We had 
halted at ‘Tor de’ Schiavi, three miles out of Rome, and half the distance to 
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artistic pleasure he ever enjoyed. . . . He worshipped 
children, and his pictures of children with fruit and 
flowers are among the most delicious and spontaneous 
work ever done by him in painting; and I can see him 
again, during the last visit he paid to Rome in 1895, 
on his knees before my little girl, to accede to her 
request that she should have a lock of his hair as a 
remembrance.” ! 

A time came when the world’s ambitions wearied, 
other interests flagged. ‘What a disappointing world 
it is!” Leighton exclaimed, shortly before his death, 
when nearly every worldly honour had been heaped upon 
him. Already in 1886 the weariness had found expres- 
sion in his work. In the spring of that year Watts 
wrote: ‘“ Leighton will carry off all the honours this 


Cervara, for breakfast. Every one had dismounted, and tied his beast to a 
paling, and all were eating merrily. 

“Suddenly one of the donkeys kicked over a beehive, and out flew the 
bees to revenge themselves on the donkeys. There were about a hundred 
of the poor beasts, but they all unloosed themselves and took to flight, 
kicking up their heels in the air—all but one little donkey, who was unable 
to free himself, and so the whole swarm fell upon him. 

“The picnic party also broke up and fled, with the exception of one 
young man, with fair, curly hair, dressed in velvet, who, slipping on gloves 
and tying a handkerchief over his face, ran to liberate the poor little beast. 
T hadistarted to do the same, but less resolutely, having no gloves; so 1] 
met him as he came back, and congratulated him, asking him his name, 
And in this way I first made the acquaintance of Frederic Leighton, who 
was then about twenty-two years old ; but I was not then aware that he 
was the unknown admirer of my drawing in Rafaello’s album. I remember 
that day I had the great honour of winning the donkey race, and Leighton 
won the tilting at the ring with a flexible cane ; therefore we met again 
when sharing the honour of drinking wine from the President’s cup, and 
again shook hands. When I heard from Count Gamba, who was a friend 
and fellow-student of Leighton’s, what great talent he had, I tried to see 
his work, and to improve our acquaintance ; for as I felt I must be some- 
what of a donkey myself, because of the Franciscan education I had received, 
and because I was the fourteenth in our family, I thought the companion- 
ship of the spirited youth would give me courage.’”—Life, Letters, and 
Work: of Frederic Leighton, vol. i. pp. 162-164. 

1 [bid., vol. 1. p. 328. 
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year with his ceiling and his two statues.” One of 
these was “‘An Athlete awakening from Sleep,’ generally 
known as ‘The Sluggard’—a name given by Leighton 
himself in case the initiating impulse of the work might 
be suspected! The victor’s garland lies at the feet of 
the athlete, an honour which cannot, however, preserve 
the winner from sad weariness.” ! Leighton had already 
lived through the pleasures of ambition and those things 
most enviable in the eyes of the world; but joy in his 
devotion to his mistress art, joy in music, joy in the 
affection of his family and his friends, remained joys 
bright and untarnished to the end. 

Leighton, the great servant of the public, the modest, 
humble devotee before the shrine of nature’s beauty, was 
what the world recognised as a great personality ; the 
echo of this personality was found in his work. No 
want of sympathy, no deriding, no isolation ever for 
one moment made him swerve from following the dic- 
tates of that inner voice which “said something ‘nothing 
has said before.” 

“Art means the power to do; undoubtedly the idea 
is the source, the achievement is art.” Leighton put in 
practice what he taught. Until the year of his death, 
in January 1896, when six paintings were left unfinished 
on their easels, no picture ever left Leighton’s studio 
which was not a conception thoroughly carried out to 
completion, a definite achievement. As a painter, per 
se, Leighton had exceptional powers; also, undoubt- 
edly, certain exceptional limitations.” When criticising 


1 “Life, Letters, and Work of Frederic Leighton,” vol. ii. p. 259. 

® Leighton’s finest feeling for colour evinced itself in subtle gradation 
in the lightest key. ‘‘ He seems to be far more himself when painting the 
fairest tints. No one, I believe, has ever painted the luminous quality of 
white, as it is seen under heated sunlight in the south, with the same charm 
as did Leighton. The sketches he made of buildings in Capri (lent by Lady 
Wantage to the Exhibition in Leighton House of Leighton’s smaller works 
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Leighton’s painting, the fashion among the adherents 
of the latest school is to accentuate the limitations and 
to discount the powers. His art from an all-round view 
has yet to wait for the final verdict: the uncontested 
final verdict which is bestowed eventually on all great 
human achievement through that sense of dzstenction 
which ‘‘at last inexorably corrects the world’s blunders 
and fixes the world’s ideals.” 


and sketches in 1903) are quite marvellously true in their rendering of such 
effects. He made equally beautiful studies of mountains and sea under 
the rarefied atmosphere of Greece. He seemed always happiest, I think, 
when the key of his pictures and sketches was light and sunlit; in such 
pictures, for instances, ‘ Winding the Skein,’ ‘Greek Girls picking up Shells 
by the Seashore,’ ‘ The Bath of Psyche,’ ‘ Invocation,’ and others remarkable 
for their light, pure tone.”—Lzfe, Letters, and Work of Frederic Leighton, 
vol. ii, p. 18. 


ESSAY VI 


THE “SOMETHING” SAID BY WATTS WHICH 
“NOTHING HAS SAID BEFORE” 


Warts genius was slower than Leighton’s in develop- 
ing. His boyhood was passed under very different 
conditions. In his earliest youth his musical sense had 
more opportunity of being educated than his gift for 
drawing. He, however, chose painting as a profession. 
In his teens he painted little pictures that seem to echo 
Morland,’ and small portraits which a critic in one of 
the newspapers said resembled the species found in 
lodging-houses, bought for a few shillings at a sale 
chiefly on account of the frame and to have ‘some- 
thing to put on the walls.” He copied portraits for 
Mr. Ionides, who considered the copies better than the 
originals. Then, with a great leap, Watts discovered 
his very self as an artist in the Elgin Marbles. He had 
read Haydon, who placed their value at its right worth 
after the critic Knight had belittled it, scornfully dis- 
posing of the frieze and pediment of the Parthenon at 
Athens as debased Roman fragments. Watts watched 
these fragments, studied from them, imbibing into his 
own ready temperament the very heart of their great- 
ness, their style, and their distinction. While studying 
these and Titian at the National Gallery, he painted 
“Pomona” (now in a private collection at Sandgate). 

* Examples of Watts’ work from first to last were exhibited at Leighton 


House in 1902 and 1903, 
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Though echoing Titian almost too palpably to be con- 
sidered an entirely original work, it is the most remark- 
able subject picture Watts painted before he migrated 
to Italy. He won a prize, and started for Italy, a 
letter of introduction in his pocket to Lord Holland, 
which led to his living with the Hollands for four years 
in Florence and in the Villa Carregi. During these 
years he painted strangely bare and strongly coloured 
pictures, in the manner of the two portraits of Lady 
Holland. He was learning to free himself from the 
‘‘ oreasy domesticity,” the attitude of the ‘“‘ commissioned 
mind” of many English Victorian painters of that day. 
He was seeking for breadth, for pure colour, for some 
of the gracious radiance of the south, for the secret 
of the nobility found in Italy’s art. He worshipped 
Titian, he was magnetised by Orcagna. His ambitions 
enlarged, while his genius was fed with this good 
nourishment. He sent from Italy his cartoon for the 
competition for the decoration of the House of Lords, 
and won the prize. 

Returning to England, steeped with the glamour cast 
over him by the greatness and size of the wonderful 
wall paintings in Italy, he offered the Government to 
decorate the walls of any large building which they 
would entrust to him for the cost of the materials— 
which offer was refused. He took a studio in Charles 
Street, Mayfair (now the Cosmopolitan Club), and 
decorated the walls of it with scenes from Boccaccio’s 
Decameron. When he moved to Little Holland House, 
he painted the walls of one room with designs of the 
symbolic character he intended for the larger scheme, 
had his offer for the public been accepted, “ The History 
of the World.” He painted a few large canvases for his 
own pleasure, the most notable of these being ‘Time 
and Oblivion,” and a little later he was given the end 
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of the great hall in Lincoln’s Inn to cover with fresco 
painting. 

But during these years it was portraits that absorbed 
most of his time and which brought him fame. He 
would often discourse on the little encouragement he 
received at that time in the line of art he felt most 
ambitious to carry. From the portraits of his beautiful 
wife, Ellen Terry, we see that his genius as a craftsman 
had reached its zenith in such inspirations from her 
as “Choosing,” “ Profile of a Young Girl,” “Sisters,” 
‘“Watchman, what of the Night?” ‘ Ophelia”; and 
his power as a sculptor in the bust of “Clytie.” All 
these were portraits inspired by the genius as well as 
the beauty of his sitter. Among other famous portraits 
painted at that period were the Joachim, Sir William 
Bowman, Mrs. Percy Wyndham, Lady Lytton, and a 
very beautiful picture, not so well known, of the three 
sisters, Lady Pembroke, Lady Brownlow, and Lady 
Lothian. 

A change came over his life, and a peremptory 
yearning seized him to express the ideas he had always 
wished to express, and which, now that the tides of 
life had swayed and troubled his fortunes, he felt 
necessitated to utter. ‘The impulse he had always felt 
to endeavour to help the cause of humanity through 
his art—to make it embody ideas which might benefit 
mankind—the impulse developed, and he produced the 
paintings of the last years of his life. 

Through all these stages, what was the something 
Watts the painter said nothing had said before? From 
the little ‘‘lodging-house portrait” to the exquisite 
‘Tilian,” the last picture by Watts that hung on the 
walls of the Royal Academy, it was to be traced, though 
faintly and partially at first—and minus qualities in the 
actual painting which individualised his work distinctly 
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when it reached the zenith of his powers—yet from 
the first stammering and boyish utterances can be 
discovered the fact that Watts grasped form in its 
very noblest type. Intuitively he made for the treat- 
ment which embodied nobility. In his own father’s 
portrait, in that of the ‘“ English Gentlewoman,” Miss 
Brunton, in the ‘“ Wounded Heron,” in ‘“ Pomona” 
—all executed before he went to Italy—is clearly 
evinced that sense which was the groundwork of the 
“something.” 

Watts, though unable to take the prominent part 
in public life which Leighton took for the interests 
of artists, was consistently loyal to the high aims he 
had set before him in his youth, devoting all the 
labour of his days to developing the best that was 
in him, and leaving that best to his country. ‘The 
aims and ambitions which had first guided his art, 
had strengthened as his gifts ripened. He repeatedly 
told us that his sole desire was to give his entire 
life unremittingly and with single-hearted earnest- 
ness to his work; to endeavour, by so doing, to 
substantiate ideas, which he conceived might and 
ought to be expressed in the language of art; to 
use his gifts in the cause of raising art to the same 
level of culture in England as that on which great 
poetry and great music stand; in fact, to bring the 
same high faculties of the human mind and spirit 
to bear on creations in painting and sculpture that 
are the sources of the more purely intellectual and 
abstract expressions in writing and sound. No less 
from patriotic than from artistic aspirations did Watts 
long to see the art of England placed in the first 
rank among the serious concerns and interests of his 
country.” * 

1 “ Reminiscences of G, F. Watts.” 
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Watts, no less than Leighton, was keenly alive to 
the truth “that art requires the whole man, austerely 
and unreservedly given.” ‘“ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might,” was the text 
Watts inscribed over his early, noble painting, ‘‘ Time 
and Oblivion.” 

Owing to various circumstances which cannot yet 
fully be discussed, Watts’ aims became somewhat com- 
plicated, and the direct and simple development of 
his nature as an artist was impeded. Speaking of a 
few of Watts’ notable pictures, Mr. MacColl writes: 
“These are noble ideas that some incompatibility of 
ambitions has arrested half-way to beauty and com- 
plete expression. . . . Contradictory impulses of Olym- 
pian, Titanic, and vaguely religious impulse argue an 
uncertainty of temperament and aim... it is a 
mixture of ideals in vision, none of them thoroughly 
and persistently pursued, that has marred the paint- 
ing.” True as the above criticisms may be respect- 
ing some of Watts’ ambitious attempts, viewing the 
purely szesthetic quality of the work, to those who 
knew him well it was the shortcomings as much as 
the merits of his actual painting and sculpture which 
proved he had been true unto himself. 

Watts had a psychic power of understanding those 
things which he behind the visible. When he sym- 
pathised and admired what he thus read of the 
nature of his sitters, with all enthusiasm he threw 
into his painting the unreserved power of his genius. 
Hence the works which contain least ‘“incompati- 
bility of ambitions,” least of ‘“‘contradictory impulses,” 
are those in which this psychic sympathy commanded 
the situation, “sincerity of emotion” alone guiding 
the brush and obliterating all conscious intention. 

1 “Nineteenth Century Art.” 
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Watts was so instinctive a painter that he was 
greatest as a painter when instinct was allowed full 
play without any trammelling from conscious thought 
or intention. But had he stopped there, he could 
not have been true unto his entire self, inasmuch as 
he had within his own nature this ‘“ incompatibility 
of ambitions,” these “contradictory impulses.” 

What is it that makes the chief interest of people 
in the world, and the work that they do in it? Is it 
not that very variety, those fresh combinations of quali- 
ties which refuse to be classified: that individual seal 
stamped on those who really count, which shoves away 
into the oblivion they deserve all stern, didactic theories 
of what is and what is not compatible in human nature ? 
The person of real importance is the one who has the 
power to be himself, who in himself has an impulse 
so strong that, compared to it, outside estimates count 
as nothing. Maybe Watts might have been a greater 
painter had his “contradictory impulses,” the “incom- 
patibility of ambitions” within him, not usurped some 
part of his nature—but he would not have been Watts ; 
the Watts who, to those who knew him intimately, 
was a curiously secretive, involved, and interesting 
personality, and his works faithful expressions of his 
own mesmeric power—his own timid, almost morbid 
sensibilities: true records of the man in his strength 
and in his weakness. “‘I am nothing! Oh, you will 
find out I am nothing! I have no genius, no facility : 
any one could do better work if they sacrificed every- 
thing to it as I do!’ ... Sitting over his fire one 
winter evening in those early days, arranging with his 
fingers, as was his wont, the folds of his long grey coat 
in good lines, as if he were modelling, when he had as 
usual been depreciating his own powers, I remember 
his saying he was like a coarse piece of stuff through 
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which was run one golden thread.”* Yet, with all this 
depreciation of self, Watts, in fulfilling his vocation, 
steadfastly, unswervingly held to what that self dictated, 
and to that alone. That self, translated into his work, 
is the legacy he has left to his country—the genius 
of the painter fused into ambitions and imaginations 
impelled by the fiery yet secretive ardour of the Celt; 
twisted somewhat into a didactic vein by the evangeli- 
cal teachings of his youth: an ardour chiefly esthetic, 
but also somewhat philanthropic, somewhat moral, some- 
what religious—somewhat sensuous. 

Watts’ power of annexing influences that nourished 
his genius seemed to be almost unlimited. He bent 
every circumstance of his life to the craving to add fuel 
to the flame. He swept out of the way, by the force 
this passion gave him, every impediment that interfered 
with the insatiable desire to express that genius. 

“Che cosa é iu geno?” “A physiological state of 
exquisite and exceptional nervous sensibility.” Watts, 
locked into his studio, the bell taken off so that no 
interruption could possibly reach him, would find happy 
expansion for that state, when ‘“ nerves of delight” were 
revelling in the embodiment on canvas of the ecstasy 
of sensibility, inspirations from noble form and burning 
colour. 

The pre-Raphaelites influenced Watts for a time;? 
then, feeling a desire for more restraint and subtlety in 
the treatment of colour, more delicacy of tone, Watts 
retired into a scale of colouring but very slightly 
removed from monochrome. It is in this stage that 
first can be traced one of the qualities which distin- 
guished finally his actual manner of painting. Noble 


1 Reminiscences of G. F. Watts,” pp. 12 and 13. 
* The most distinct evidence of this is to be found in the portrait of 
Mrs. Hughes, reproduced in “ Reminiscences of Watts.” 
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form, modelled with a sense of volume and roundness, 
closely echoing the treatment in sculpture of the 
Theseus, the Ilyssus, and the finer figures of the 
Parthenon frieze, he clothed by the touch of his brush 
with a sense of atmosphere, of palpitating, scintillating 
flexibility. The method by which he developed this 
bloom of atmosphere consisted of laying on the colour 
almost like pastel,’ so dry and freed from oil was it, 
and in touches which he allowed thoroughly to harden 
before retouching. If the quality in a painting was 
becoming too explicit, too defined, he would wait till 
the canvas was absolutely dry, then he would scumble a 
film of white paint all over it, and when that again was 
absolutely hard he would begin to paint colour into 
parts, leaving the bloom of white scumble in others. 

It was through absorbing the strength of Turner 
as a colourist from the National Gallery pictures that 
Watts was re-inspired to express the full scale and 
strength of colour which had appealed so strongly to 
him when younger in Titian’s work, and which, united 
to the quality of atmosphere which he had sought for, 
established his final method of technique. 

“Mr. Arthur Symons, writing on ‘The Psychology 
of Watts,’ quotes a popular preacher who affirmed that 
‘critics who approach his (Watts’) work from the side of 
technical excellence do not interest him at all. His 
endeavour has been to make his pictures as good as 
works of art as was possible to him, for fear that they 
should fail altogether in their appeal ; but, beyond that, 
their excellence as mere pictures is nothing to him.’ 
‘Now, writes Mr. Symons, ‘it is quite possible that 
Watts may have really said or written something of 
the kind; he may even, when he set himself down to 

1 When some of Watts’ pictures were exhibited abroad, the foreign critics 


mistook them for work in pastel. 
Z 
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think, have thought it. The conscious mental processes 
of an artist have often little enough relation with his 
work as art; by no means is every artist a critic as 
well as an artist. But to take a great painter at his 
word, if he assures you that the excellence of his pictures 
‘“‘as mere pictures” is nothing to him; to suppose seri- 
ously that at the root of his painting was not the desire 
to paint; to believe for a moment that great pictorial 
work has ever been done except by those who were 
painters first, and everything else afterwards, is to 
confuse the elementary notions of things, hopelessly and 
finally. And so, when we are told that the technical 
excellence of Watts’ pictures is of little consequence, 
we can but answer that to the “painter of earnest 
truths,” as to all painters, nothing can be of more con- 
sequence ; for it is only through this technical excellence 
that ‘“‘ Hope,” or “The Happy Warrior,” or ‘‘ Love and 
Life,” is to be preferred to the picture leaflet which the 
district missionary distributes on his way through the 
streets.’ 

‘“ All who knew Watts intimately and watched him 
working day by day can testify that he spared no labour, 
time, or patience, in working over and over on a picture 
in order to attain the finest quality in the actual surface 
which his material—paint—could possibly produce ;”? 
the quality that suggests nature's mystic moods—her 
meanings which symbolise vague spiritual aspirations 
in our human nature—the seeing through the glass 
darkly. 

“Watts had what we called ‘ field days’ with certain 
pigments. One day it would be the effect of burnt 
sienna rubbed over a ground of light red; another, the 
effect of ultramarine over raw umber, or various other 
combinations of warm or cool tint, always simple colours, 

* “Life, Letters, and Work of Frederic Leighton,” vol. ii. p. 23. 
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generally the earths. How deeply interesting were all 
these experiments and the different results. I used to 
try to transmit our precious discoveries to Leighton, 
but he was somewhat sceptical as to their importance 
and would exclaim, ‘Oh, la cuisine, Mrs. Barrington ! 
la cuisine!’ Watts had committed one wholesale piece 
of extravagance. He had bought a large bottle of pure 
ultramarine (ground lapis lazuli) in the powder. He 
used no blue but this, thinking every other inferior 
and less precious in quality. Not only were the colours 
but the grounds subjects of endless experiments by 
Watts. The quality he disliked most was that of 
an oily ‘painty’ surface. He was long seeking for a 
ground which would at the same time be absorbent and 
safe. He tried canvases rubbed over with gesso, but 
he found the gesso was apt to work up into the paint. 
Watts also tried painting on an absolutely raw canvas 
without any preparation whatever ; but this entailed too 
lengthy a process for ordinary work, the mere getting 
the colour on involving so much labour. He painted 
one charming head of ‘ Blanche,’ his adopted daughter, 
on muslin stretched over the canvas; but eventually 
decided on one specially prepared for him by Smith, his 
frame-maker, which was only semi-absorbent. Before 
beginning a picture he would often paint over his can- 
vases with some colour which would be opposed to the 
tone he intended a picture to have, on the same prin- 
ciple followed by the artists who painted the famous old 
Venetian and Cordova leather. They spread a silver 
ground for designs which were to be carried out in gold, 
and a gold ground for designs which were to be carried 
out in silver. Watts dried the oil of his colours by 
putting them on blotting-paper, reducing them to a 
texture like putty by keeping them under water. His 
colours, when he used them, were nearly as dry as 
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pastel, but without, of course, the crumbling quality. 
Quite new brushes were, be said, almost useless to him. 
He would wear the outside bristles down on a_ back- 
ground, or by merely rubbing them on a hard surface 
till they became a stiff little pyramid the shape of a 
stump used for chalk drawings, and then they became 
great treasures. He said he believed the worst thing 
to paint with was a paint-brush—‘ except the wrong 
end’! He would use a paper or leather stump or the 
handle of an old tooth-brush filed down to a point, but 
the best of all, he thought, was the finger. When the 
putty-like pigment which he put on the canvas in dis- 
tinct touches was nearly dry, he would sometimes take 
a paper-knife, and, using the flat part, would rub it 
over the touches, smearing them together. He would 
not touch the painting again till the smeared surface 
was quite dry. Then he would work partially over it. 
In this way he contrived to get the uncertainty of 
atmosphere into his painting, a quality which he in- 
variably aimed at. Watts possessed an extraordinary 
amount of ingenuity, and thoroughly enjoyed using it; 
the actual playing with the paint being a source of 
great interest and pleasure to him. In working out 
his established methods he ever kept his mind and eye 
open to new ideas and suggestions. I have often heard 
artists make the remark that Watts wasted much time 
in making new experiments. He told me, however, 
that in watching nature very closely he was con- 
stantly seeing various effects which required different 
treatment.” * 

‘Watts loved colour; solemn, full colour glowed on 
his canvases—tints of autumn rather than of summer or 
spring; the hues of the chrysanthemum rather than 
those of the primrose or the hyacinth, the rose or the 
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larkspur. At times it could become almost smoked and 
murky, too suggestive, I think, of decay. Watts, the 
Celt, could not help infusing an element of his sadness 
even into the richest schemes of colouring. These burn 
like tints in autumn in the sad waning of the year; fire 
of the beech-tree, yellow of the chestnut, warm purple 
of the hawthorn in November, cinnamon gold of the 
coins that drape with drooping tassels the silvery 
shine of birch stems. The greens are full and strong 
like the rank wet grass of autumn, not vivid gold and 
emerald as in May and June. And weaving the glow- 
ing passages together there will be inlets of blue dis- 
tance, dimming mists and vaporous films; uncertainties 
in tone and tint like those that float among these burn- 
ing autumn leaves, all aflame before they die. Like 
Brahms’ music, Watts’ colour seems in touch with the 
mystery and the undefined in nature; the touches are 
large and loose in character, however broadly suggestive 
of Pheidian form. As with the sounds from an organ, 
as they rise and fall, floating through the great vaults 
of a cathedral, the farther the music wanders in the air 
the more impressive become the harmonies; so on these 
large canvases, the more they become enriched with 
solemn colour and subtle tone, the more they wander 
beyond the definite design, the more impressive they 
become as pictorial ‘ anthems.’” * 

Watts would add a decoration in the way of an idea, 
a thought, a fancy to his art conception, but it is the 
art conception that places his work on the high level on 
which it should be placed. ‘Art is the power to do” ; 
achievement is the test. When Watts achieved a true 
representation of his idea, he was great. In some of 
his portraits, in the Riders on the White, the Pale, the 
Red, the Black horses, in “ Love and Death,” in “Sir 

1 “ Reminiscences of G. F. Watts,” p. 69. 
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Galahad,” besides in several other paintings, he is great 
because “the power to do” achieved a meaningful re- 
presentation of his idea; but there are other works of 
his where the idea seems to have been leant on too 
exclusively at a sacrifice of the primary necessities in 
art. This is most noticeable in the equestrian statue 
‘Physical Energy.” No one could realise this as abso- 
lutely as did Watts himself—Watts the artist. But he 
was shy of his craft, he was proud of his ideas. He 
resented the position that artists took in England in the 
days of his youth. He almost worshipped Leighton for 
having done so much towards emancipating the artist 
from the humble position he was given formerly by the 
Britisher to the higher status to which he rose in the 
later half of the nineteenth century, and which he still 
continues to enjoy. Watts maintained that the poetic 
sense conveyed by the expression of form and colour 
was equally worthy to rank with that expressed by 
words, and therefore as dignified a social position should 
be accorded to the painter of ideas as was accorded to 
Tennyson or to Browning. To enforce this view, Watts 
would theoretically insist more on the value of the 
ideas in his pictures than on the value of their crafts- 
manship. It was this attitude more than aught else 
that created the “confused ambitions” to which Mr. 
MacColl refers. It was the artist's conception which 
was always the initiating impulse with Watts, but he 
would delude even himself into thinking that a thought 
—an idea—was the leading inspiration. The rare and 
distinguished personality of the lady who gave him sit- 
tings for “ Hope” was the originator of the picture in 
Watts’ brain, the inarticulate motive of the painting. 
On this he added a decoration of a brain fancy, and 
such fancies, which he would describe in words of per- 
suasive sympathy towards them, appealed to many to 
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whom the artistic merit of the conception and technique 
appealed but inadequately. What might be termed 
Watts’ false popularity, a sentimental enthusiasm for 
the idea of his pictures without sufficient appreciation 
for their true value as art, has been harmful to his 
reputation as a craftsman. Though this spurious kind 
of admiration may have been partly engendered by 
Watts’ own theoretic attitude towards his work, he was 
far too great a painter in reality not to acknowledge, 
in his sincerest moments, that art must be great as 
art first and foremost before she can teach her highest 
lessons. 

Again to quote Leighton’s words, “ Art means the 
power to do; undoubtedly the idea is the source, the 
achieved is art.” 

‘““A great theme, needless to say, never alone made 
a work of art great. The painter’s business is first 
and foremost to paint; and no one was ever more con- 
scious of this truism than was Watts. It is the vibrat- 
ing quality in the actual laying on of the pigment 
which, equally with the imaginative conception and 
the inspired design, secures to the greatest painting 
as painting the influence it commands. The touches 
themselves must be inspired creations, no less than 
the conceived idea and design. They are the outward, 
hardly conscious reflections of some inward vision, some 
deep emotion; some influence of beauty that has crept 
into the touch, into the very pigment itself; it is these 
which produce the real triumphs in painting no less 
than in the interpretation of sound in music. 

‘Watts at his best was great as an actual workman, 
and knew full well that conception and interpretation 
must agree, feeling that, to a true artist, right expres- 
sion is the inevitable sequel to a fine idea—that they 
are inseparable. In such art as his happiest genius 
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has created; we feel there is the same convincing 
harmony which exists in the best lines of great poets 
when idea and word are created simultaneously. When 
Byron wrote the line describing love as ‘a glory circling 
round the soul,’ he did not wait to think of the best 
words in which to explain his idea—they came. And 
so with the painter of genius—study, knowledge, 
patient enduring labour may form the solid founda- 
tions, but when the moment of expression comes, the 
touch must be inevitable. When Watts’ genius eman- 
cipated itself from all traditions, when the effects of 
early evangelical stiffness of conscience vanished, and 
—having emerged from the overpowering influence of 
the great masters of the past—his genius faced nature 
alone, that nature generally taking the form of human 
beings with whom he felt an intimate and spontaneous 
sympathy, we get his highest eloquence in art: and 
art which is above all things itself—not Pheidias nor 
Orcagna nor Titian—but Watts. Such work requires 
no enhancing by favourable comparison with standard 
works in the Tribune or in the Brera, nor anywhere 
else—it is itself.” * 

The individuality of Watts’ art was strongly marked 
by racial idiosynerasy. Watts was a Celt, with the 
emotional, melancholy, secretive temperament of the 
Celt. 

“Watts would often reason out his subjects, philo- 
sophise over them, preach on them, taking the idea as 
his text; but he was most right, and realised deeper 
the root of their raison d’étre, I think, when he said he 
wished them to explain themselves, as do great anthems, 
by the same solemn effect that truly soul-stirring, ele- 
vating music produces. He ever laid great stress on 
the fact that the perfect human being was not an 

1 “ Reminiscences of G. F. Watts,” p. 34. 
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angel; that, as long as we are in the flesh, we must 
the more we are developed as human beings be guided 
and inspired partially by the senses. He felt his own 
genius stronger, more peremptory, when influenced by 
sensuous qualities, by enthusiasm for colour, and for 
the form which produced on him, as on the Greeks, 
an wsthetic feeling of delight beyond the cold, merely 
intellectual approval with which it is regarded by many 
followers of the so-called classic school. He often ex- 
pressed it as his ostensible intention to arouse, by lofty 
harmonies of beauty in subject, form, and colour, an 
elevating response from the higher spiritual and emo- 
tional feeling rather than from the intellectual or purely 
eesthetic side of our nature. 

“To analyse the Celtic temperament is not easy. 
It is secretive and involved by reason of its many 
intricate sensibilities. It becomes, however, strangely 
interesting to make the attempt when it is a case of 
Celtic temperament being allied with genius. Melan-— 
choly and unexplained to itself, the ordinary specimen 
of the Celt has but little inner confidence. The flatter- 
ing tongue of the Irish, the persuasive, gentle manners 
of the Somerset and Devonshire Celtic peasantry, are 
signs of a sensitiveness which recoils from criticism or 
admonition. Their natures are guided rather by in- 
stinct and imagination than by reason, and lack the 
self-centred power to hold their own in opposition to 
others. Neither Slav not Celt is a born ruler of men, 
both being too much affected by the opinion of others 
to possess the power of leading. Their own lives being 
worked out more through these unreasoned instincts 
than by the restrictive formularies which educate most 
of us, knowledge and experience do not come to them 
through the same channel of standards and principles 
which the world has voted the right ones. They are 
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consequently diffident in their dealings with their fellow- 
men. What I should conceive to be the most typical 
form of melancholy Celt, we saw while in Brittany. 
We lived in an old chateau for two summers in one 
of the loneliest parts on the northern coast, where the 
landscape, with its long, dark limits of hill line, rises 
against gray, sad skies, making a fit framing for the 
unwritten tragedy, the mute suffering of those very 
poor people. Records of past Seignorial grandeur still 
exist in this now almost forsaken land. Among the 
hydrangeas and roses in our garden was one of the old 
tower pigeonniers, such as those that made one of the 
chief grievances of the peasants that caused the French 
Revolution. In our journeyings we came on myste- 
rious, romantic chateaux of beautiful architecture em- 
bedded deep in forests of curious weirdly-grown trees ; 
among them the foxgloves shoot up taller than the 
tallest men, while on the down-like slopes rising round 
our Brittany Gréve de St. Michel, columbines grow 
wild, dangling their dainty heads, soft blue, against 
the silver seas. 


‘And here and there, lock’d by the land, 
Long inlets of smooth glittering sea 
And many a stretch of watery sand.’ 


It is a land teeming with Arthurian legends. Ours 
was the very same wild coast where Isolde landed on 
that rough night to reach her dying Tristram. ‘Christ! 
what a night! how the sleet whips the pane!’ Tristram 
exclaims, as he hes hearing the gusts sweeping that 
lonely shore, eagerly listening for a sound that would 
mean her approach. In the entanglements of those 
fantastic forest trees, where the foxgloves grow, it 
seems possible that Merlin might yet be entranced by 
Vivien, so old-world and out-of-the-world are those 
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secret, hidden wood-depths. But all these associations 
with a legendary world we took with us into that 
remote corner of the world; Matthew Arnold, Tenny- 
son, Wagner, Burne-Jones, have brought these romances 
back and made them live afresh in our modern minds; 
but they are not in tune with what we really found 
in this land of the Celts. Pierre Loti flavours his 
book, Pécheurs d’Islande, with the deep passion and 
melancholy of the Celt, in a language in which a French 
writer of genius can explain them; but the very fact of 
explaining the temperament of the Celt in such telling 
words, which carry with them definite meaning, removes 
it in a certain degree from the real thing. The deepest 
tragedy lies dumb at the root of nature; you catch a 
reflection of it at times in the hopeless glance of the eye 
of a Breton peasant, gazing from out its large orbit—a 
glance that has in it pathos like that of an animal that 
looks at you, knowing it cannot explain itself to your 
human breed, feeling all the time a something you 
cannot feel. As you travel along the lonely roads in 
the remote country, you meet peasants who look at you 
like that, and the look haunts you as if it had come 
from another world. And assuredly the real genius of 
the Bretons is a thing apart and separate from our 
modern world—our modern ways? With them religion 
has stagnated into superstition, habits and prejudices 
have become stereotyped into inevitable courses, as 
unalterable in their eyes as are the laws of nature 
herself, and in which pagan rites are still echoed as 
continuing customs. On the eve of St. John’s Day, 
when driving over the widespread bare hill-sides, 
where in that lonely world glow-worms still gleam out 
from the banks along the roads, you come on a few 
hovels studded near each other, which form a little 
hamlet. There you see crouching round bonfires (bons 
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feux) groups of peasants enacting a rite of semi- 
Christian, semi-pagan origin—the remnant, partly, of 
a fire-worshipping creed. Again, at times, in the 
evening, as we watched from the windows of the old 
chateau on the wild coast, flickering torches would flare 
out through the darkness, and piercing the howling 
winds and storm-driven rain, weird sounds of revelry 
would come to us, the revelry of a wake kept up all 
through the night round the corpse laid out in one of 
the hovels near our gates. 

“The idea of Death was a very constant idea with 
Watts. It was not merely a fact to his mind, it was 
a stirring interest, and had in it the power of moving 
his most creative impulses. Over and above his Celtic 
temperament there was in his nature so much besides. 
Though doubtless a very sensitive instrument on which 
other individualities played, which aroused by their 
stimulating influence the development of his own 
creative power, his temperament was allied to a 
searching intellect, subtle powers of reasoning, and 
the traditions of an early strict religious training ; 
above all, to that rare mould in human nature we call 
genius, which sees, apprehends, and comprehends in- 
stinctively a further, completer point of vision in things 
than does the ordinary man or woman. Genius is 
peremptory ; the Celtic temperament is diffident, secre- 
tive, and intensely though shyly emotional. With his 
finely-pointed, subtly-distinguishing brain, Watts dis- 
cerned every weakness in himself. He fought strenu- 
ously against outside influences. Watts might, and 
indeed did, feed much on the vitality of others, but 
such vitality was but added fuel to a fire which burnt 
in his own creative imagination, his own fervent, indi- 
vidual temperament, the temperament of the Celt. It 
was the something indefinite which explains itself but 
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in part, though reaching to the very heart of mystery 
in all things, that stirred most deeply his imagination, 
those questioning notes reflecting the pathetic contrasts 
in life rather than definite themes weighted with 
solemn Fate, such as the Greeks commemorate in their 
tragedies. The melancholy note in the art of the Slav 
and of the Celt is left loose-ended, a note of unexplained 
sadness, such an one as forms the inner thread of the 
wild, reckless bursts in Slav music. The upper surface 
may be gay and fearlessly abandoned, but the ground- 
work is a mystery and a wailing. It is the contrast 
of sad and gay, the story of all the world’s real life. 
You have it in the Hungarian dance which begins 
inside the inn where the corpse lies, but goes on in 
tune with the dancers and revelry outside. There is 
the music for both, interpreting with a strange tragic 
power the contrasts of life. Again you have it in the 
wakes in Brittany and Ireland. Why that revelry of 
wild emotion over the solemn fact of Death? Some 
deep spring is touched, and the native, timid reserve of 
the race, the secretive, shy reserve, is broken through, 
and its demon frees itself in a rush of emotion. 

“So in Watts’ painting. Behind the sensuous glory 
of colour, the richness of texture and quality, and the 
serenity of Pheidian form, we find a weird, melancholy 
note. In his greatest pictures, that note belongs to the 
theme as well as to the feeling. In the ‘Sic Transit’ 
we have the triumph of his art. Here there is no 
rift rent in the sky—nothing to lift off the brooding 
melancholy of the theme, no hint to lead the thought 
upwards from the transitory to the eternal. After the 
first ‘Love and Death’ was painted I often pleaded 
for the further theme, ‘Love Triumphant. It came 
at last, but compared to ‘Love and Death, ‘Love 
Triumphant’ was a failure. The Love who was de- 
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feated, overpowered by the stride of Death, was a 
glorious, passionate, pathetic Love; and Baath the 
inevitable, was solemn and grand. The unanswered 
question, the mystery of existence, had more power 
to stimulate the imagination of the Celt than had the 
glory and the joy of a fixed faith. 

“Corresponding to Watts’ principle as to the value 
of the flattened curve of a line as suggesting a far- 
reaching circle beyond the confines of any actual design, 
might be said to be those sketches of his own imagina- 
tion which sought for subjects for his art in conditions 
which embraced further regions, and wider, more in- 
definite fields than those of the world we live in. The 
design which is stamped on the cover of this book is 
one which interested him. He painted it on one of the 
walls of the old Little Holland House. Round the fiery 
ball of the sun circle the orbits of the planets. A little 
figure representing earth, though kept within her orbit, 
gazes upwards towards the firmaments beyond—a true 
emblem of the genius which found its inspiration in 
ideas which sprang beyond the limits of our own earth 
and her comparatively restricted worldly concerns.” ! 

‘“« The sensitiveness of the Celtic nature is most often 
veiled, its emotional side being kept smothered under 
a curious kind of patient melancholy and secretiveness. 
It is rarely fully awakened except when a fire, seem- 
ingly outside its own consciousness, is lighted, and then 
with fervour it expresses itself. By nature Watts 
was secretive, and many circumstances in his life had 
led him to be more so; but excitement over some 
thrilling interest would open the floodgates at times, 
and, as in his most real pictures, the most real Watts 
would evince himself—the Watts all genius, spontaneity 
—vitality—provincialism of class, theoretic principles, 

* “Reminiscences of G. F. Watts,” p. 41 to p. 47. 
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everything that was dull and a matter of course, 
thrown to the winds.”?! 

As in everything Watts ever was or ever did, the 
“duality” in his nature—to use his own expression— 
was likewise recorded in his art. It was strangely 
unequal: in his work we find form which, with no 
exaggeration, may be truly termed sublime: and we 
also find form which is overstrained, exaggerated, 
almost distorted; colour—fervent, pure, enriched by 
subtle, rare, and lovely transitions; at other times 
colour that is heavy, earthy, suggesting death and 
decay : at his best a superb painter, at his worst timid, 
morbid, uncertain, confused, nevertheless always in- 
teresting —at least to the ese Happily there is 
enough of the best to have secured Watts, even in 
his life—his long life of eighty-seven years—a full 
appreciation, and, unlike Leighton, the right verdict 
has already been bestowed on the quality of his genius. 

What, in conclusion, may it again be asked, was 
the “something” said by Watts which “nothing has 
said before” ? 

Surely it was the outcome—the expression in art— 
of a combination of qualities in his painting to be found 
in no other; the result of sense keenly alive to nobility 
and serenity of form, and to the veiling bloom with 
which atmosphere clothes all we view in nature. As 
in Greece light and atmosphere casts an ethereal bloom 
over the massive stateliness of her ruined temples, so 
in Watts’ work over solid grandeur of form is floated 
a film—a flexible texture expressed by a looseness in 
the touch which creates a sense of atmosphere. So 
far Watts was Greek; but his senses were likewise 
keenly alive to fervour of colour, and to the imner 
moving ferment of passion in human nature: the rush- 

1 “Reminiscences of G. F. Watts,” p. 41 to p. 47, 
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ing forth of emotion when the floodgates are un- 
loosed, echoed by the brush in an eager, impetuous 
touch, instinct with vivid sensibility — escaping all 
mannerisms, all confines of tradition, all methods of 
schools old or new. In a word, the “something ” 
Watts said embodied the sense of noble Greek sere- 
nity emotionalised into passion by the temperament of 
the Celt. 


ESSAY VII 


THE REALITY OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE IN ART 


Ir the effect of painting and sculpture is to be 
analogous in the twentieth century to that now pro- 
duced by music, is it, may it be asked, alone “for 
the wisest of the children of this world” that art 
was woven into the elemental sources of the world’s 
culture? What of the children that are not entirely 
of this world; the children who crave for some- 
thing beyond what the enjoyments of mind and 
secular culture can give? Has modern art irretriev- 
ably lost for them any force corresponding to that 
possessed by music of creating a reality of pulsation 
in the spiritual side of their being; any psychic in- 
fluence which not only sweeps away ‘“‘the petty 
dust” that all too soon chokes up our souls in the 
everyday friction of life, but inspires a sense of 
spiritual aspiration? To quote Martin Luther :— 

“Music is a gift from God—and not from men. 
It puts the devil to flight and renders man cheerful. 
It makes him forget anger, immodesty, and every 
vice. To it I assign the first and highest place after 
theology. It sets the soul at rest and places it in a 
very happy mood.” 

Of all artists the world has known, Michael Angelo 
was perhaps possessed of the loftiest and _pro- 
foundest individuality. When conversing with his 
revered friend, Vittoria Colonna, he summarised in 


a few words the true purpose of art: “Great paint- 
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ing is noble and reverent in itself, for with those 
who are wise nothing elevates the soul and brings it 
nearer devotion than to see the difficulty of render- 
ing the perfection that approaches and unites itself 
to God.”* 

The function of the artist’s gift is distinctly not 
to appeal directly nor to influence human beings pri- 
marily through their intellect, but so to materialise 
the perception of beauty that through his interpre- 
tation the artist is enabled to arouse emotions towards 
beauty in his fellow-creatures. The sense of beauty 
being a spiritual and not an intellectual sense, like 
all spiritual emotions it loses its fervour and mean- 
ing if dissected by the machinery of the brain alone, 
for such dissection invariably tends to scepticism. 
There is no more fatal atmosphere for art than that 
of scepticism. It is better to follow the lowest stan- 
dard of taste in the spirit of faith than the highest 
without. There is always nature, there are always 
the giants of yore to open the eyes of the earnest 
labourer, however misguided his teaching may have 
been. Nothing ever really opens its soul to the faith- 
less. The sceptical spirit, which has invaded religion 
for many years past, has also undermined that feel- 
ing of mystery, awe, and reverence with which great 
artists of all time have approached nature. 

Into a like atmosphere of critical scepticism Plato 
was born. As with all mighty souls, he felt such 
an attitude of thought and opinion was inadequate. 
It stopped short of reality and could in no wise cope 
with the needs or the conditions of human nature. 


' “Ta bonne peinture est noble et dévote par elle-méme, car chez les 
sages rien n’eleve plus l’dme et ne la porte mieux 4 la dévotion que la diffi- 
culté de la perfection qui l’approche de Dieu” (quoted from the study of 
Michael Angelo by Charles Clément), 
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Through his greater philosophy he reconstructed re- 
ligion. In his book, ‘The Greek View of Life,” Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson writes: “It was into this chaos of 
sceptical opinion that Plato was born; and it was 
the desire to meet and subdue it that was the 
motive of his philosophy. Like Aristophanes, he 
traced the root of the evil to the decay of reli- 
gious belief; and though no one, as we have seen, 
was more trenchant than he in his criticism of the 
popular faith, no one, on the other hand, was more 
convinced of the necessity of some form of religion 
as a basis for any stable polity. The doctrine of the 
physicists, he asserts, that the world is the result of 
‘nature and chance, has immediate and disastrous 
effects on the whole structure of social beliefs. The 
conclusion inevitably follows that human laws and 
institutions, like everything else, are accidental pro-’ 
ducts; that they have no objective validity, no bind- 
ing force on the will; and that the only right that 
has any intelligible meaning is the right which is 
identical with might. Against these conclusions, the 
whole soul of Plato rose in revolt. To reconstruct 
religion, he was driven back upon metaphysics; and 
elaborated at last the system which, from his day 
to our own, has not ceased to perplex and fascinate 
the world, and whose rare and radiant combination 
of gifts, speculative, artistic, and religious, marks the 
highest reach of the genius of the Greeks, and per- 
haps of mankind. 

“The principle from which he derives the world is 
the absolute good, or god, of whose ideas the phenomena 
of sense are imperfect copies. To the divine intelligence 
man, by virtue of his reason, is akin. But the reason in 
him has fallen into bondage of the flesh ; and it is the 
task of his life on earth, or rather of a series of lives (for 
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Plato believed in successive reincarnations), to deliver 
this diviner element of his soul, and set it free to reunite 
with God. To the description of the divine life thus 
prepared for the soul, from which she fell, but to which 
she may return, Plato has devoted some of his finest 
passages ; and if we are to indicate, as we are bound to 
do, the highest point to which the religious conscious- 
ness of the Greeks attained, we must not be deterred, 
by dread of the obscurity necessarily attaching to an 
extract, from a citation from the most impassioned of his 
dialogues. Speaking of that ‘divine madness,’ to which 
we have already had occasion to refer, he says that this 
is the madness which ‘is imputed to him who, when he 
sees the beauty of earth, is transported with the recol- 
lection of the true beauty; he would like to fly away, 
but he cannot; he is like a bird, fluttering and look- 
ing upward, and careless of the world below; and he is 
therefore thought to be mad. And I have shown this, 
of all inspirations, to be the noblest and highest, and 
the offspring of the highest to him who has or shares 
in it, and that he who loves the beautiful is called a 
lover because he partakes of it. For every soul of man 
has in the way of nature beheld true being; this was 
the condition of her passing into the form of man. But 
all souls do not easily recall the things of the other 
world; they may have seen them for a short time only, 
or they may have been unfortunate in their earthly lot, 
and having had their hearts turned to unrighteousness 
through some corrupting influence, they may have lost 
the memory of the holy things which once they saw. 
Few only retain an adequate remembrance of them ; 
and they, when they behold here any image of that 
other world, are rapt in amazement; but they are 
ignorant of what that rapture means, because they do 
not clearly perceive.’ ” 
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Why are the Greeks perennial? Why have they re- 
tained such a vital hold on all subsequent civilisations ? 
Clearly because included in their love of the beautiful 
was a meaning which spoke to the reality of the 
spiritual life in man; ‘every soul of man has in the 
way of nature beheld true being.” 

‘“‘ very artist sees, out of what falls on the retina 
of his eye, what his mind requires of it.” The Greeks, 
as a people, being possessed of a singular sensitiveness 
to all beauty both in mind and matter, proportioned 
equally the visible and the invisible in these require- 
ments. They enjoyed no visible beauty without con- 
necting it with a spiritual meaning; they developed 
no inspiration of their mind without giving it a visible 
form of beauty, ‘‘the perfect reflection of the inner in 
the outer.” 

‘For it was” (again to quote Mr. Lowes Dickinson’), 
“in ritual and art, not in propositions, that the Greek 
religion expressed itself; and in this respect it was 
closer to the Roman Catholic than to the Protestant 
branch of the Christian faith. The plastic genius of the 
race, that passion to embody ideas in form, which was 
at the root, as we saw, of their whole religious outlook, 
drove them to enact for their own delight, in the most 
beautiful and telling forms, the whole conception they 
had framed of the world and themselves. The changes 
of the seasons, with the toil they exact and the gifts 
they bring, the powers of generation and destruction, 
the bounty or the rigours of the earth; and, on the 
other hand, the order and operations of social pheno- 
mena, the divisions of age and sex, of function and 
of rank in the state—all these took shape and came, 
as it were, to self-consciousness in a magnificent series 
of publicly ordered fétes. So numerous were these and 

1 “The Greek View of Life.” 
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so diverse in their character that it would be impossible, 
even if it were desirable, in this place to give any general 
account of them. Our purpose will be better served by a 
description of two, selected from the calendar of Athens, 
and typical, the one of the relations of man to nature, 
the other of his relation to the state. The festivals we 
have chosen are those known as the ‘ Anthesteria’ and 
the ‘Panathenca. The Anthesteria was held at that 
season of the year when, as Pindar sings in an ode 
composed to be sung upon the occasion, ‘the chamber 
of the Hours is opened and the blossoms hear the voice 
of the fragrant spring; when violet clusters are flung 
on the lap of earth, and chaplets of roses braided in the 
hair; when the sound of the flute is heard and choirs 
chanting hymns to Semele.’ On the natural side, the 
festival records the coming of spring and the ferment- 
ing of last year’s wine; on the spiritual, its centre 
is Dionysus, who not only was the god of wine, but, 
according to another legend, symbolised in his fate the 
death of the year in winter and its re-birth at spring. 
. . . Let us pass to our second illustration, the great 
city festival of Athens. In the Anthesteria it was a 
moment of nature that was seized and idealised ; here, 
in the Panathencea, it is the forms of social life, its 
distinctions within its embracing unity, that are set 
forth in their interdependence as functions of a spiritual 
life. In this great national féte, held every four years, 
all the higher activities of Athenian life were ideally 
displayed—contests of song, of lyre and of flute, foot 
and horse races, wrestling, boxing, and the like, military 
evolutions of infantry and horse, Pyrrhic dances sym- 
bolic of attack and defence in war, mystic chants of 
women and choruses of youths—the whole concentrating 
and discharging itself in that great processional act in 
which, as it were, the material forms of society became 
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transparent, and the whole moved on, illumined and 
visibly sustained by the spiritual soul of which it was 
the complete and harmonious embodiment. Of this pro- 
cession we have still in the frieze of the Parthenon a 
marble transcript. There we may see the life of ancient 
Athens moving in stone, from the first mounting of their 
horses by isolated youths, like the slow and dropping pre- 
lude of a symphony, on to the thronged and trampling 
ranks of cavalry, past the antique chariots reminiscent 
of Homeric war, and the marching band of flutes and 
zithers, by lines of men and maidens bearing sacrificial 
urns, by the garlanded sheep and oxen destined for 
sacrifice, to where, on turning the corner that leads to 
the eastern front, we find ourselves in the presence of 
the Olympian gods themselves, enthroned to receive the 
offerings of a people’s life. And if to this marble re- 
presentation we add the colour it lacks, the gold and 
silver of the vessels, the purple and saffron robes; if we 
set the music playing and bid the oxen low; if we 
gird our living picture with the blaze of an August 
noon and crown it with the Acropolis of Athens, we 
may form a conception, better perhaps than could other- 
wise be obtained, of what religion meant to the citizen 
of a state whose activities were thus habitually sym- 
bolised in the cult of its patron deity. Religion to 
him, clearly, could hardly be a thing apart, dwelling 
in the internal region of the soul and leaving out- 
side, untouched by the light of the ideal, the whole 
business and complexity of the material side of life ; 
to him it was the vividly present and active soul of 
his corporate existence, representing in the symbolic 
forms of ritual the actual facts of his experience. 
What he re-enacted periodically, in ordered cere- 
mony, was but the drama of his daily life; so that, 
as we said before, the state in one of its aspects was 
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a church, and every layman, from one point of view, 
a priest. 

“The question, ‘ What did a belief in the gods really 
mean to the Greek?’ has now received at least some 
sort of answer. It meant, to recur to our old phrase, 
that he was made at home in the world. In place of 
the unintelligible powers of nature, he was surrounded 
by a company of beings like himself; and these beings 
who controlled the physical world were also the creators 
of human society. From them were descended the 
heroes who founded families and states; and under 
their guidance and protection cities prospered and 
throve. Their histories were recounted in innumerable 
myths, and these again were embodied in ritual. The 
whole life of man, in its relation both to nature and to 
society, was conceived as derived from and dependent 
upon his gods; and this dependence was expressed 
and brought vividly home to him in a series of reli- 
gious festivals. Belief in the gods was not to him so 
much an intellectual conviction as a spiritual atmos- 
phere in which he moved; and to think it away 
would be to think away the whole structure of Greek 
civilisation.” 

All this belongs to a world which cannot come again, 
but so long as our earth and the fulness thereof exists, 
so long will the perfection of nature—as being God’s 
mind in matter and in the forces of the elements—exist, 
and so long will this perfection find an inspiring echo 
in the spirit of those whose souls are in tune with 
beauty ; who possess sufficient of the Godlike element 
within their natures to feel a joy kindled within at the 
aspect of His creations. Christianity, in fulfilling her 
complete mission, cannot justly ignore the fact that the 
actual manifestations of visible creation are so many 
evidences of superhuman gifts vouchsafed to man and 
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to be accepted by him as among the greatest blessings 
of his life. 

In his essay on Shelley, Walter Bagehot says: 
“The theory of Plato that the all-apparent phenomena 
were unreal, he (Shelley) believed already; he had a 
craving to believe in something noble, beautiful, and 
difficult to understand. ... The most valuable part 
of Plato he did not comprehend; there is in Shelley 
none of that unceasing reference to ethical conscious- 
ness and ethical religion, which has for centuries placed 
Plato among the preparatory preceptors of Christianity.” 

Plato’s teaching was clearly a stepping-stone to that 
of Christ. Christianity came, giving a meaning to 
“that rapture ” for which Plato could give but a vague 
explanation ; “that rapture” which inspired the fine arts 
when they secured another firm standing-ground in the 
Christian art of Italy. Hitherto the presence of God 
on the earth had been shown in His work in visible 
creation, and the spirit of the great Greeks had woven 
out of the beauty of those creations the greatest art in 
certain directions which the world has seen. Christ 
came, and was God with us in our own inner human 
spirit, explaining and completing the rapture which Plato 
recognised but could but half explain. But Christ did 
not destroy the sense of the visible beauty in creation ; 
on the contrary, He led to a further apprehension of it 
in giving full reverence and adhesion to the Maker of it. 

“Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they toil not neither do they spin: and yet I say unto 
you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.” 

Is it not somewhat preposterous that in the teach- 
ing not only of art students, but of all children, that 
consideration of the perfection in nature’s works—the 
most obvious natural source of culture for the uplifting 
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human nature from the level of the savage to that of 
the sage—should be almost entirely omitted? Where 
is the teaching, either secular or religious, that tends 
to awaken enthusiasm for the manifestation of the 
superhuman mind in nature, which encourages feelings 
of awe and fervent admiration for the most ever-present 
glorious inventions which surround us from the cradle 
to the grave? A normal, healthily minded child, placed 
in natural surroundings, will begin life with a sense of 
wonder, interest, and delight when its perceptions awake 
to these marvels in nature. But “education,” as it is 
called, seems bent on alienating natural instincts for the 
good as well as for the bad; wonder is ignored, in- 
terest quenched, delight extinguished. The unreasoned 
emotion which bubbles up through the animal spirits 
of a child when excited by the joy of the sunshine, 
the delight of running about in the fields, picking the 
flowers, playing on the sands by the sea—all this vitality 
is discounted and unused in most school education as an 
alien quantity in any serious training of the mind. Yet 
the emotions are by far the strongest agents for good 
or for evil in human nature. Guide and develop them 
aright, and you have the greatest force of vitality you 
can have on the side of good; ignore them, and you 
have our strongest impulses left without a rudder on 
the tempestuous sea of life. 

In the “Songs of Experience,” William Blake makes 
a piteous cry from a child protest against the suppres- 
sion of his natural emotions :— 


THE SCHOOLBOY 


I love to rise in a summer morn, 
When the birds sing on every tree; 
The distant huntsman winds his horn, 
And the skylark sings with me. 
O! what sweet company. 
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But to go to school in a summer morn, 
O! it drives all joy away, 

Under a cruel eye outworn, 
The little ones spend the day 
In sighing and dismay. 


Ah! then at times I drooping sit 
And spend many an anxious hour, 
Nor in my book can I take delight, 
Nor sit in learning’s bower 
Worn thro’ with the dreary shower. 


How can the bird that is born for joy 
Sit in a cage and sing ? 

How can a child when fears annoy 
But droop his tender wing, 
And forget his youthful spring ? 


O! father and mother, if buds are nipp’d, 
And blossoms blown away, 

And if the tender plants are stripp’d 
Of their joy in the springing day 
By sorrow and care’s dismay, 


How shall the summer arise in joy, 
Or the summer fruits appear ? 

Or how shall we gather what griefs destroy, 
Or bless the mellowing year 
When the blasts of winter appear ?! 


1 “Songs of Experience: The Author and Printer William Blake.” 

Though in authorised, organised systems of education we find a cruel 
rough-shod riding over tender sensibilities in children towards the simple 
joys of existence, there exists, and has existed for more than forty years, a 
living protest against such treatment. To a letter written in 1876 by Miss 
Miranda Hill, entitled “‘A Suggestion to those who love Beautiful Things,” 
the Kyrle Society, named after John Kyrle, “the man of Ross,” owes its 
origin. One beautiful spirit was inspired to make the attempt to reach 
through the complexities, the hurry, the outward hideousness of the lives 
of millions living under modern conditions in crowded cities, and to seize 
hold of the latent instinct for beauty, and feed this instinct with its natural 
food. The contrast between the lives of those who are brought up sur- 
rounded by the beauty of nature, and those who have hardly the sky even 
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“Nature is a good guide through life, and the love 
of simple pleasures next, if not superior, to virtue,” 
writes Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Walter Bagehot, in his essay on “Shakespeare the 
Man,” refers to the controversy raised as to whether 


left in sight out of all the glories of this beauty, raised the longing to 
do something towards equalising their lot. The letter began as follows: 
“Those of us who have been so happy as to spend our childhood in the 
country may perhaps at times be able to recognise how very much we owe 
to the early impression of beauty which we gained then. We may recollect 
the thrill of awe and of gratitude that came over us as we looked at some 
glorious sunset over soft blue distance between the branches of an old ash 
tree that stood on the border of a quiet green churchyard, just where the 
ground dipped and spread away at our feet in peaceful rich meadows; or 
we may recall the overflowing sense of wonder and joy—as if fairyland and 
earth were one—where we gathered together to act the fairy scenes from 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ in a deep grassy dell, full of wild rose bushes, 
with the full moon rising on one side and the setting sun on the other 
shining through the tall elm trees, and the cuckoo and nightingale singing 
together almost overhead. We may trace to these deep impressions of 
beauty the awakening of some of our earliest religious feelings, and of our 
belief in a world which actually was, as we now know God meant it to be, 
very good.” Further on in this letter Miss Miranda Hill writes: “TI put it 
to those who feel earnestly in this matter, whether they think more might 
be done if we joined together to form a little society for the purpose of 
helping this great work of making beautiful places for the poor.” 

Such a society was formed at once, and named after John Kyrle, whom 
Pope eulogises :— 


“ But all our praises why should Lords engross ? 
Rise, honest Muse ! and sing the Man of Ross : 
Pleas’d Vaga echoes through her winding bounds, 
And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 

Who hung with woods yon mountain’s sultry brow ? 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 

Not to the skies in useless columns tost, 

Or in proud falls magnificently lost, 

But clear and artless pouring through the plain, 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 

Whose causeway parts the Vale with shady rows ? 
Whose seats the weary Traveller repose ? 

Who taught yon heaven-directed spire to rise ? 
‘The Man of Ross,’ each lisping babe replies.” 


(Pope’s “Moral Essays,” Epistle III. To Allen, Lord Bathurst, “Of the 
Use of Riches.”’) 
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the great poet was religious: “Seriously, if this world 
is not all evil, he who has understood and painted it 
best must probably have some good. If the underlying 
and almighty essence of this world be good, then it is 
likely that the writer who most deeply approached to 
that essence will be himself good. There is a religion 
of week-days as well as of Sundays, of ‘cakes and 
ale’ as well as of pews and altar-cloths. This England 
lay before Shakespeare as it lies before us all, with 
its green fields, and its long hedgerows, and its many 
trees, and its great towns, and its endless hamlets, 
and its motley society, and its long history, and its 
bold exploits, and its gathering power; and he saw 
that they were good. To him, perhaps, more than 
to any one else, has it been given to see that they 
were a great unity, a great religious object; that if 
you could only descend to the inner life, to the deep 
things, to the secret principles of its noble vigour, to 
the essence of character, to what we know of Hamlet 
and seem to fancy of Ophelia, we might, so far as we 
are capable of so doing, understand the nature which 
God has made. Let us, then, think of him not as a 
teacher of dry dogmas or a sayer of hard sayings, 
but as 


‘A priest to us all 
Of the wonder and bloom of the world :’ 


a teacher of the hearts of men and women; one from 
whom may be learned something of that inmost prin- 
ciple that ever modulates 
‘With murmurs of the air 
And motions of the forests and the sea, 


And voice of living beings, and woven hymns, 


Of night and day, and the deep heart of man.’” 


There is art—the greatest of all—which, though 
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rooted in national feeling, reaches beyond the confines 
of any peculiar national temperament. Such is the 
art of Turner, Titian, Pheidias. English art which 
corresponds most closely to the above view of Shake- 
speare’s religion is art which is most uniquely English ; 
such as the art of Reynolds, Constable, Millais. In 
such art is a religion of weekdays, “of cakes and ale,” 
the happiness of living, the innocence of beauty, the 
purity of those who shall see God. The sense of the 
reality of the spiritual life is unconscious because so 
innate; there is no tragedy, for there is no contrast 
made between good and evil: all is good. There is 
no need for “Sunday’s pews and altar-cloths”; all 
moments are sanctified by praise of nature, by sacrifice 
to Heaven-given beauty. ‘‘ Happy England” brought 
forth such natures. 

But, besides those English artists pure in heart 
who have felt a deep, undisturbed love of beauty, 
England has brought forth virtuous children essen- 
tially English—but with her foibles accentuated—in 
whom the fruit of the spirit does not suggest joy. 
Their art is strangely unspiritual, formal, decorous, 
lacking both in fervent virtue and in fervent vice, 
neither joyous nor tragic; respectable, moral, genteel— 
and wholly wanting in any touch of that Divine Mad- 
ness which Plato considers to be one of the greatest 
blessings vouchsafed to mankind. 

Jowett wrote of “innumerable persons—may we 
not say the majority of mankind—who meet us at 
every turn; they are those whom we know and 
associate with, honest in their dealings, respectable 
in their lives, decent in their conversation. The 
Scripture speaks to us of two classes represented by 
the Church and the world, the wheat and the tares, 
the sheep and the goats, the friends and enemies of 
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God: we cannot say in which of these two divisions 
we should find a place for them.” 

Whatever the place that could be found for the 
Species of artists to whom Jowett’s description aptly 
apples, this species could never inspire vital sym- 
pathy. Walter Bagehot explains the reason why it 
would not :— 

“Such is human nature that it finds a little tame- 
ness in mere morality. Mere virtue belongs to a charity 
schoolgirl, and has a taint of the catechism. All of us 
feel this, though most of us are too timid, too scrupulous, 
too anxious about the virtue of others, to speak out. 
We are ashamed of our nature in this respect, but it is 
not the less our nature. And if we look deeper into the 
matter, there are many reasons why we should not be 
ashamed of it. The soul of man—and, as we necessarily 
believe, of beings greater than man—has many parts 
besides its moral part. It has an intellectual part, an 
artistic part, even a religious part, in which mere morals 
havenoshare. In Shakespeare or Goethe, even in Newton 
or Archimedes, there is much which will not be cut 
down to the shape of the Commandments. They have 
thoughts, feelings, hopes—immortal thoughts and hopes 
—which have influenced the life of men and the souls 
of men ever since their age, but which the ‘whole duty 
of man,’ the ethical compendium, does not recognise. 
Nothing is more unpleasant than a virtuous person with 
a mean mind. A highly developed moral nature joined 
to an undeveloped intellectual nature, an undeveloped 
artistic nature, and a very limited religious nature, is 
of necessity repulsive. It represents a bit of human 
nature—a good bit, of course, but a bit only—in dis- 
proportionate, unnatural, and revolting prominence ; and 
therefore, unless an artist use delicate care, we are 


offended.” 
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We all know that emotion often tends to exaggerate 
—to a want of realising the just proportion of things 
to excess in one direction or another; but to have all 
this without any human warmth of emotion to excuse 
it appears peculiarly distasteful. Art which is formal, 
correct, one-sided, unemotional, and_ self-contented— 
essentially “ genteel”—does not seem to justify its 
existence as art. Such work was current in the earlier 
years of the Victorian Era. It is found reproduced in 
Books of Beauty, where the so-called classical type 
meant the perfect oval in a face—an egg, in fact— 
with a few features placed upon it as decoration. A 
like tendency in painting has been prevalent in various 
forms in England up to the present day. 

The goal of a very influential type of English edu- 
cation has been to secure a perfectly sane, reasonable, 
well-balanced condition of mind, the mind which is 
“safe” in business matters. Such teaching does not 
touch the imagination. It may not be absolutely 
necessary for all teaching to touch the imagination, 
though in every line of education the teaching that 
does is more effectual than that which does not; for 
the reason that the minds of the most complete human 
beings possess imagination, and they are the people 
most worthy of a first-rate education, because they 
are those who influence the greatest number of their 
fellows. The English education, which does not recog- 
nise the value of imagination, tends to a dead level of 
torpid, limited virtue; sane but ineffectual ; distinctly 
provincial because grounded in fear—fear of the erratic 
—of what imagination may lead to—fear of the mad. 
Madness may be agonising—tragic—but it is not pro- 
vincial; the madness extolled by Plato was “divine 
madness,” the spirit overruling all other elements in 
a nature. ‘The Greeks are notoriously the most intel- 
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lectually emancipated, the most truthfully imaginative 
people the world has seen, therefore the least provincial 
—and the greatest artists. The best, though not the 
typical, English culture, as likewise the best English 
art, 1s grounded equally on intellectual emancipation and 
truthful imagination. 

Were it against the provincial, the inartistic English 
art alone, that the last phase of culture in art and litera- 
ture had rebelled, it would be admitted by all that it 
had a legitimate cause for doing so. But the twentieth- 
century revolt is not confined to this species; it is a 
revolt in many directions against the approved methods 
of all time. In painting, as in literature, this school 
has borrowed from the French a desire for asserting 
originality at the expense of true emotion ; of expanding 
the importance of the individual ego beyond its capa- 
city for expansion ; a desire to emancipate the demon in 
self from all tradition and experience, without having 
secured the necessary equipment for such emancipation. 
Neither the quality nor the sincerity of the emotion 
is sifted; real, unreal, or indifferent, something new 
and startling—unlike anything else—must be made to 
assert itself. Unfortunately, a great effort to appear 
original does not guarantee in many pictures more 
than a quaint strangeness, courageous ugliness, artistic 
vacuity. The creed of a post-impressionist found 
vent in the following preachment: ‘“‘ Devant son che- 
valet le peintre n’est esclave ni du passé, ni du présent, 
ni de la nature, ni de son voisin! Lui, encore lui, 
toujours lui!” 

Might it not be asked, Has not the quality of the 
lui something to do with the advisability of monu- 
mentalising his personality in art? 

Further, if talent and genuine emotion is possessed, 


but if a painter’s power fails to express his emotion 
2B 
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rightly in art, it can convey nothing through art. 
Watts would say: “It is no use playing the most 
beautiful music, Beethoven’s or another's, unless you 
have an instrument that possesses a quality worthy 
to record the fine construction of sound. However full 
of passion and beauty that may be, it cannot sound 
beautiful if played on keys which convey it in an un- 
musical jingle.” ‘Art is the power to do,” .and to 
acquire this power the human instrument, on which 
form and colour strike a genuine tune, must have in 
it the quality to respond worthily to the appeal beauty 
makes. 

“Without art the world would be a wilderness.” 
In what consists the peculiar power which converts the 
wilderness into gracious, cultured pasture-lands ? 

Art being the bond between the mind that invented 
nature and the mind of man, every art and craft means 
a co-operation of human faculties with superhuman 
power. Whether this power be vaguely called Nature, 
or more specifically God, it means, as regards the pre- 
sent argument, the same power—namely, the force at 
the back of all natural phenomena, of every creation 
not made with hands, containing that “inexhaustible 
element, the source of which les within and not with- 
out.” First, for instance, to mention the primeval art 
of gardening, the most obvious example of this co-opera- 
tion, the fostering and helping to a completer develop- 
ment the growth of vegetation from out of the soil of 
the earth for the needs of mankind. From the day 
when the first gardener, Adam, inhabited the Garden of 
Eden, man has ever been thus co-operating with nature, 
discovering and tracing the various influences which 
tend to health or disease in plants and trees in order 
that they should fructify advantageously for his wants. 
Further, he has not at his hand sufficient sustenance for 
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his body, nor is it given him by nature in the form he 
needs as it is to beasts, fowl, and fish, without his using 
his human faculties to procure and prepare it: hence 
the arts he uses to catch his prey, and the art of cook- 
ing it. He requires housing, clothing, warming, not 
having—like animals, birds, or fish—fur, feathers, or 
scales: hence the arts of spinning, weaving, building, 
with the wool, cotton, silk, the stone, wood, and mud, 
with which nature provides him. By co-operating with 
his Maker, man himself becomes an inventor, in order 
to supply himself with what he needs in order to live, 
using the materials he finds provided for his purposes 
from nature’s inventions. 

As civilisation creeps forward, man includes more of 
his distinctly human attributes—as differing in kind 
from those of animals—into this co-operation. His first 
move forward was to decorate the implements and 
utensils he had need of with patterns that were echoed 
from something he had seen in nature—often repetitions 
of one form in line or colour to fill a space and make a 
decoration by being so repeated. The second step was 
to use his art in the service of an idea. The priest of 
his religion, the chief of his clan, was to have garments 
and weapons ornamented beyond those of his fellows. 
Instruments were made to convey sounds which glori- 
fied the hero, bemoaned the dead, or made the living to 
execute meaningful movements and dances, which com- 
memorated something. Likewise later different metals 
were melted together and cast into the shape of bells, 
and rung, not only to announce facts, but to com- 
memorate feeling: the bell which is still tolled for the 
dead and still rung in peals for rejoicing. Costumes 
and armour were made beautiful by the artist sense 
to honour the great of the earth, priests, kings, and 
warriors, queens and their attendants. Shells, found 
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at the bottom of the sea by divers, were crushed to 
produce the purple dye chosen as a regal colour. All 
manner of materials were invented and woven from 
the wool of animals, silken threads from the cocoons 
of worms, linen and flax from plants, gold and silver 
threads from metals, to form the costume for different 
classes of the community. Stone was sculptured, wood 
was carved, for the ornamentation of churches, palaces, 
mansions, and cottages, each race following the type of 
ornament which national taste instinctively indicated, 
and which the natural produce of each country provided 
the means of working into various arts. 

Finally, man created the “fine arts.” That dis- 
tinctly human attribute, the gift of inventing design 
and arranging colour, asserted a life in itself, inde- 
pendent of any need from other sources. It detached 
itself from any servitude to the material needs of man, 
and reared a temple of its own for the service of the 
human race. In creating the fine arts of literature, 
architecture, painting, sculpture, and music, he wove 
into form, language, colour, and sound the expression of 
his most inner cultured thoughts, and the feeling of his 
most developed sympathies; the inspirations born in 
upon his soul which are the keynotes of the hidden, 
less revealed essence of his nature, but which awake 
into consciousness through union with a superhuman 
power. By his art he made visible or audible those 
things of his imagination not seen by his eye, not heard 
by his ear. The power of association enriched his 
memory and experiences, and through such inspira- 
tions his hand invented a new creation—something 
never seen or heard before. Of what service it was 
to the world, depended on what feelings and emotions 
it aroused, A thing created through emotion must 
necessarily appeal to the emotions: but whatever was 
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the effect they produced, pictures and statues became 
entities; they ceased to be mere adjuncts. The gold 
and ivory figure of Athene in the temple of the 
Parthenon, the gold and ivory figure of Zeus in the 
great temple at Olympia, embodied the spirit of Greek 
religion—the temples were but their shrines. The 
paintings by Giotto on the walls of the churches in 
Assisi and Padua, those by Fra Angelico on the walls 
of San Marco in Florence, embody the spirit of Chris- 
tianity—the buildings in which they were painted being 
but their framework. When release from all tradi- 
tional bondage came, and the sense of magic beauty in 
nature was fully realised, art burst forth into full life, 
and the canvases of the masters of the Renaissance 
reveal the beauty of human form, the fervent magic 
of light, the glowing power of colour. The purpose of 
such art was not to give a further finish to luxury, a 
further preciousness to possessions, it was to introduce 
into all classes an ennobling element. It was for the 
slave as for the free that Athena crowned the Acro- 
polis; for poor as well as rich that the greatest art 
was lavished on churches and public buildings in Rome 
and Florence. As Walter Bagehot writes: ‘‘ Rude 
people are impressed by what is beautiful—deeply im- 
pressed—though they could not describe what they see 
or what they feel.” The best—the very best—should 
be for all. 

When the fine arts attain this higher function of 
serving the metaphysical rather than the material 
necessities of man, they are obviously none the less 
but rather the more dependent on a co-operation with 
superhuman power in order to fulfil their essential 
purpose. However expert the human eye and hand 
may have become, the moment the consciousness of 
this co-operation ceases—in other words, the moment 
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nature is regarded as a servant and not as a master— 
that moment all true greatness in art ceases. Arti- 
ficiality, mannerism, asserts its sway ; man makes him- 
self his own inspirer, his own centre, restricting himself 
within that small centre, instead of seeking a lead 
which is beyond and above his human area and 
capacity. 

For this reason, the fine arts have never excelled 
in greatness when a nation has outlived all religious 
feeling: where awe and reverence for superhuman crea- 
tion are extinct; where man has consequently become 
a small thing to himself, however much he may boast 
of his powers. ‘“‘It is a great thing,’ to repeat the 
words of Louis Stevenson, “if you persuade people 
that they are somehow or other partakers in a mys- 
tery. It makes them feel bigger.” The natural man, 
however barbaric may be the form it takes, is never 
without the element of religious feeling. It is alone 
that human being who through perverted civilisation 
willingly and by choice ignores the fact of the reality 
of the spiritual life within his nature, who becomes 
oblivious likewise of the necessity of co-operation with 
nature as the great reality in a life of inventive 
labour. 

“Look unto the rock whence ye are hewn, and 
to the hole whence ye are digged.” 

Without art the world would be a wilderness ; 
without the mainspring of art the world must revert 
to being a wilderness—or rather a desert; the last 
state being worse than the first, inasmuch as the pri- 
meval instincts of human nature would have become 
extinct, and the development of them into religion 
submerged under the scum of a fatal decadence. 

To clear the air of fantastical notions and aftecta- 
tions inherent in every phase of decadence, to recover 
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a sure footing on the certainties of life—‘the sense 
of reality which is necessary to excellence”—it might 
be well to consider the rudimentary, incontestable 
realities, the facts no sane person can dispute or 
deny; the things that are certain—that have been 
always certain as long as the human race has in- 
habited this earth: for example, what is called the 
rising and the setting of the sun; the process of 
vegetable growth—the seed falling into the ground, 
the germ of life in it that swells and breaks the 
husk, throws out roots as it gathers nourishment 
from the soil around, and, when fed, pushes upward 
and forward to the light, carrying with it the embryo 
of the flower, of the exact colour and marking accord- 
ing to its kind— 


“‘The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Mine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 


Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odours plain and hill:”?! 


or, again, pushing and pushing upward—ending in the 
giant forest tree. The thousand wonders that the 
most marvellous of all wonders, Life, is for ever 
enacting around us; so real, so incontestably real, 
and yet so absolutely independent of any control 
or ingenuity of man. 

Huxley, an acknowledged great light in science, 
once exclaimed: “ Ah, well! However deep our re- 
searches, however conclusive our knowledge, we all 
come to the same dead wall—the mystery of Lyfe. 
None of us can climb it, none of us can pierce it! It 


1 “Ode to the West Wind.” Shelley. 
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baffles the wisest and the simplest of us. We can 
neither create, retain, or revive it.” 

Through sincerity of emotion towards this miracle 
Life, is created a sense of the reality of the spiritual 
life in art. The indisputable and yet marvellous facts 
of nature are only fully seized as vital realities when 
we resist the “shades of the prison-house” which close 
but too often on the growing child, and look face to 
face with nature and nature alone—the great sense 
of the reality of nature such as White of Selborne 
possessed. ‘The single page of the life of Mr. White,” 
writes Constable, “leaves a more lasting impression on 
my mind than all that has been written of Charles V. 
or any other renowned hero. It shows what a real 
love of nature will do. This book is an addition to 
my estate.” 

This real intimate love of nature is rare, and every 
day becoming rarer, because of the various kinds of 
counter preoccupations with which the modern brain 
is full. People will say, ‘Of course every one knows 
nature is wonderful, and that vegetation is always per- 
forming feats of cleverness human beings can’t; there 
is nothing new in that, and therefore nothing notable” ; 
and they pass on quickly to some other matter. The 
human aspect of this marvel Jzfe has such urgent 
claims, no time is left for the notability of the divine. 
But to the artist every detail of nature must of neces- 
sity ever be notable. ‘The leading feature in nature 
is a manifold individuality, an endless variety,” writes 
Leighton at the age of twenty-one. Before this “ indi- 
viduality” is fully taken in, the reality of its reality 
must be brought closely, intimately home, and the 
strangeness that awed the child vision revived. That 
there should be such things as birds, winged little 
creatures that alight on a lawn from the air; that 
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nourish their young and their own bodies—such light, 
buoyant atoms—with fruits, berries, slugs, and worms ; 
that fly and shoot above our earth so fearlessly and 
with such reckless speed, while we human beings are 
labouring at the science of flying, killing ourselves, win- 
ning or not winning thousands over our fearful endea- 
vours! That there should be such things as fish with 
fins and tails, that work their armless and legless bodies 
through the water to wherever they are bent on going. 
The commonest things must again become uncommon, 
must again be clothed with the marvel element exist- 
ing between the human and superhuman mind, before 
the reality of the spiritual life in the material world 
becomes revealed to the artist nature.’ That is true 
intimacy—the intimacy necessary to the sense of realitiy. 
Such an intimacy is clearly traceable in quaint pictures 
by early Italian painters in the naiveté of their vision, 
the naiveté of their emotion: ‘“ Unless ye be as little 
children ye cannot enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
The commonest living thing was of engrossing interest 
to the previously unpreoccupied-minded craftsman, be- 
cause it proved a superhuman entity revealed to his 
human sight close to him, making him at home both in 
this world and in that other whence comes the power 
to invent such things. In all work, new or old, which 
affects us as being a discovery of some special love- 
liness, it is through this sense of intimacy that the 
appeal is made, whether we find it in Holman Hunt’s 
“Light of the World,” where the psychic power of the 
theme is brought close to us through a sense of magic 
mystery in moonlight; or in that of another pre- 


1 “Tf you attend acutely, you may observe that in few things do 
people differ more than in their perfect and imperfect realisation of this 
earth” (Walter Bagehot). See Introduction ; also quotation from Cardinal 
Newman, p. 3, Introduction. 
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Raphaelite painting by Millais, where an exquisite 
flavour of June beauty, starred by shell-like blossoms 
of wild rose, is made a setting for his Ophelia as she 
floats on the water while singing her dying song; or 
in a work of an absolutely different school, Mr. Sar- 
gent’s “Carnation Lily—Lily Rose,” where the fan- 
tastical light of Chinese lanterns makes a fairyland out 
of children and flowers. The fairyland is a real fairy- 
land because you feel Mr. Sargent was intimate with 
it; the typical beauty in a scene of England in mid- 
summer was a reality to Millais because he himself 
felt an intimacy with its charm ; the miracle of Chris- 
tianity is manifested in “The Light of the World” 
as a reality because the painter’s own nature intimately 
realised it. 

In his first letter from Rome to his mother, Leighton, 
when he was twenty-one, described his own feelings 
with regard to this intimacy with nature. 

“Most things that please the eye or the imagina- 
tion, do so (in my case at least) by some peculiar associa- 
tion; indeed I should imagine it must be so with all 
things, for even when one cannot (as one often can) 
define precisely the association which creates the echo 
within of the impressions received, it seems to me that 
one is instinctively aware of a kind of indefinable innate 
relationship to the beauties manifested in nature, to 
which, by-the-bye, I think, all other associations might 
ultimately be traced through different degrees of con- 
sanguinity. It is in being unexpectedly reminded 
(however indirectly or unwillingly) of this affinity, that 
lies all the pleasure that we experience by the means 
of sight ; indeed, it strikes me, although I am too 1gn0- 
rant to explain why, that the ‘few sacré’ of the artist 
is a kind of inward, spontaneous, ever active, instinctive 
impulse, blind and involuntary, to manifest and put 
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forth this his pedigree—as it were a yearning of son 
to father, an attraction of a part to the whole, which 
is, as it were, the living motive and condition of his 
existence, and which sometimes infuses in his works 
‘un non so che’ that is felt by others, but for which he 
would be at a loss to account, and of which he is perhaps 
barely aware; it is a manifestation of a truth which is 
felt to be fit; and called beautiful.” } 


“ A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” ? 


This is the creed of the artist who joins hands with 
the poet—who, ‘being himself, speaks like one who has 
authority ; he knows and must not deceive””—the belief 
of a believer, not the creed of a sceptic. To quote Walter 
Bagehot on the two species :— 

‘“‘As we gaze on the faces of those whom we love ; 
as we watch the light of life in the dawning of their 
eyes and the play of their features and the wildness of 
their animation; as we trace in changing lineaments 
a varying sign; as a charm and a thrill seem to run 
along the tone of a voice, to haunt the mind with a 
mere word; as a tone seems to roam in the ear; as a 
trembling fancy hears words that are unspoken—so in 
nature the mystical sense finds a motion in the moun- 
tain, and a power in the waves, and a meaning in 
the long white line of the shore, and a thought in the 


1 “Life, Letters, and Work of Frederic Leighton.” 
2 “Tintern Abbey.” 
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blue of heaven, and a gushing soul in the buoyant 
light; an unbounded being in the vast void air and 
‘wakeful watchings in the pointed stars.’ 

“There is a philosophy in this which might be 
explained, if explaining were to our purpose: it might 
be advanced that there are original sources of expres- 
sion in the essential grandeur and sublimity of nature, 
of an analogous (though fainter) kind to familiar, in- 
explicable signs by which we trace in the very face and 
outward lineaments of man the existence and working 
of the mind within. But be this as it may, it is certain 
that Mr. Wordsworth preached this kind of religion, 
and that Lord Jeffrey did not believe a word of it: his 
cool, sharp, collected mind revolted from mysticism, 
his detective intelligence was absorbed in its apparent 
fallaciousness, his light humour made sport with the 
sublimities of the preacher; his love of perspicuity was 
vexed by its indefiniteness, the precise philosopher was 
amazed at its mystic unintelligibility. Finding a little 
fault was doubtless not unpleasant to him, the reviewer’s 
pen ovos jpwecow has seldom been more poignantly 
wielded. ‘If,’ he was told, ‘you could be alarmed into 
the semblance of modesty, you would charm everybody ; 
but remember my joke against you’ (Sydney Smith 
loqguitur) ‘about the moon: ‘“‘D—n the solar system! 
bad light—planets too distant—pestered with comets: 
feeble contrivance; could make a better with great 
ease,” 7" 

Again in his essay on Shelley, referring to the stage 
when the doctrine of Hume was called in to expel the 
doctrine of Epicurus, Walter Bagehot writes: “He 
(Hume) held, or professed to hold, that there was 
no substantial thing, either matter or mind, but only 
‘sensations and impressions’ flying about the universe, 

* Walter Bagehot. “The First Edinburgh Reviewers.” 
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inhering in nothing and going nowhere. These, he said, 
were the only subjects of consciousness ; all you felt was 
your feeling, and all you thought was your thought ; 
the rest was only hypothesis.” 

A like creed seems to be held by a certain school of 
painters, the root of which is scepticism in the reality 
of the superhuman guidance of human consciousness ; 
scepticism in the reality of the physical processes in 
nature being ordained by such a guidance. The “ you” 
leaves out in its “sensations and impressions” any 
necessary co-operation with anything but the “you.” 
Self turns on its own pivot, on the small restricted area 
of its own human capacity, instead of on the extended 
ground that the divine and the human have in common, 
consequently true vitality withers for want of inspira- 
tion and nourishment. All you feel is your feeling— 
all you think is your thought. The most certain of 
realities concerning the material world that we are born 
into—namely, that its essence is superhuman—is treated 
as “only hypothesis”; for this reason ‘the sense of 
reality necessary to exeellence” is lacking in the paint- 
ing of this school. Human machinery is set in action 
without a rudder—without a vital initiating impulse. 
It consequently flies ‘‘about the universe inhering in 
nothing and going nowhere.” Does not the brush of 
many a so-called impressionist likewise fly about the 
canvas inhering in nothing—going nowhere? 

To summarise: obviously the sense of the reality 
of the spiritual life in art is allied but little, if at all, to 
religious doctrines and creeds as humanly conceived and 
carried out. Various have been the religions that have 
guided the direction art has taken, supplying grooves 
in which art expression has developed: but it is not 
any church functions or structures however beautiful, 
or creeds however valuable to the majority of mankind, 
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which nourish most directly the impulse of the artist’s 
spiritual life. It is this world visible, not made with 
hands; it is the revelation of Divine power in the 
creation—nature, as we call it—which inspires him 
likewise to create. The deepest sense of beauty being 
a spiritual emotion, it being from the sense of the 
spiritual life in nature that all great art has sprung, 
to affirm that the aspect of nature can carry with it the 
same entrancement to those who have never experienced 
a spiritual emotion as to those who have must be sheer ~ 
nonsense. ‘To the one, the whole of creation vibrates 
with an echo of an unheard voice, an inner power, 
an overruling domination: the trees, the flowers, the 
movement of the clouds, the waves of the sea, all reflect 
in his nature—however unconsciously realised by his 
intellect—a sense of the reality of the existence of the 
living essence of all things in whose spirit his own is in 
unison, however little that unison may be recognised 
as other than a mere joy in beauty; whereas to the 
other, nature is but so many outlines of form, blotches 
of colour, interludes of light and shadow, varied tones 
in juxtaposition one to the other, and nothing more. 
To the painter who feels no further emotion in view- 
ing nature than that which suggests a pictorial effect, 
the interest of his work lies solely in the expertness 
of the manner in which he can fit these facts together 
and make an effective picture out of them. The letter 
killeth—the spirit maketh alive. The spirit in art is 
the quickening agent, whether the motive of a work be 
the obvious spiritual teaching of Holman Hunt’s “ Light 
of the World,” a fantastic, vaporous vision by Whistler, 
or the essence of a human expression in a few lines in 
pen and ink by Phil May. 

From first to last the history of the world proves 
(even omitting any consideration of a future existence) 
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that, grounded in human nature, exists in this life a 
hint of that perfection which, though it cannot be fully 
developed here, serves as an intimation of the reality 
of the spiritual life—an all-powerful, abiding, and satis- 
fying reality, which surmounts and outlives material 
interests and animal pleasures. It is to that hint, 
that intimation, that the great art of the world ap- 
peals. The arts of painting and sculpture obviously 
cannot stir our emotions so immediately as can the 
sounds of music, but, on the other hand, the statue 
or the canvas do not fly past us as do the waves 
of inspired sound. They are there—embodiments in 
form and colour—for all time, to respond to these 
needs, to our cravings for nourishment beyond material 
interests. 

Great works of art may, on first sight, impress the 
spectator as being something removed from the ordinary ; 
before, however, their full message is transmitted, before 
it can reach any deep instincts or spiritual sensibilities, 
before it can feed that latent craving for perfection in 
those natures which neither comfort nor luxury nor the 
mediocre pleasures of life can satisfy—be the home of 
such natures a palace or a hovel—time and leisure must 
be devoted to its study. An artist has to find his true 
self before his work can be great: likewise must he, 
to whom the artist's message carries its full meaning, 
dive deep and find his true self before his sympathy 
can be genuinely evoked. Wisely has it been written, 
“The key to success in the line of all mental and 
spiritual attainment is control of the attention.” The 
power to control the attention on any serious work 
of art further than to ascertain information about it 
which is useful in producing “copy,” or in any other 
ways in producing desirable incomes, is lessening day 
by day as the tendency for temporary effects ever in- 
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creases. Pictures are painted in a hurry, seen in a 
hurry, bought in a hurry. What a contrast to the 
infinite patience and deliberate power of nature and 
of her great recorders! Because this tendency is ever 
on the increase, every influence pulling the other way 
should be worked for, and fought for by those for whom 
art has a vital meaning. 

Art has a very real function to perform in all civilised 
communities; she is fully worthy of the high pedestal 
on which all the truly great nations of the world have | 
placed her. If she does not even aim at fulfilling that 
high function, is it not equally certain that she is un- 
worthy of the time, trouble, and money that are spent 
on any subterfuge that is produced as art ? 

Those who feel no ecstasy, no awe, no reverence for 
the beauty of nature, cannot be in love with any art. 
The mind of God in matter must excite some echo in 
our soul before we can feel a genuine enthusiasm for 
the co-operation of man’s genius with that of nature. 
Hence, any nation which ruthlessly destroys the beauty 
of nature, and by choice prefers to eliminate from the 
surroundings of life the beauty which is the inheritance 
of every people in unspoilt scenes of nature—if, by so 
eliminating, greater material prosperity, greater pomp 
and circumstances are secured for certain moneyed 
classes—that nation can feel no genuine reverence for 
beauty in art, and will destroy the creations of the 
genius of the past and create nothing of beauty to 
leave for posterity. 

Rampant, indeed, at the present moment is the 
pride in possessing things accredited as being of value, 
but that means no love of nature or of art; more 
often than otherwise it means a bluntness directly in 
opposition to it. As when, on the sight of a specially 
beautiful wild flower, the instinct of many is directly 
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to pick it; or when a rare bird, with specially beau- 
tiful plumage, is seen, the instinct is at once to shoot 
it: these instincts denote an absence of reverence for 
beauty, because the desire for possession involves a de- 
struction of life, and life is the soul of beauty, breath- 
ing through and perfecting every aspect of matter 
with the vitality belonging to the living force of all 
superhuman creation. When again (as has actually 
happened) a millionaire is seized with the desire to 
possess a beautiful altarpiece in an old Italian chapel, 
and transport it to his own London dining-room— 
leaving out of the question any sacrilege such an action 
entails—he evinces a bluntness with regard to the 
beauty in such an object. What life is to the flower 
and the bird, atmosphere is to a work of art. The 
mental atmosphere of the artist who painted such an 
altarpiece clings to its material form. It was painted 
for a certain place; remove it to surroundings abso- 
lutely alien to its atmosphere, and it becomes hope- 
lessly severed from the inspiring impulse that created 
it to the atmosphere of the species Walter Bagehot 
describes as ‘‘the sudden millionaires of the present 
day who hope to disguise their social defects by buying 
old places and hiding among aristocratic furniture.” 
When frescoes are wrenched from the walls of an old 
church or convent, and carried away from the seclusion 
of the sacred spot for which they were painted, in 
order to hang them in galleries crowded by sight-seers, 
are they not transformed into strange ghosts of their 
former selves? Something which created their rare 
charm has departed. When Rembrandt’s portrait of 
his patron, Burgomaster Six, was moved from the 
old panelled room of the burgomaster’s house in 
Amsterdam to the grand new museum, the picture 


was hardly recognisable. With the atmosphere of its 
20 
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surroundings, the something in which lay the peculiar 
charm of the work had flown.* 

It is precisely because the ordinary course of our 
days affords less and less that is lovely in the visible 
life of our large cities that we more than ever crave for 
something nearer perfection in our art, a something 
which shall echo the beauty which sinks deep and 
satisfies in all scenes of unspoilt nature, appealing as 
it does to the spiritual sense within us. Mr. Whistler 
and others argue that the age has passed when art 
should do more than record appearances of nature, 
denuded of all meaning or association to the mind or 
heart, and that the facts depicted in our painting must 
be solely those which are reflected actually on the 
retina of the eye, arranged by the science of picture- 
making; that to attempt any appeal through art to 
our spiritual yearnings, our higher imagination, to any 
god-like forces within us, means, in this present day, 
but a mere theoretic ambition to repeat what the 
masters of the great periods of the past have exhausted, 
such appeals having ceased to vibrate with any living 
sensibility because modern life has moved away from 
the conditions which inspired them. It must be 
noted, however, that Whistler’s art was better than 
his creeds. The creeds were based on a spirit of 
antagonism to certain acknowledged lines of excellence 
in art; his art was based on a sympathy with a singu- 
larly refined, vaporous quality of beauty in nature. His 
creeds cannot carry sincere conviction to those in whom 
the great nineteenth-century English art has found a 
genuine appreciation. 


* Loudly did Leighton lament the moving of this picture, and the con- 
sequent destruction of its finest effect. It has, I believe, been replaced in 
Burgomaster Six’s house. 
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Never more—or perhaps as much as now—did men 
and women require every aid to grasp a completer hold 
of the real meaning of life as a whole; every interest 
to raise them above pure materialism ; influences which 
could help them to land on a stratum of existence 
where they can secure the peace which passes all mental 
understanding, and realise the value of those profound 
truths which alone bring us face to face with eternal 
realities—“ The supreme reality—in the name of re- 
ligion—God.” 

In Miss Caillard’s essay, “Ancient Wisdom and 
Modern Knowledge” (Contemporary Review, May 
1908), she sounds the initiative springs which are 
tending towards a reaction from this atmosphere of 
materialism. She writes: “The restless and progres- 
sive West has been and is pre-eminently discontented, 
whether always divinely so may be open to doubt. For 
the most part there has been an admixture of elements 
to which the epithet is not usually applied. The result 
is certainly seen in immense ‘changes of circumstances,’ 
of which the two most important, from our present 
point of view, are the enormous facility of intercom- 
munication and interchange of thought as compared 
with any previous era in the world’s history, and the 
unequalled power of preserving and handing on the 
acquirements and discoveries of science, art, and litera- 
ture. All this progress, however, is, to use a favourite 
modern term, ‘on the objective plane.’ It is the genius 
of the West to work on that plane, to regard the visible 
and tangible universe as more substantial and more 
valuable than the world within, the domain of mind and 
spirit. In consequence, Western culture and intellect 
have passed in an extraordinary degree under the 
dominion of the senses, and the material order has 
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become no better than a prison-house walled in by 
space and time, on which we look, not, as one of our 
latter-day prophets would have us, as ‘inverse measures 
of the force of the soul,’ but as rigid and insurmountable 
barriers. Until recently (apart from certain rare and 
splendid exceptions) there has been no sign that we 
were otherwise than wholly contented with, even proud 
of, our self-imposed restrictions. Now the note is 
changing, and in the uncertainty and tentativeness 
which characterises transitionary periods, the eyes of 
not a few are turning towards that ancient wisdom 
of the East, long ignored, long contemned, but the 
survival of which is in itself a token that its resources 
have not as yet been fully exploited. Of it may, per- 
haps, be said what Emerson said of ‘that source, at 
once the essence of genius, the essence of virtue, and the 
essence of life, which we call Spontaneity or Instinct. 
We denote this primary wisdom as intuition, whilst all 
later teachings are tuitions.’ 

“The West has been rich in tuitions, for such are 
in reality all those teachings which come directly or 
mediately from the external order of things. The East 
has held fast to the ‘primary wisdom,’ the light which 
comes from within; and so utterly diverse are the ways 
of seeing things which have respectively arisen from 
these opposite standpoints, that many of those who best 
know the peculiarities of both are the loudest in their 
assurances that 


‘ Kast is East and West is West, and never the twain shall meet’ 


in thought any more than in manner of life. These 
prophets are wrong, however, for something of a con- 
Junction is even now taking place, and in all truth 
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and justice it must be said that the West, in how- 
ever blundering and bungling a fashion, has taken 
the initiative. The East never would have done s0, 
for the East is not dissatisfied with its own method 
of thought, nor desirous of extending its experience, 
and the West is, though in regard to the first item 
its dissatisfaction is still largely unconscious. That it 
exists, however, the most cursory acquaintance with 
the current literature of the day, or with averagely 
cultured society, is amply sufficient to prove, and one 
reason for this condition of things les in the iron 
bonds in which orthodox modern science endeavours to 
confine the aspirations, both intellectual and spiritual, 
of the most enquiring age the world has yet seen. So 
cramped and stultifying is the outlook it imposes, that 
in very truth there are some people to-day—there were 
more twenty years ago—who really ‘appear to think 
.. . that all things are searched to the bottom. The 
effect upon their minds of scientific discoveries, classi- 
fications and vocabularies, has been to induce a foolish 
sense of comprehensiveness and conquest. ... Yet it 
may seem to profit a man little that he can see 
through a piece of wood if he lose his vision beyond 
it; or that he can do battle with a stormcloud if 
he shall lose the spirit which breathes in the prayer 
of the Breton seaman, “Help me, O God, for my 
barque is so small, and Thy ocean is so vast,” in other 
words, the spirit which realises that the simplicity 
of nature is not that which may easily be read, but is 
inexhaustible.’ 

“The ‘primary wisdom’ of the East has ever led 
it to lay stress upon this inexhaustible element, the 
source of which les within and not without, so that 
recognition of it is to be found rather by the road of 
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contemplation than of action. Nevertheless, there is 
truth in Carlyle’s saying that ‘the end of man is an 
Action not a Thought, be it of the noblest.’ It is 
in the non-recognition of this fact that we find the 
clue to Eastern inertness. There has been too great 
willingness to sit still and think, letting outward things 
take their course, a fault exactly opposite to that 
of the fussy, practical West, which is for ever inter- 
meddling to set them right. 

“Tt seems clear enough that the one method is 
the complement of the other, and that a systematic 
combination of the two would be the great initial 
step towards the highest achievements the worlds of 
action and of thought have yet seen.” 

What part in this “great initial step” can art 
take ? 

Co-operation of the human spirit with the divine 
has welded the world since its beginning, from chaos 
to what it is, from a wilderness to a cultured garden, 
full of wonderful records of the past—of wonderful 
inspirations for the present—of wonderful aspirations 
for the future. It has secured a lasting form to the 
transitory, a precious honour to beauty; it has given 
a mind to matter, a matter to mind. “L’art est 
lorgane nu de la matiere nt de la pensée, mais il 
rend la vie & la premiere en luc donnant son sens 
untime, et préte & la seconde un corps et une réalité 
sensible,” ? 

How can this joining of the material with the 
immaterial help the individual human being in his 
journey towards a further existence? 

If in growing old it were but the beauty of the 
body alone that faded, that might easily be accepted. 


‘ Charles Clément. See Essay I. 
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But, alas! there is also, as years go on, the frequent 
extinction of that heaven that “lies about us in our 
infancy,” of that radiant glamour the child-spirit casts 
over the living of life, the halo that makes all things 
divine in the sunlight of youth, “the light that 
never was on sea or land.” Can art perpetuate that ? 
Can art revive the magic of the child-vision, recall 
that “light that never was on sea or land”? 

Of Leonardo da Vinci, Hermann Grimm writes: 
‘““He possesses the secret of letting us, as it were, 
see the beating of the heart in the face of those 
he represents. He seems to see nature in the ever- 
lasting splendour of its festive garments, he does 
not see it under another aspect. As our senses get 
gradually dulled, and as we see our friends sharing 
the same fate, the conviction is forced upon us that 
the fresh, pure look which nature and life wore in 
springtime, when we were children, had only been 
an illusion of happiness, and that in the less vivid 
light in which we see them later on, they have the 
truer aspect. Let us, however, look at the finest 
works of Leonardo, and our dreams of an_ ideal 
existence will once more become natural and full of 
meaning.” 

In some of us such dreams are fed by nature 
during the pauses in life, during the still watching 
hours when the influence of beauty saturates our per- 
ceptions. We fall under the spell of those moods that 
steal unaware upon the sense in the precious leisure 
of moments when nature seems to hold some further 
meaning—moments when the impressions recur that 
retain an echo from childhood, and memories and 
visions flash upon the brain from a different and a 
brighter world than that we are actually living in. 
Why need the glory of that world ever depart? To 
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the artist, to the passionate lover of nature, it never 
does depart :— 


‘‘ Hence, in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, } 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


For all of us there are still magic moments to be 
caught in life, if only we give ourselves a chance of 
catching them; whiffs of enchantment flying from a 
fairyland half in heaven. Such magic moments as when 
the glowing air of a summer evening thrills with exultant 
music of church bells pealing from out an old tower in 
a neighbouring village nestled among its trees, floating 
towards us through a golden light across sweet open 
meadow-land and through the fragrant air of shaded 
lawns, the clashing ring of the metal tongues softened 
in a tangle of the waving breeze. In such moments we 
feel the same “glory circling round the soul,” the same 
touch from the brighter world as when the message 
first awoke in us, when children, thrills of ecstasy. 
But all this only if we possess our souls in peace; if 
we have given our worried, hustled minds the Sabbath’s 
calming rest ordained by the wise Jewish law of old. 
The precious touch comes nowhere near us in the strain 
of a week-end party, where the sense of the motoring 
down on the Saturday and motoring up on the Monday 
reflects a whirling idea of past and coming movement 
on all the hours between. 

“Acquaintances ask me to come to their country- 
houses ‘to hear the nightingales.’ Imagine going to 
hear the nightingales in a house full of acquaintances !” 
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exclaimed Leighton, when discussing the appropriate 
moments for the best things. The discriminating 
Leighton knew the value of atmosphere, its influence 
in guiding the artist soul into a way of peace, whence 
are born the inspired moments; or its influence which, 
on the contrary, cheapens impressions and crushes out 
all creative impulse. 

What transitory effects in nature can create for the 
moment in some temperaments, the abiding impress of 
great art can create for all time. 

Art can be nothing to the world at large but through 
the striking of the chord that vibrates in the heart of 
the maker of it. As with everything else worth con- 
sidering, it is from the inner spark of individual passion 
that radiates that glow which can and does resusci- 
tate in others those “dreams of an ideal existence” 
that Leonardo da Vinci's art resuscitated in Hermann 
Grimm’s nature; “the impress of a personal quality, a 
profound expressiveness, what the French call intimiteé, 
by which is meant some subtler sense of originality, 
the seal on a man’s work of what is most inward and 
peculiar in his moods and manner of apprehension : it 
is what we call expression carried to its highest intensity 
of degree.”* Through such an impress of a personal 
quality, art becomes more real to human beings than 
nature herself, as the spirit is more real than the body, 
“closer than breathing, closer than hands and feet,” 
having in it the pulse of that spiritual fulness of life 
from which all true vitality emanates. 

In all ages it has been given to some to possess 
within their individuality an ever unsatisfied, indomit- 
able craving to give form to this spiritual fulness of 
life. Seven thousand years ago, in the oldest book 


1 Walter Pater. 
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in the world, were written in hieroglyphics on papyrus 
the “Precepts of Ptah-hotep.” How exactly what 
might now be written are these seven-thousand-year- 
old precepts ! 
“Be not of your learning vain. 

Treat the simple and the wise 

With like honour. Open lies 

Art’s great gate for all, and they, 

Who have entered by that way, 

Know how still before them flies 

The perfection they would gain. 

But wise sayings hidden are, 

Like the emerald that is mined, 

Or the hard-won gem slaves find 

Packed within the quartz and spar.” 


As it was seven thousand years ago, is now, and 
ever will be. The great gates of art are open to all, 
and all who have entered see ever before them flying 
the perfection for which their artist-souls crave, but 
which they never can completely catch. “To be a 
complacent Christian must be very near not being a 
Christian at all,” said Dr. Talbot in one of his Leeds 
sermons. ‘To be a complacent artist must be very near 
not being an artist at all! It is in the striving, in the 
combat, that is recorded the romance of the labourer’s 
life: the thought of what he would do, or what he 
might have done! The yearning spirit of Michael 
Angelo felt great painting was noble and reverent in 
itself, “for with those who are wise nothing elevates 
the soul and brings it nearer devotion than to see the 
difficulty of rendering the perfection that approaches 
and unites itself to God.” It was the great intellect 
of Leonardo that recognised “nature” as “the true 
mistress of higher intelligences.” We are given a world 
to live in, full of the perfection of nature; but with 
what utter indifference does the majority view this per- 
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fection! Of the distinctive qualities of our present- 
day England, George Meredith writes: ‘ Abundant 
apathy, grievous lack of foresight, and utter indiffer- 
ence to everything not material or concrete.” Who is 
to help the struggle of the minority which yearns for 
a holier state, if those endowed with genius forsake 
their mission? Who “call evil good, and good evil”; 
who “put darkness for light, and light for darkness” ; 
who “put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter.” 
Is not 


‘*The mission of genius on earth! to uplift, 
Purify and confirm, by its own precious gift 
The world, in despite of the world’s dull endeavour 
To degrade, and drag down, and oppose it for ever” ?1 


During the three days of agony preceding Leighton’s 
death, there was a respite of a few hours: a glimmer 
of hope ; the courage, the mental and spiritual vitality, 
were supposed to be going to win the battle after all. 
“Would it not have been a pity if I had had to die 
just when I was going to paint better?” Leighton 
exclaimed. This, after eighteen months’ torture from 
agonising attacks of angina pectoris, ‘sometimes fifteen 
attacks a day.”* Through it all there was no dimming 
of the light that “‘ never was on sea or land,” no abating 
of the enthusiasm, no wearying of the toil. ‘‘ Watch- 
ing him,” writes his friend, Mr. Briton Riviere, of one 
of the last times he saw Leighton, “‘I recognised that 
he was on the same plane as the seaman who never 
strikes his flag, and at the last goes down practically 
unvanquished.” . 

After Watts had passed his eighty-seventh birthday, 
a few weeks before his death, he wrote: “I am full 


1 “Tyucile.” Owen Meredith. 
2 “Life, Letters, and Work of Frederic Leighton,” vol. il. p, 328. 
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of maladies, but I am able to work, and as eager to 
improve as ever, and that’s about all.” Later yet, he 
wrote: “ I think aspiration will last as long as there is 
consciousness.’ 

“ Watts had a presentiment that he would die in the 
year 1904. On May 16th, I saw him in the crowded 
Queen’s Hall, when Joachim was receiving the ovation 
of thousands on the occasion of his jubilee. As I spoke 
to Watts, the feeling came to me that the end was 
near. It was not that he looked more ill—indeed, I 
had seen him at times look more weary and more ex- 
hausted; but there was on that evening the peculiar 
look of failing life in the face, which is unmistakable. 
Among the stalwart musicians and the vigorous phy- 
siques of the important personages gathered together, he 
looked so very small, so pathetically fragile. I am glad 
that was not the last time I saw Watts. This was some 
ten days later, when he was working in his garden on 
the figure of his equestrian statue, ‘Vital Energy.’ 
When he saw the bronze cast placed in the quadrangle 
of Burlington House, he had discovered many things in 
it he thought he might improve, so he began working 
again on the original tow and plaster statue from which 
the cast was taken. Very old he looked, but the light 
in the eye was kindled afresh with the fire of aspira- 
tion as he laboured on. Yes, he was right when 
he wrote, but a few weeks before, ‘I think aspiration 
will remain as long as there is consciousness.’ Ever 
struggling to improve—the hope, the effort seemed 
to impart new life. Working away in the peasant’s 
smock, he was eager as ever to reach a something 
which he aspired to as the best, but which seemed to 
elude him as the mountain summit eludes the traveller 
—that farthest summit which rises ever beyond the 
height attained ! 
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‘My hill was farther; so I flung away 
Yet heard a cry, 
Just as I went, “‘ None goes that way 
And lives!” ‘If that be all,” said I, 
“ After so foul a journey death is fair!”’ 


There he stood, on the same lawn where, nearly thirty 
years ago, we had stood together before the design in 
embryo, which now, when eighty-seven years old, he 
was trying to improve—on that evening when he had 
so eagerly exclaimed, ‘I am nothing—oh! you will find 
out I am nothing. One thing alone I possess, and I 
never remember the time I was without it—an aim 
towards the highest, the best, and a burning desire to 
reach it!’”? 

Alas! truly “more servants wait on man than he'll 
take notice of!” 

It is faith in the value of that striving for perfection, 
though it may never cease to fly before the labourer 
uncaptured, in which lies the reality of the spiritual 
life in art. This it is which, reflected in the craft of 
great workmen, endows it with a perennial quality 
of youth, affixing on to canvas that heart-striving in 
the spirit of the labourer. There is no working out of 
that youthful glamour cast over life from the earliest 
years if the force of the spirit remains present. ‘ The 
fruit of the spirit is joy”—lasting joy: ever aspiring, 
ever eager to enlist in fresh effort, fresh toil! Art 
truly can revive the magic of the child-vision. She 
can recall the “light that never was on sea or land”: 
she can help to inspire the weary traveller with strength 
to reach the further shore. 

Every epoch has its separate needs, and art has 
lent her aid to the special necessities of all ages where 
civilisation has become fully developed ; but it is obvious 


1 “ Reminiscences of G. F. Watts.” 
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that her true purpose lies in her own identical power 
for good, not in her being but an adjunct in the service 
of other beneficial influences, be they Pagan or Christian. 
The dignified position which the fine arts have held in 
the greatest of the world’s civilisations is the natural 
outcome of her being the labour which, among all others, 
executed through the co-operation of man and his 
Maker, is that in which most distinctly the creative 
Godlike faculties are reflected; hence their appeal to 
the highest, least material side of the human mind, and 
the reverence they receive from truly cultured nations, 
vouchsafing, as they do, food for the children that are 
not entirely of this world. 


CONCLUSION 


“Wuat is your life? It is even a vapour, that ap- 
peareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away. My 
days are swifter than a post; they flee away, they see 
no good. They are passed away as the swift ships, as 
the eagle that hasteth to the prey. Thou carriest them 
away as with a flood; they are as a sleep: in the 
morning they are like grass that groweth up. In the 
morning it flourisheth and groweth up; in the evening 
it is cut down and withered.” 

In this swift passage through mortal life, what is 
art? What art is, determines the purpose of art. 

Hanging in the glass studio in Leighton House is 
a pencil sketch of an old woman. In the corner of 
the paper, in Leighton’s handwriting, are the words, 
“Canova’s Venus! Sic tempora mutantur. Rome.” 
There is little trace in the old lady who sat for 
Leighton of the beauty that Canova immortalised. In 
the morning of her life it flourished, in the evening 
it withered, and withered it is in Leighton’s pencil 
sketch, but in Canova’s Venus it lives still. 

The splendid woman who sat to Leighton for the 
“Atalanta” and the beautiful ‘Corinna of Tanagra,” 
is, if alive, sixteen years older than when she was 
immortalised. The glory of her beauty in its prime 
exists, however, in those two paintings. If, in old age, 
there may remain no single trace of it, the conceptions 
it inspired in Leighton’s brain, wrought out on to 


the canvas by the touches from his hand, will ever be 
415 
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there as an abiding memorial to a piece of nature’s 
perfect work in the form of humanity. 

“Tet baser things desire to die in dust, but you 
shall live by fame.” 

When we wander through the galleries in Italy, 
the beauty that Giorgione and the noble crew who 
followed made their own on those canvases, would it 
not have withered without a record of its ever having 
been, had it not been arrested by their brushes? 
These canvases mean thousands of hours of labour. 
This was not expended for the short lifetime of the 
artist himself alone. He was working for all time, to 
make immutable the visions vouchsafed to him—for all 
of us to witness, who, hundreds of years after, see in 
them what Giorgione, Titian, Michael Angelo, Leonardo, 
saw and felt. What time changes art makes immut- 
able. What time destroys art records. 

How impoverished would be the world indeed were 
it emptied of all the monuments which have carried 
out this purpose! Not only would we have lost the 
beauty recorded, but the perhaps even more precious 
record of the heart of the labourer, who laboured to 
make beautiful his life, and, while giving honour to 
nature’s visible perfections, immortalised his own gifts 
no less than nature’s perfections. 

But, if what time changes art makes immutable, if 
what time destroys art records, does not the question 
arise, what in human life deserves immutability and a 
lasting record ? 

In any precinct of the most squalid suburb, in any 
waste corner among refuse of gipsy passing or poverty- 
stricken dwelling, where we find, heaped and scattered 
about in hopeless squalor, such things as_ battered 
kettles and pans, empty potted-meat tins, fragments 
of broken glass and earthenware, old boots and rags 
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of undistinguishable garments, will yet spring up 
among this untidy filth blades of fresh green grass 
and tiny flowers, clean and exquisitely perfect; the 
finer facts of nature visible in each small verdant sword, 
in each lovely little petal; a divine touch in a barren 
land! The squalor, the perfection—both are elements 
in human life, in human character, in human affections. 
Is it the mission of art to record the squalor or 
the perfection? Did immortalising squalor, however 
cleverly immortalised, ever make one human life less 
squalid? Did writing the details of vice, however 
admirably written, ever make one life less vicious? 
Does not the creed of the ugly versus the beautiful, 
the clever versus the aspiring, help to shut out our 
vision from the “heaven” that “lies about us in our 
infancy”? Does it not deepen the “shades of the 
prison-house” we make for ourselves in a_beauty- 
ignoring world, where we court for our souls the 
earthly freight and custom which lies upon us 


“With a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life” ? 


In the working of modern civilisation, as in all 
civilisations that have ever existed, there is without 
doubt a superabundance of the debris of living—the 
broken and battered refuse of true human feeling and 
thought—greed, selfishness, lies, worldliness, snobbery, 
gambling, masquerading—vice of all kinds, cultivated 
as well as spontaneous; but there are also the fine 
clean blades of living growth, the beauty of the flowers 
that spring up among it all; the divine spark that 
tells of that image in the likeness of which man was 
made. 

Which is the more abidingly real, the ugly debris 
of life, the refuse of matter, of character, of feeling, 

2D 
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which the cynic calls “life as it really is,” or the 
perfection of beauty which each season of the year 
showers on us so miraculously; the beauty in the 
character and in the soul of so many of our fellow- 
creatures, no less than in their physical aspect? If 
art makes immutable what time changes, is it not 
most incontestably certain that her mission must be 
to make immutable those abiding things which to 
realise makes life happier, fuller, and better; those 
influences which revive in us our dreams of an ideal 
existence —“ the trailing clouds of glory” in which 
our infant life was steeped before it was distorted by 
the ugly egotisms of purely mortal interests ? 

To lead thought and feeling into higher grooves 
by making the eye dwell on beauty which recalls and 
awakens the senses to the perfection of nature, material 
and spiritual, has ever been—is, and must ever be— 
the purpose of the greatest art. 

‘““ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things.” 

Such cannot be said, however, to be the purpose of 
the “new art” of the twentieth century, which asserts 
itself arbitrarily as being alone the living art of to-day. 
It as alive, but its creators usurp too solitary a position 
among vital agents. There are many artists working 
on sounder lines but with less encouragement whose 
work is quite as much alive. 

With many people of social influence this new 
English art has become the fashion. It appears to 
fit into modern conditions of taste, to the “ up-to- 
date” conception of life in those whose wealth allows 
free scope to their desire for novelty and excitement. 
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Persons of social influence have long ago ceased to be 
marked invariably by distinction, but, on the contrary, 
by a great deal of “go,” a good deal of eccentricity, and 
a predilection for the startling and the unaccustomed— 
in fact, all the tendencies which mean that the stratum 
in the nature has not been reached where abiding 
satisfaction can be secured in the deeper unchanging 
interests of life. Through its second-hand method of 
influencing its votaries, fashion is followed to the sacri- 
fice of any high standard of taste. “These conditions,” 
says Walter Bagehot in his essay on “ Pure, Ornate, 
and Grotesque Art in English Poetry,” referring to a 
like phase in society, “are not favourable to the due 
appreciation of pure art—of that art which must be 
known before it is admired, which must have fastened 
irrevocably on the brain before you appreciate it, which 
you must love ere it will seem worthy of your love.” 

Fashion for the moment no doubt follows this new 
English art; but behind fashion is a stronger force, 
less ephemeral, which created it; whose allies found 
in French morals and French cynicism a welcome re- 
sponse to a craving which is as old as the disobedience 
of Adam and Eve; a craving for emancipation from 
accustomed restraints, a rebellion against those instincts 
which ages of civilised communities have woven into 
the nature of educated men and women. Any acknow- 
ledged standards of beauty and virtue are flouted. 
Proclaimed is the denial that vice is uglier than virtue ; 
that purity is more lovable than impurity; that un- 
selfishness is more attractive than egotism. 

Milton’s hero was a rebel, and he makes us feel that 
much may be said for those who have lost heaven and 
who still feel pluck enough to fight the game. “There 
is no wonder that Milton’s Hell is better than his 
Heaven, for he hated officials and he loved rebels: he 
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employs his genius below and his pedantry above. 
The question is very practical: What are we devils to 
do now we have lost Heaven?”*’ And what are the 
poor artists to do, who, still possessing the impulse to 
create, have lost touch with the legitimate inspirer of 
art—beauty ; who wage war against simple and evident 
methods of regaining a hold on her? They must needs 
raise an idol of their own which they force themselves 
into worshipping with all sincerity of emotion. 

“There is a most formidable and estimable asane 
taste. The will has great though indirect power over 
the taste, just as it has over the belief. There are some 
horrid beliefs from which human nature revolts, from 
which at first it shrinks, to which at first no eftort 
can force it. But, if we fix the mind upon them, they 
have a power over us just because of their natural 
offensiveness. They are like the sight of human blood : 
experienced soldiers tell us that at first men are 
sickened by the smell and newness of blood almost to 
death and fainting; but that as soon as they harden 
their hearts and stiffen their minds, as soon as they 
will bear it, then comes an appetite for slaughter, a 
tendency to gloat on carnage, to love blood (at least 
for the moment) with a deep eager love. It is a 
principle that if we put down a healthy instinctive 
aversion, nature avenges herself by creating an un- 
healthy insane attraction. For this reason, the most 
earnest truth-seeking men fall into the worst delusions. 
They will not let their mind alone; they force it to- 
wards some ugly thing, which a crotchet of argument, 
a conceit of intellect recommends: and nature punishes 
their disregard of her warning by subjection to the 
ugly one, by belief in it... .” 


‘ Essay on “ Pure, Ornate, and Grotesque Art in English Poetry.” 
Walter Bagehot. 


CONCLUSION 


“These are our curses, as other times had theirs ; 


“ And yet 
Think not the living times forget : 
Ages of heroes fought and fell, 
That Homer in the end might tell ; 
O’er grovelling generations past 
Upstood the Doric fane at last ; 
And countless hearts on countless years 
Had wasted thoughts and hopes and fears, 
Rude laughter and unmeaning tears, 
Ere England Shakespeare saw, or Rome 
The pure perfection of her dome. 
Others, I doubt not, if not we, 
The issue of our toils shall see ; 
Young children gather as their own 
The harvest that the dead had sown, 
The dead forgotten and unknown.” ? 
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